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The Prefa Ce. 


' knowledged by all the Learn-- 
ed World for one of the 
Greateſt Miſters if Reaſon, 


are therenithal allowed a moſt" | 


Proper and Competent Fudge 
of any Diſcourſe concermng 1t. 
Whatever my Performance 8, 
the Delign I have i no ſeull 
one ;* ſince 1t 18 to ſbom the true 
way of Humane Knonledge, 
and by fhewing that it 1 
REAL NOTIONAE;#” 
unite and reconcile the Expe- 
rimental, er Mechanieal, 
with the Scholaſtical M4 fn 
thod. This Thought, Sir, aff 
fords me abundant matter | 
enlarging in many others \, but 
I ought to remember, that Tum 
a 


. 4 will do, by haſining to own my 


"The Preface. 

a ſtranger to you, and this my 
Firſt Viſit, and therefore I 
muſt make it ſbort, which I 


ſelf among the Croud of thoſe 
who do admire you, and to af= 
ſure you, that I am mith great 
Reſpeft, 
"SIR, D 
— : Your very Humble Servant 
RICH. BURT HOGGE. 
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Of Human Reaſon. 


The Firſt Part. 
Chap. I. Of Reaſon in general. 


SECT. 


In what ſenſe Reaſon is taken and diſconrſed 
of here. A double account of it ; the firſt, 
more Notional ;, the ſecond, more Real. Of 
the Agreements of Reaſon, Senſe, and Ima- 
grnation. (1.) That all three are Cogitative 
and Conceptive Powers. Gogitation what. 
Monſieur des Cartes, aud Honoratus Fa- 
ber, their Opinion, that Senſation us not 
Cogtitation, conſidered, ( 2.) That Senſe, 
Imagination, and Reaſon are Mental and 
Spiritual, and not meerly Mechanick and 
Material Powers. The Differences of thoſe 
Powers ; that all Senſation # Imagination, 
and what 1s commonly called Imagination, 1s 
but Internal Senſation. Intelleftzon or Rea- 
ſoning, us Knowing without Imagination. 
Inſtances, ſetting out theſe ſeveral Notions, 
The power of Knowing without Imagining, 


| AY called Reaſon. 
B REASON 


(2) 

EASON taken for Human Mznd, 
or Underſtanding ( which is the 
ſenſe I take it in now } is defined 

by moſt, the faculty whereby a Man is ſaid 
to be Reaſonable, or Underſtanding ; in 
like manner as Szght is defined, the faculty 
whereby a Living Creature is Denominated 
Seeing, or Viſive, or Reaſon is that faculty 
whereby a Man does Exerciſe the acts of 
Reaſon, or doth Underſtand ; as Sight, 
the faculty whereby a Man or any other 
Animal doth ſee, or diſcern Obje&s. 

Nor are they altogether without Rea- 
ſon, who do ſo define and explicate it ; 
for As of Perception properly. fo called, 
are not Known, or Knowable, but in and 
by themſelves; we Know not, nor are 
capable of Knowing, what the Ac of See- 
ing is, but by ſeeing ; nor what that of 
Hearing 1s, but by Hearing ; or what the 
Act of Underſtanding is, but by Under- 
ſtanding. And again, Perceptive facnlties 
. are not Known, or Knowable, but by 
their Acts: We Know not what the faculty 
or power of Seeing 1s but relatroely, with 
relation to the Act of Seeing: Nor what 
the faculty or Power of Hearing is, but by 
the Ad of Hearing z. nor what the faculty 
or Romer of Underſtanding or Reaſoning 

1s, but by 4#s of Underſtanding or Rea- 
| 7 ſoning 
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C34I 
ſoning : In a word, no Faculties, no Powers 
are Known, or Knowable, but by their 
reſpe&ive As or Exerciſes, and therefore 
they cannot be defined or ſet out but by 
them. All this is certain. 

However, fince this* is but a notional 
fruitleſs way of Explicating Reafon, and 
too ſhort, too narrow to fatisfie a Curious 
and Inquifitive Mind ; therefore to ſettle 
an Idea of it, that may be more to pur- 
poſe, more real, and more edifying; I will 
ſhow, in the firſt place, the Agreements it 
hath with other Conceptive Copgitative 
faculties, what it holds im common with 
them; and afterwards, ſet out the Dife- 
rences that do diſcriminate and divide theſe 
ſeveral faculties, each from other, and this 
particularly from the Reſt. 

The Conceptive Cogitative Faculties that 
are in Man, (for ff call the Faculties by 
which he makes acquaintance with exter- 
nal Objeas) are his external Senſe, Imag:- 
nation (as' it 1s called) and Reaſon or Un- 
derſtanding : Three Faculties which do all 
Agree and Concur in this, that they are 
Conceptive and Cogitative, and conſequent- 
ly Mental and Spiritnual, and not meerly 
Mechanick and Material Powers. 

Firſt ; All three are Conceptrve, Copita- 
trve Powers ; Senſation and Imagination, 
as well as Reaſoning or Intelle&ion, are 

B 2 Cogitations. 


C4 ] 
Cog:tations. Cogitation 1s conſcious Af- 
fection 3 Conſcious Afﬀettion, is Aﬀection 
with Conſciouſneſs of that Aﬀection ; and 
by.”another name 1s called Knowledge. 
Knowledge, as it has a double relation, fo 
it may be conſidered two ways, to wit, ei- 


ther in reference to the Obje&, which is 


Known, and ſo, properly, it is Appre- 
henſ;on or Conſcious Perception z or, as it 
reſpects the Image and Idea, by means of 
which we do perceive or know that Ob- 
jet, and ſo it may be called Conceptzon. 
Conception properly ſpeaking, is of the 
Image, or Idea ; Apprehenſion, Knowledge, 
or conſcious Perception is of the Objed&, 
by means of that Idea, or Image: It is as 
proper to ſay, that the Senſe and Imagi- 
nation do concelve, as that the Reaſon or 
Underſtanding doth ; the former does as 
much conceive Images and Sentiments, as 
the latter does Ideas and Notions. 
Conception and Copitation, really are 
but one AR, and conſequently, all Con- 
ceptive are Cogitative Powers, and Co- 
gitative Powers Conceptive. Only,to clear 
the Notion of Conſcioaſneſs, by which Co- 
gitation or Knowledge is diſtinguiſhed,tho' 
never divided, from Conceptzon, we muſt 
further conſider the Way and Manner how 
Conſciouſneſs Ariſes. And it ſeems to me 
to ariſe, ordinarily, from the _—_ 
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and difference that is in Conceptions ; for, 
ſhould any perſon have his Eye perpetu- 
ally tied to oneObject without ever cloſing 
of, or turning it to another, he would 
no more be ſenſible that he ſaw that Ob- 
je, or know any more what it was to /ee, 
than if he had been blind from his Birth. 
For fince Conſciouſneſs of Seeing is nothing 
but a perceiving by the Eye, that one 1s 
Aﬀected, or otherwiſe Aﬀected than he 
was, with the appearance of Light, or Co- 
lour. If a perſon had never ſeen but one 
thing, and never but ſeen it, he could have 
no percetvance (that) he is fo Aﬀected,that 
is, he could not be ſenſible or conſcious 
(that) he did ſee. Thus, tho' in our 
Members the parts that do compoſe them 
are contiguous one to another, and do al- 
waystouch, yet we do not feel them touch, 
thar 1s, they touch, but we are not ſenfible 
they do, becauſe no difference being in the 
Aﬀection, there is no Senſe, no Conſciouſ(- 
neſs of it: But Diflocation is ſoon per- 
ceived ; as alſo it is when any part is preſ(- 
ſed unuſually. I conclude, that as diffe- 
rence of Conception ariſes from different 
Aﬀecions of the Faculties by Objects, fo 
Conſciouſneſs, or Senſe of Conception, 
ariſes from the difference of Conceptions. 
Did we know but one thing,” or had but 
one Act of Conception,we ſhould not know 
B 3 that 
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that we did know that one, that is, 
that Conception would not properly be 
Cogitation, but would be, as toubhing 
without feeling. However, ſince there is 
ſo great a diverſity of Objects in the 
World, all-around us, and conſequently, fo 
many various Impreſſions made upon the 
Mind, by thoſe Objects, ſo that its Concep- 
tive Power cannot but be diverſly Aﬀected, 
and moved, and the Mind alſo have a per- 
celvance of that diverſity 3 hence it comes 
to paſs, that Conception 1s always Cogi- 
tation, In ſhort, Conception 15 Modifica- 
tion of Mind, and - Cogitation is Concep- 
tion with Conſciouſneſs of it. Conſciout- 
neſs of Conception is a ſenſe of the Alte- 
ration made 1m the Mind by that Concep- 
tion (of which it is conſcious; ) / nihil 
(ſays Cotta apud Geer. l. 1. de Nat. Deor.) 
zuter Deum & Deum differt, nulla ejt apud 
Deos cognitio nulla perceptzo, 

I know .very well that Monſieur Des 
Cartes, the ingenious Honorato Fabrs, . and 
many others do differ from me, for deny- 
ing ( as they do) that Senſation is Know - 
ledge, and conſequently, excluding both 
Conception and Conſciouſneſs from the 
Idea of it, they muſt alſo deny, that Senſe 
is a Cogitative or Conceptive Power. But 
then, it is hard to fay, what that Idea 15, 
that they have of Senſation. Betides, = 
277 mo 
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Moſt certain that in Men, Senſation is Con- 
cious Perception, for whatever Impreſſion 
is- made upon our Eye by any Obje&, we 
do not for all that, diſcern, or ſee the Ob- 
jet, if we do not atend unto, as well as 
receive, the Impreſſion; that is, we do 
not diſcern or fee, but when we Know 
we do. Then only we have a Senſation of 
Obje&s, when we are Conſcious that hey 
do Impreſs us ; that is, when our Organs 
being Impreſſed, there ariſe and ſpring up 
in us, by means of thoſe Impreſſions, cer- 
tain Images or Conceptions, that ( many 
of them) bya Natural deluſion do ſeem as 
really to Exiſt without us, in the Objects 
themſelves, as if they were indeed ſo ma- 
ny real Aﬀecions of them, or Inherent 
Accidents in them. And thoſe Images be- 
ing but Modifications .of Mind, ariſe not 
in us upon any Impreſſions but wher the 
Mind Attends to them, for elſe they can- 
not Aﬀectt it. 

But happily it will be told me, that this 
Conſcionſneſs of Imprefhons, which is in 
men,when they do ſee, or hear, or other- 
wiſe perceive Obje&s, by the Aﬀections 
of their External Organs, Ariſes in them 
only from the Concomrtance of the Under- 
ſtanding ; becanſe in men, whateyet Af. 
fects the Senſe, 1s alfo perceived by theU n- 
derſtanding ; but that there neither is,nor 

B 4 can 
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can be, any fuch thing in other Animals, 
which are as void of Conſciouſneſs of any 
Impreſſion made upon their Organs, .1 as 
they are of that Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing that makes it in Men. But as this may 
be ſaid, ſoit may be as eaſily Replyed to; 
for 'tis as impoſhble, that Men. ſhould 
have any clear, or indeed any Idea, at all 
of Senſation, in other Speczes of Animals, 
but by that, which they haye of their 
own ; 45 it is Certain, that Senſation in 
Men cannot be underſtood to be without 
Conception, nor Conception without At- 
tention of Mind. Attention of Mind, is 
the Application of it unto Obje&s, and 
therefore in Men, 'is called Mznding: 
Without Attention no Conception, and 
without Conception no Conſciouſneſs ; 
Contciouſneſs being C as I have ſaid) no- 
thing but aSenſe of Alteration made 1n the 
Mind, by ſome new Afﬀection of it, that 
is, by a new Thought or Conception. 
Beſides, there are many other things that 
do makefor this Opinion, that all Animal 
Senſation is Cogitation ; particularly, that 
great Sagacity that is in ſome Animals, 
which cannot be accounted for with any 
clearneſs, but by allowing to them a great 

degree of Knowledge and Conſciouſneſs. 
And hence: it follows, that Senſe and 
Imagination, as well as the Underſtand- 
ing 
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ing and Reaſon, are Mental and Spiritu- 
al, not meerly Mechanick and Material 
Powers By Mechanick and meerly Marte- 
rial Powers | underſtand ſuchas do reſult 
from Matter only, and the Modes of 
Matter z from Local Motion and Reſt, 
and from S1ze, Figure and Texture. . By 
Mental Spiritual Powers, 1 underſtand 
ſuch as cannot be conceived to ariſe from 
Matter only, and the Modes of Matter, 
without the Influence of Mind; and 
in the number of theſe I reckon Senſe, and 
Imagination, as well as the Underſtand- 
ing or Reaſon. It is true, the term 
[ Mind] 1s Appropriated, by way of ex- 
cellency, to the Underſtanding or Reaſon, 
this being a faculty that hath the partici- 
pation of Mind in a higher degree than 
the others have: But yet, there is Mind, 
and as much of Mind in all the Conceptive 
Cogitative Acts of Senſe or Imagination, 
as there is of Conception and Copgitation 
in them. Thus I have ſhewed how Senſe, 
Imagination, and Reaſon do agree, now I 
am to ſhew how they drfeer. 

Senſe, ( by which I mean the power of 
Seeing, of Hearing, of Taſting, of Smel- 
ling, and of Feeling, ) is that by which 
we make acquaintance with External Ob- 
jets, and have Knowledge of. them by 
means of Images and Apparitions,. or 


(which 
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( which is a better expreſſion, as being 
more Generaland Camprehentive, ) by Sex- 
trments excited in the External Organs, 
through Impreſſions made upon them from 
Objedts. Imaginatzon is internal Senſe, or 
an (After) Repreſen:ation of the Images or 
Sentiments (that have been) excited be- 
fore in the Senſe : This is the Baſis and 
Foundation of it ; Compolition, Diviſion, 
and Enlargement of Images, is but Acceſ- 
fory, but Superſtrucure, and an Improve- 
ment of Senſe. Reaſon or Underſtanding, 
is a faculty by which we know External 
Objects, as well as our own Ads, without 
framing Images of them; ; only by Ideas or 
Notions. In ſhort, Senſation, properly, is 
Imagination, for every Senſe imagines 
and that, which commonly is called [magr- 
zation, is but Remembrance, or Recol- 
leion of Senſation. Imagination, 1s Repe- 
titzon of Senſation made from within, Sen- 
ſation, is Imagination occaſioned by imme- 
diate Impreſſions from without us. Rea- 
ſon or Underftanding, is refined, Subli- 
mated Senſation, that is, a conſcious pre- 
ception of things by otzons or Ideas, and 
not by Images, or ſenſible Repreſentations. 
And thus, af the cogitative powers that 
are in Man, may be reduced to Two, to 


Senſe and | Reaſon ; the former compre- | 


hending the Llmagination , which is but 
the 
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the power of Remembring Senſations, and 
of Amplifying them ; and the Letter com- 
prehending Intellectual Remembrance, 
which is only a recolle&ion of Ideas or 
Notions. 

But to make a Reflection of more light, 
it may be minded, that when we look on 
a Book, (to Inſtance in a thing that isnext 
to hand, ) and read any Sentence in it, as 
this, God is a Spirit, we have at that time 
in our Eyes the Figures of the Letters that 
compoſe the Words, and ſo do know by 
them, what the words are; and this. is 
Senſe. But if putting aſide the Book we 
will endeavour to Recolle& thoſe words, 
we muſt do it one of :wo ways 3 either by 
Retrieving in our thoughts the very F1- 
gures and Imagies of the Letters and 
Words before preſented to our Eyes; or 
(which we oftneſt do) by recalling the 
Words and Sentence, and ſaying to our 
ſelves, or. unto others, God #4 a Spirit, 
without thinking in the leaft, of any Fi- 
gures of the Letters that do make the 
Words, or of the Images of the Words 
that compoſe the Sentence. In the for- 
mer wedo Imagme the Sentence, 'as railing 
again the Images of the Words that make 
it, and this is Senþble Remembrance ; but 
in the latter, though, when we Recolle& 
the Sentence, we muſt withal ( ſome way 

or 
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or other ) mind again the words that com- 
poſe it, yet we do it without Imagining 
them, and this is Intellettual Remem- 
brance, or the a& of the Reaſon. Add, 
that at the ſame time that we do ſee the 
Schemes and Figures of the Letters, and 
have the portraictures and draughts of the 
words preſented to our Eyes, which is 
Senſe, we have, or may have, in our minds 
the ſenſe and meaning of thoſe words, of 
which ſenſe or meaning however, we have 
neither Picture or Figure z and this is 4n- 
derſtanding : In the former we have Images, 
in the latter only Ideas; we See the words, 
but underſtand the meaning This power 
of the Mind, ( of perceiving without Ima- 
gining,) is called Reaſon, becauſe in thoſe 
Acts in which it does converſe with things 
by means of words ( and thoſe are moſt of 
the Acts exerted by it ) the ſenſe and 
meaning of the words is ( as 1t were ) In- 
ferred and Reaſoned from them. What I 
have ſaid, ſuffices to make the Notion or 
Idea of Reaſon or Underſtanding conceiv- 
able, by men who uſe Attention, and do 
think, but nothing will be enough to ex- 
plicate and ſet it out to ſuch as cannot en- 
dure that trouble, but will ſwallow all 


- things without chewing- 
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' SECT. IL 


Of Reaſon as taken for Contrivance, Contri- 
vance, what , Sagacity what. Reaſon 
taken but for Contrivance, not Charatte- 
riſtical to Man. * Of the Imaginative Con- 
trivance in Irrational Animals. An In- 
ſtance of it ina certain Hen. Apprehen- 
fron, Compoſition, Illation, Atts of the Ima- 
gination, as well as of the Reaſon or Un- 
derftanding. Compoſition of Phantaſms, 
how Illuſtrated by My. Hobbs. That Rea- 
ſon taken for the Underſtanding ( 1m the 
Notion of Underſtanding ſetled before ) a- 
grees to no other Animal but Man. Of 
Prince Maur.ces Parrot. The Atls of 
Reaſon as taken for the Underſtanding, re- 
duced to two, to wit, Apprehenſion and 
Fudgment. 


Know very well, that moft Men, and 

even moſt Philoſophers do take Rea- 
ſon but for Contrivance, or for Diſcourſe, 
which is a ſort of Contrivance; and that 
Contrivance (a dexterity in which they 
call Sagacity, ) isa thinking upon means 
to compafs and attain ends ; as firſt upon 
the neareſt means, then upon the means 
to that, and fo on till all the neceſfary 


means are thought upon. | But thoſe who 
think 


C14] 
think ſo, (to wit, that Reaſon is nothing 
but Contrivance,) can never evidence 
that Reaſon is the Character or ſole Pre- 
rogative of Man, ( which yet it 1s com- 
monly belived, and faid to be ;) fince 
there 1s Imaginative, as well as Intelle&u- 
al Contrivance, and Imaginative Contri- 
vance muſt be owned to belong to Inferior 
Animals, as well as to Men. My mean- 
ing 1s, that other Animals beſides Men, 


and below them too, have a faculty or 


power by which, after a ſort, they do con- 
cetive the next means ( though not. under 
the Notion of a Means) to what they would 
have, and then the means to that, and 
ſo by a train of Phantaſms, go on till they 
have found enough for compaſſing the 
thing which they defire and proſecute. I 
have ſeen an Hen whoſe Chicken ran from 
her through a little hole that was in a 
Gate, through which ſhe could not follow 
them, into a Court Inviorned: with a very 
high Wall, that being in a paſſion to come 


to them, firſt ſhe looks to ſee if ſhe could. 


fly to the top of the Wall, which was the 
neareſt way and means, but upon Trial 
finding that unfeaſible, and ſpying at ſome 
diſtance a Pent-Houſe, from which ſhe 
was able to gain it, away ſhe flies to That; 
though it was to go farther than before 


from her Chickens, and conſequently, no 
| | ways 
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[15 ] 
ways for her purpoſe, but as it was a 
means toreach the top of the Wall, which 
was the neareſt means to get to them : 
Thus did this Hen contrive for her pur- 
poles. 
The Inſtance I have given is a ſmall one, 


* and in a Creature not remarkable as many 


others are for Acts of Sagacity ;, it is not an 
Inſtance in the Elephant, in the Caſtor, 
the Fox, the Dog, or ſuch other ſubtle 
Animals ; and yet an Inſtance ſerving well 
enough for my deſign, which is to ſhew, 
that Reaſon which is proper and Characte- 
riſtical to Man, 1s not meer Contrivance 
or Diſcouſe, For this it plainly ſheweth, 
ſince it manifeſts, that Inferiour ſenſitive 
Creatures are Contriving and ' Diſcurſive, 
and capable of making network of their 
Sentiments and Fantoms; and withal 
( manifeſts) that Apprehenfion, Compoſi- 
tion and Illation are in ſome ſort, as well 
the Ads of the Imagination, which is com- 
mon to all ſenſitives, as of the Underſtand- 
ing and Reaſon, which is peculiar to men. 
More, and Nobler Examples may be had 
in Rorarims, and in others of the Moderns; 
and in Cicero 4. 2. De Natura Deorum, for 
the Ancients, 

The way how Phantaſms are com- 
pounded by the Imagination, is prettily, 
though perhaps not adequately, Illuſtrated 

by 
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by M. Hobbs, in a Similitude taken from 
Water ; *©* Water ( ſays he ) when moved 
© at once by divers movements, receiveth 
© one motion compounded of them all ; fo 
© it is in the Brain or Spirits ſtirred by di- 
© vers objects; there is compoſed an Ima- 
* gination of divers conceptions z that ap- 
* peared ſingle to the Senſe. As Senſe at 
© one time ſheweth the Figure of a Moun- 
* tain, at another of Gold, and the Ima- 
< gination afterwards compoſes them in a 
© Golden Mountain. 

But without determining that Images 
are compounded in the Imagination, juſt 
the ſame way as Mr. Hobbs has repreſent- 
ed, this is certain, a compoſition of them 
there 1s, and contrivance too in that com- 
polition ; and this as well in Animalsthat 


are called Irrational, as in Men, who may, 


in ſome meaſure, gueſs at the latitude and 
extend thereof in other Animals, by what 


they find in themſelves, in common 
Dreams. 


But whatever Contrivence ( that Re- 


ſembles Reaſoning ) ſuch Animals as are 
called Irrational may have, certain it is, 
that Reaſon taken for the Underſtanding, 
as the Underſtanding is a power of percei- 
ving without Imagining, cannot be evi- 
denced to bein them ; they may Imagine, 
and by force of Imagination, after a ſort 

Contrive, 
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Contrive, but it cannot be ſhewed that 
they Underſtand, or that they do Con- 
trive the ſame way that men do, who do 
it by vertue of their Underſtanding. The 
Contrivance ( and conſequently the Dif. 
courſe ) of -Irrational Animals, 1s a pure 
Effect of Senſe and Imagination, and per- 
formed only by the Sequel of Images, 
which Sequels is not properly Illation 
made by way of Judgment, but as (in ef- 
feds of the Plaſtick) the Images follow one 
another by means of their Congruzty z or of 
ſomedther Antecedent.connex10n ; where- 
in the Memory, which is the Exchequer 
or common Treaſury of all Senſations, and 
the diſpoſition and order of Images in it, 
ſerves to good purpoſe. Such Animals, as 
they have not that uſe of words that Men 
have ( of which hereafter, ) ſo they have 
not that Power of Underſtanding which is 
termed Fudicative ; a power that ſo Eſti- 
mates, and Weighs and Ballances Things, 
and their proportions one to another, by 
Comparing and Conferring them, that ac- 
cordingly it pronounces upon them ; This 
is That, or, This is not That, and This is 
Sach, or, Thu is not Such ; Which Senten- 
ces {o pronounced, are called Propoſetsons, 
or Enunciations, and are, really, Jadg: 
ments, Whence it follows, that the ſo 
much talkt of Syllogi/me of Hounds, ( for 

-_- 
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wes. 
ſo Rerſch in his Margarita Philoſophica calls 
it, when he ſays, In bivio, feram alters 
declinaſſe parte Sillogizant canes,) is meer 
fallacy z the Hare is gone either this wa 
or that way, he ſmells out the minor wit 
his noſe, he is not gone this way, and 
therefore concluding he is gone the other, 
doth with open mouth run that way, with- 
out his putting Noſe to ground, All this 
is but Senſation, and following of the 
Scent, without any thing of Enunciation or 
Judgment z there is nothing of Propoſitions, 
Major, Minor, or *Conclafion, in the caſe : 
The Hound perhaps does put his Noſe at 
firſt where the Scent is not, and not find- 
ing it, turns another way, where it hap- 
= to be, ſo thatupon turning being pre- 
ently ſtruck with the Scent, he follows 
it, with an out-cry z without putting of 
his Noſe to the ground, to ſeek for what 
he has found already. 
I confeſs, the ſtory of Prince Manrece 
his Parrot is ſtupendious, and if no Illuſi- 
on was init, as none Appears; or that it 


was not an Eftect of Witchcraft, which I 


moſt ſuſpect,  { the Country of Braf in 
which it was Aced, ( as all the Indies ) he- 
ving many Diabolical ts, that work 
by Magick ; ) I ſhould think it a very 
Croſs Inftance to my former Diſcourſe. 
But conſfidering it, asI do, only as __ 
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-Fe& of Diabolical power, I pat it in the 


number of the Extreordinary Events, with 
the Tricks of the D:ivining Ape which Mr. 
Terry writes of, 'in his Relaton of a Voy- 
age into the Eaſt-Indies 4 and then it may 
not be drawn into Argument, However, 
that thinking men may have an Occahon 
to etnploy their Thoughts, and to make 
an Impartial Judgment, I will tell the ſto- 


Ty asTfind it in Sir Willam Temples Me- 
moirs p. 57. Ed. 2. in his own Words, 


togetherwith theReflexion he makes, 
© With the Prince of Orange ( ſays he ) 
returned moſt of the General Officers to 
« the Hapae, and among the reſt Old 
&® Prince ice of Naſaw, who, as the 
« Prince told me, had with the greateſt in- 
© duſtry that could be, ſought all occaſions 
« of dying fairly at the Battle of Jeneffe 
* without ſucceeding, which had given 
« him great regrets z and Idid not won- 
« der at it, conſidering his ape of about 
« Severity Six, and his long habits both 
* of Gout and Stone, When he came to 
« viſit me upon his return and before he 
« went to his Government of Cieve, it came 
* in my head to ask him an idle queſtion, 
« becauſe I thought ir not very hkely for 
©« me to ſee him again, and I had a mind 
« to Kownfrom his own Mouth the AC- 
«< count of a common but much credited 
C 2 b ** ſtory, 
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« ſtory, that I had. heard ſo; often from 
« many others of anold Parrot he hadin 
« Braf:ll during his' Government there, 
© that ſpoke, and asked, and anſwered, 
* common queſtions like a Reaſonable 
© Cteature z ſo that thoſe of his train 
*« there, generally concluded - it ' to. be 
« Witchery or Poſſeſſion z and one of the 
«© Chaplains, who lived | long after- 
«© wards in Holland would never from that 
« time endure a Parrot, but faid they all 
«© had a Devil in them. I had heard many 
« particulars of this Story, and aſſevered 
* by People hard to be Diſcredited, which 
«© made me ask Prince Maurice what there 
« was of it, He ſaid with his uſual plain- 
« neſs and dryneſs in talk, there was ſome- 
© thing true, but a great deal falſe, of 
« what had been reported. I defired to 
«© Know of him, what there was of the 
« firſt, he told me ſhort and coldly, that 
« he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when 
« he came to Brafill; and though he be- 
« lieved nothing of it, and it was a good 
« way off, yet he had ſo much curioſity as 
« as to ſend for it ; that it wasa very great 
« anda very old one; and when it came 
« firſt into the room where the Prince was 
« with a great many Dutchmen about 
« him, it ſaid preſently, What a company 
« of White men are here ? They askt it what 
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© he thought that Man was ? - pointing at 
< at the Prince. -It 'atifwered, Some Gene- 
« ral or other. Whenthey brought it cloſe 
« to him, he askt it, Dox venes, vous ? 
« | Whence comeyou? ] It anſwered, De 
« Marinnan. [From 'Marinnan. lhe 
« Prince, A qui eft es vous? | To whom 
« do you belong? ] The Parrot, 4 #n Por- 
«© tugez. (To a Portugez.J Prince Que 
« fas tula > [ What do you there ? J Par- 


 * rot, Fe garde les poulles. [I look after 


« the Chickens 2] : The Prince laughed 
* and faid, Yous gardes les poulles? ([ You 
« look after the Chickens ? } The Parrot 
« anſwered. Ouy moy & je Scay bien fare, 
«[yes, I, and I know well enough how to 
« do it.} And make the Chuck four or five 
« times that people uſe to make to Chick- 
« ens when they call them. I ſet down the 
* words of this worthy Dialogue in 
« French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them 
«to me. I asked him in what Language 
« the Parrot ſpoke > And. he faid in Bra- 
« filian. I asked whether: he underſtood 
« Braſilian? He faid, no, but he had taken 
«care to have two Interpreters by him, 
* one a Dutch-man that ſpoke Briſilian, 
«and the other a Briſilian that ſpoke 
* Dutch; that he asked them ſeparately 
« and privately, and both of them agreed 
«1n telling him juſt the ſame thing 
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« that the Parrot faid. I could not (fays 
< Sir William) but tell this odd Story; : be- 
*<becaulſe it is fo much aut of theway, and 
«© from the firft hand, and what may paſs 
<«« for a good one; for dare fay this Prince 
<« at leaſt believed himfelf in a he told 
© me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt 
<« and pious man. | Teaveit to Naturabfis 
<«< $0 reaſon and to other men to believe as 
« they pleaſe upan it. 
' Thus that excellent Perſon. But to re- 
turn, ({for indeed, what t bave/ſaid inthis 
Setion 5 a Kind of Digreffion, as be- 
ing more proper for- another place.) 

The Acts of Reaſon ( taking Reafon for 
the Underſtanding ). may: be aptly enough 
reduced to. two, to wit, Apprehbenſon and 
Fudgment: ; to. the latter of which that diſ- 
poſition. of our Conceptions into order 
and method, which, commonly is: catled Or- 
dinative Difeourſe, as.alfo Argumentation 
and Deducgion, which is termed WMative, 
and hath the nameofRegſonog appropriat- 
ed to it,. do (both.) belong, as Inframents 
and Means. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. Of Appreben/ion. 
SECT:.L- 5 


Apprehenſion , the firſl 48 of Reaſon. Of 
Words, the ordinary Means of _— 
on. The Ends and Uſes of Words, 1. To 
difiinguiſh things as they are m the Mind, 
in which, words do ftand for things. Why 
Mind « called Underflanding. 2. To ex- 
preſs our Thoughts and Goncepteons one to 
another. The —— of Words unto 
Knowledge, in this ſecond Uſe of them. 
Of the Senſe of Words, Of Canting. 
All Uſe of New Words, not Canting. T, 
Senſe of Words twofold ; Verbal , and 
Reall. This diftsnttzon of the Senſes of 
Words Iiluftrated, and the Uſefalneſs there- 
of _— Why the Meaning of Words 
i called Senſe. "734k 


pprehenſion, or that A& of the Rea- 
ſonor Underſtanding, in reſpef of 
which it is faid to ſee or perceive things, 


is theſame in referenceto this faculty, that 
ſeeing is unto theEye : for the mind to ap- 
prehend, perceive, or know any Obje&, 
1s the ſame(to ſpeak by way of allufionand 
fimilicude) as for the Eye to ſee, or diſcern 
one. C 4 What. 
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W hat I have ſaid in the former Chapter, 
does caſt ſome Light on this Subje& ; but 
yet to ſet it out more fully, I will conſider, 
Erſt, the Ordinary Means the Underſtand- 
ing uſes in its Ads of Apprehenſion, and 
thoſe are Words. Secondly, The immedi- 
ate Obje&t of Apprehenfion, and that is 
Notion, or Intellectual Sentiment ; Senti- 
ment of the Mind. - Th:rdly, The two chieſ 
Aﬀections of Apprehenſion, and thoſe are 
clearneſs and'diſtinaneſs ; of which three 
confiderations ; the Second properly is a 
Subject of Metaphyſicks ; the Third of Lo- 
gick ; and the Firſt is common to both. 
Apprehenſion properly and primarily is 
of things, as things are taken largely, for 
(external) Objects of the Mind. By an 
(external) Obje&t of the Mind, I mean 
whatever any wiſe is without, and thought 
upon by, it. Now, the mind may think 
upon Objects, two ways. Firſt, it may 
think upon them naked|y and abſtracly, 
as they are in themſelves, (without conſfi- 
dering them as marked and diſtizzguiſhed 
by Words, or any other Characters and 
Notes, that ſhould betoken or ſignifie 
them,) only by having the Idez or notion 
of them. And this is toapprehend an Ob- 
jet rmmmediately. For example, without 
conſidering of the Word [[whiteneſs, ] or 
having the leaſt thought of it, one may 
WE. > Fs - confider 
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conſider the Image of Whitenels, as ir doth 
appear in Snow, in Paper, or on a White 
wall. But Secondly, the mind may alſo 
think of things, and conſider them by 
means of Words, that fignifie them 3 as 
when having in our thoughts the word 
[whiteneſs], we do not think of the thing 
or Image, but under that word, which 
ſtands for it 3 or perhaps do think and 
ſpeak of whiteneſs, without having the I- 
mage of whiteneſs at all ; for both ways we 
may think of things by means of words, 
ſince words may be uſed to call the Images 
or Notions of things into our minds, for 
elſe themſelves may ſtand in our minds for 
theſe Images or' Notions, and ſo may be 
diſcourſed of, or uſed in - the Diſcourſe of 
other things. "This Inſtance I acknowledge 
is an Imaginative Apprehenſion; and 1 uſe 
it rather than another that is Intelle&ual, 
becauſe the Underſtanding in its Ads of 
Apprehenfion, if not always, doth very of- 
ten, ſummon in the aid of the Imagination; 
as alſo, becauſe it ſerves well enough to 
manifeſt my meaning z which, in ſhort, is, 
that the mind may think on things either 
immediately, without the help of words ; 


_ or mediately by means of them. 


Words are the Names of things, and of 
the Notions, Thoughts and Conceptions 
that we have of things. Names are Arti- 
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culate Sounds, appointed to {ignifie things 
and Notions. 

All Articulations of Sounds, all Voices 
(for Articulations of Sound arecall'd Yozces ) 
tho they be, or may, by compoſition and 
conjugation, be multiplied, almoſt to infi- 
nity, yet they are reducible within the 
compaſs of the Alphabet, and can be ex- 
prefled by the four and twenty Letters, in 
their Combination z which certainly was 
an excellent Invention, and full of Admi- 
ration. - For Words, as properly they are 
but Sounds, ſo, as Sounds they could not 
be ſpoken, and conſequently could not ſig- 
nie, but unto perſons that are preſent, 
and within hearing, and to them too but 


for the prefent. Whereas by means of | 


Letters, becoming capable of being perma- 
nent and fix'd in Writeng, they become com- 
 municable, both to thoſe that are preſent, 
and to thoſe that are abſent ; even to the 
moſt remote, in time, and place. Agazrn, 
Since IWritzng is a repreſentation of our 


Words, as, Words of our Conceptions 


and Thoughts ; ſo that Writings do figni- 
fie, and ſtand for, our Words, as Words 
do fignifie, and fland for, our Thoughts ; 
therefore when I do diſcourſe of Words, I 
would be underſtood to diſcourſe of thoſe 
that are written, as well as of thoſe that 
are ſpoken, And m fne, lince thoughts 

may 
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may be: Ggnifed by geſturesand other Signs, 
as well. as: by Words z (for there: are three 
ways of difcouring, or communicating of | 
thoughts 3 te wit, by Wards, by Writang, 
and by meer S7gus ant Geſtures ; ) therefore 
what I fay of Wards ouſt be taken; as inten- 
ded to be equally meant, wtatie mntandrs, 
of Geſtures: and other Signs: (fa far as they: 
are uſed to fignify: our thoughts) as well as 
of words: themſelves. 

The Zſes of words. are divers. The 
Firft, to be as fo many marks, and tokens. 
upon things, to ſtgnifte and ſhow rhem 
ſo that every: man may be: able to know 
them again in his own mind, and!to-diftin- 
guiſh and diſcern thems un it. - 

' For the clearing of thus uſe, it muſt be: 
con{idered, that the Underſtanding hath 
not of its.own, (as the Imagination hath}: 
any: proper Images, any'Figures of the things: 
it converſes with, whereby. to: know: or di-- 
ftinguiſh them ; the only. Images it. has of 
things (beſides thoſe of the Senſe, or the: 
Imagination) are the-Words which. fignify 
then ; which do. ftand therein for the very 
things themſelves. For to-give anExam- 
_ There is no ſuch-thing-in the Uinder- 
ftanding asan-Image, or fen{ible Figure, of 
Subſtance, or of mind; or' of matter, or 


| ofcolouvin generakias there is-in- the ſenſe, 


or imagination of white, ob black, of mm 
O 
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of green, or of other particular Colours : 
The only Images it has of theſe, and of all 
things elſe that are purely intelligible and 
mental, are the Words that ſignify them : 
Ay, the very Ideas the Underſtanding hath 
of things, are nothing but its definitive 
conceptions of them, or defin:t:ons ; and 
definitions as properly they are of Words 
t which Words {ince they ſtand in the mind 
for things, are commonly miſtaken for, 
and conſequently miſcalled, Szmple Ideas of 
theſe things ; ) ſo they are made by words. 
To ſuch a degree, inthis reſpe&, are words 
of uſe to the underſtanding, which cannot 
work without them ; a thing ſo certain, 
that even the denomination 1t ſelf of [under- 
ſtanding] atleaſt in part, ariſes from hence; 
for the Mind is called (the) Underſtand- 
ing, becauſe it has a power of ſeeing things 
ander Words that ſtand for them ; as well 
as becauſe it has-one of perceiving Subſtan- 
ces under Accidents ; and had Beaſts this 
power, they would come but little ſhort of. 
men, as to Acts of mind. | 
But beſides this uſe, (which 1s more pri- 
vate and particular, an ufe thatevery man 
muſt have of Words for himſelf) thereis a 
Second, an uſe that men have of them one 
for another ? to wit, mutually to expreſs 
their Sentiments and Thoughts ; in reſpect 
of which, words-are faid to be as Mony : 
the 
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| the meaning is, That words uſed to con- 


vey our minds to others, muſt. be ſuch as 
are current, and in uſe, or elſe they will 
not pals, -. 1 

Speech or Language (the cloathing of 
our Sentiments and Thoughts in Words) 
is, in reſpect of both the mergioned uſes, 
eſpecially the latter, of ſo much moment 
to Reaſon (taken ſor Diſcourſe, or Contri- 
vance at large ; that ſome have conceited, 
that men are little beholding to any thing 
elſe but the former, for that degree of the 
Latter, that doth divide and diſtinguiſh 


1 them from Beaſts. Reaſon in their Opini- 


on, in the Seeds and principles of it, being 
but as a Spark, which in men, by the ad- 


1 vantage of Speech, becomes 1umproved and 


blown into fuch a flame as. has engrofled 
the Title ; ſo: that tho the ſame Principles 
of Reaſon are common to all Animals, yet 
this /mprevement of them(that only carries 
the Name ) is proper to man, becauſe 
Speech is. And in truth, by means of 
Speech, or communication of Sentiments 
and Thoughts, asone man becomes aſliſted 
and aided by another ; ſo if we do add 
Writing and Printing, which are but Fixa- 
tions of Speech, it may be ſaid, that eve- 
ry man is afliſted and aided with the Sen- 
timents and thoughts of all ; and how 
much help this may bring toward theim- 

proving 
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proving of Reaſon, is nothing hard to be 
conceived by one that ſhall conſider the 
great advantage a Confult has, for the 
ripening of Buſineſs, or making a jadgment 
upan things, above the reaſoning of any 
one particular ſolitary perſon ; or hath ob- 
ſerved the difference that Cultivation and 
Savagenes, do make, m men. Should 
one permit himſelf to imagine that Ele- 
phants, Caſtors, Dogs, Foxes, and other 
fagacious Animals, which can contrive 
and do ſo auch fingly, {as we find by ex- 
perience they can, and do) ſhould have 
the united Ingeny of their feveral Kinds ; 
it would be hard for him to ſay, to what 
they might not improve, or to diſtinguiſh 
the near approaches that they would make 
to what commonly is called Reafon, from 
the real uſe and emoyment of it. Eſpecial- 
ly if he alfo conſider, that Savage wild 
men, who want the benefit of Education, 
and of large Converſe ; ſo that tho they 
have the uſeof Speech, yet they receivenot 
this advantage by it, do very little excel 
ſuch Animals, but come mfinitely ſhort of 
civilized and well bred men ; who living in 
great Societies, have all the furtherance 
that aid and mutual aſiftance can give 
uno them. 

Some in regard of the former uſe that 


Word: fave, do call them Votes, or _ 
| an 
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and in reſpe& of the latter, term them 
Signs z but in truth, in referenc to both 
their Uſes, Words are Signs, ſince, in both, 
they do ſignifie, either to ones ſelf, as in the 
firſt uſe, or unto others, as in the ſecond. 
Words are Sgns, but Signs that ſignifie but 
by agreement, conſent, and Inſtitution : 
For ſhould any do it by Nature, the Lan- 
guage that conliſted of them would be uni- 
verſal, ſpoken and underſtood of all, which 
none is : ſo that the way of tryal in Herodo- 
tus, of the moſt Ancient Language , was 
as ill grounded, as the Diſcovery made by 
it ridiculous. - 'Tis true, Facob Behman 
talks of a Language of Nature, but I think 
he rather intended by it the Langaage of 
Signatures, than that of Words z fince the 
Langaage of Signatures, if underſtood, may 
be interpreted (as he affirms his Langaage 
of Nature may) in Hebrew, Greek. Laten, 


_ Dutch, Eaghſb , or any other vernacular 


Tongue : And in this ſenſe too, That A- 
dam underſtood the Language of Nature (as 
he ſays he did) was a truth, and perhaps 
implied in the Hiftory , which tells us, 
That whatſoever Adam called every living 
Creature, that was the Name thereof. But 
tho this may -be, as he ſays, yet I cannot 
believe that That is ſo which he adds, T hat 
Adam had the Gift [of underſtanding the 
L angnages of Nature] which was loft by 

| hy 
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his Fall, reſtor'd to him by his Regenerati- 
on : For that the New Birth, that con- 
fiſts in renovation of the Mind, after the 
Image of God in Chriſt, has any thing to 
do with Philoſophy, or the Knowledge of 
Nature, 1s a conceit that cannot enter into 
my thoughts : 1 do not find in the Holy- 
Scriptures, which can give us any certain- 
ty herein, that our Saviour Chriſt himſelf 
did teach, or that his Apoſtles and firſt | 
followers did profeſs, Philoſophy and 
Science of Nature. But enough (if not 
too much) in this place, of the Language 
of Nature, ſince here we are to ſpeak of 
the Language of men, and the Language 
of men is words, which are not natural 
but only inſtituted and impoſed, figns. 
The uſe of words of uſual and current 
ſignification is called ſpeakeng z the uſe ei- 
ther of uncurrent E:&#itious words, or of 
current words abuſed from their uſual com- 
mon ſignification, to a private particular 
meaning, is called cantimg. Of the for- 
mer ſort of canting Baſihides, YValentimus, 
and all the Gnoſfticks, in Theology 3 Para- 
celſus, Van-Helmont, and all the Chymtſis 
generally, with many others, in Ph:loſophy 
and Medicine, are not only common, but 
juſtly noted, Examples. Not that the uſe 
of every new Word is canting, or that we 
need be as nice as C. Geſar in Aulas m— 
an 
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and avoid a new word, tho neceflary to 
expreſs our meaning, as we would Charyb- 
dis, or Scylla, Words are but the cloath- 
ing of Thoughts, and therefore muſt be 
made and fitted to them ; and if we keep 
(as near as conveniently we can) to the or- 
dinary Rules and Laws of Speaking, the 
making of new Words, when none, or 
none ſo apt, are ſtampt already, to ſignifte 
our Sentimenrs, is a practice that calls for 
imitation , ſince Cicero himſelf has ſet 
usa Copy ; many . of the Words that 
how enrich the R man Language, and do 
make it ſoexpreſſive, were Innovations of+ 
his: And Epicarus did fo before him : For, 
(as Creero tells us, I. 1. de Nat: Deorum) he 
either invented, or firſt applied the Word 
Tp2AnVic; Sunt , ſays Cicero, rebus nous , 
nvva ponenda nomina, ut Epicurus, ipſe T9«- 
anliv appellavit, quam antea riemo eo verbo 
womnarat. | 

The Eſſence of Words, if words are ta- 
ken, not materially, only for Articulate 
Sounds, but formally ; for Articulate 
Sounds as they are Signs, do lie in their 
{ignification ; and their /zgnsfication, (or that 
which is ſignified by them) has the Name 
of ſenſe or meaning. 

The ſenſe or meaning of words (the want 
whereof we call Nonſenſe) is twofold ; the 
ſenſe and meaning of -—_ in reference to 

Our 
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cur common ordinary Conceptzons ; and the 
/enſe and meaning of words in reference to 
the things expretled and ſignified by them : 
'The former may te term'd Ferbal, the latter 
real ſenſe or (perhaps to ſpeak more pro- 
perly,) the former may be called the /en/e 
or meaning of the words, the latter the 
conception, the -uotron, or the Idea of the 
Thing. Should a Roman Gatholick tell me he 
means by Tran{ubſtantiation, that a real and 
ſubſtantial mutation of the Elements of 
Bread and Wine is made in the Holy Sa- 
crament, into the very Body and Blood of 
Chriſt, but yer ſo, that notwithſtanding 
this mutation, the Species or Accidents of 
Bread and Wine do ſtill remain to affe& 
our ſenſes : 'Tis poſſible I may conceive the 
ſenſe and meaning of the ſeveral words he 
uſes, and alſo apprehend what it is he 
would have me believe, when yet at the 
ſame time, I cannot apprehend that ſuch a 
thing can really be, fince I ſeea plain con- 
tradiction it ſhould ; it being equally im- 
poſſible to maize a Conception ; (that is, to 
frame a coherent conſiſtent Notion or Idea ) 
of the thing he means, and make all'the 
parts of it to hang together, as to make one 
of acircular ſquare, or of a Triangular G:r- 
ole. FEcquem, (ays Cotta 1n Cicero, ||, 3. de 
Nat.. Deorunm pag. 129. tam amentem eſſe 
putas, quz iiud, quo Veſcatar, deum credat 
efje f A 
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. A Diftintiion then there is ({ and that a 
retnarkable one too) between the verbal, 
and real, meaning of words z which to ſet 
out more fully, I will ſhow, Fwft, The 
the Occaſion, and Riſe of it, and then 
Secondly, The Uſe and Benefit of it. 

i Firſt then, this diſtin&ion Arz/es from 
the Imperfe&tion and Inadequacy of Hu- 
man Knowledge; we Knowing little of 
things but under words, and words being 
(immediately ) the {igns but, of our Con- 
ceptions, which are always ſhort and nar- 
row, and, too often, indiſtin& and con- 
fuſed. Now if the fentiments we have 
according to the Vulgar and Ordinary way 
of conceiving, which 1s but general and 
confuſed, do cohere and hang together, 
when one of them is affirmed or ſpoken of 
another, ſo that the Notions are compoſ- 
ſible in common acceptation, we call it 
ſenſe, though really the things themſelves 
( for which thoſe words are underſtood to 
ſtand) be Incompothble, and repugnant 
each to other, and therefore ndeed it is 
Nonſenſe. This is to be better underſtood 
in Examples. Such Propoſitions as theſe, 


that Colows (even as to their Images ) are 


in the Objects in which they do appear ; 
that Odours are in the things ſmelled ; that 
Sapors are in the things that are taſted ; 
theſe and the like Afſertions are not com- 
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monly underſtood, or faid, to be 'Non- 
ſenſe, becauſe, Knowing in the general 
and confuſedly, what is meant by colour, 
what by Odor, and what by Sapor, as 
likewiſe what is meant by the thing ſeen, 
by the thing that is taſted, and by the thing 
which is ſmelled ; nothing appears in 
thoſe confuſed general Notions ( which 
we have, ) to hinder us from thinking that 
Colours, Sapors, and Odours do as really 
Inhere in thoſe external objects, as they 
ſeem to do. And yet toa Perſon that hath 
diſtin, real, and juſt conceptions of the 
ſeveral ſubjects and predicates in thoſe pro- 
poſitions, it 1s evident, that 'tis as groſs and 
palpable Nonſenſe to affirm that Colours, 
Sapors, Odours, and other Accidents, 
( which are but Phenomena and Inten- 
tional beings) do really exiſt in the Sub- 
jects where they ſeem to be, as to ſay, that 
there are Notions and Copitations 1n a 
Walt, in a Figg, or in a Roſe, than 
which there cannot be a greater Bull or 
abſurdity. 

The A4ſefulneſs of this diftintion , 1s 
greater than moſt will think ; fince from 
the want of making, or of obſerving it, 
it comes to paſs, that ſo many do run into 
great miſtakes and errours, in their diſ- 
courſes ; Do skirmith one with another, 
fo no purpoſe, and without end z and of- 
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ten do differ from themfelves, as much as 
each from other. For few there are that 
do tix and ſettle even the verbal Senſe of 
words, ( which often have a doubleneſs 
of meaning, and then are called 414brgous;) 
and fewer that do think of the real, with- 
out which yet, they can never come to any 
certainty 3 ſo that, ( as Mr. Hobbs has in- 
geniouſly ſaid ; words that are Wiſe Mens 
Counters, become Fools Mony. 

The meaning of words, as well the ver- 
bal, as the real, is called Senſe, becauſe 
the Perception of it ought to be as Clear, 
and diſtint, and as ſteady and fixt, as 
that of Senſe is : For words, to be under- 
ſtood as they ought, muſt haye their 
meanings be as clearly and diſtinaly per- 
ceived, by the mind, as obje&s of Senſe 
when they are Seen, or Heard, or Taſted, 
or Smelled, are by the Senſes. 
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SECT. Il 
All Falfity s not Nonſenſe ; but all impoſſible 
Falſity is. Repugnance in the mind to 
yeeld 'afſent to propeſitions that are Non- 
fence, Whence 1: ariſes. Of Enibuſraſm, 
as it is a Kind of Nonſence. What Enthu- 
fiaſm 13, The diſftributtons of it. Exam- 
ples of the ſeveral Kinds of Enthuſiaſm, out 
of Dr. Fludd, and in the Magick. Apho- 
riſms of the Roſy-cruſians. That Enthu- 
fraſts when they ſeem to underſland one ano- 
ther, do ſo by Sympathy only, and not by 
way of Apprehenſion and TFudgment. 
How this may be, ſet out in a ſtory very 
Remarkable. 


Have ſpoken of Senſe and Nonſenſe 

in the general ; but toward a further 
clearing of the Notions of them, and eſpe- 
cially that of the latter, it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that falſity and Nonſence are not Sy- 
nonimous terms ; For all Falfty is not 
Nonſenſe, that is, every Propoſition that 
is falſe, is not alſo Nonſenſical ; for many 
things are poſſible, that are not AZual ; and 
therefore many : propoſitions that are not 
actually true, might have been, or may 
hereafter be ſo; and as what is true, is 
2 Senſe 
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Senſe, ſo Senſe is compoſſ; bility, not actuali- 
ty ; not that only which at preſent is true, 
but whatever isany wiſe poſſible to be fo 
But though all Fallity is not Nonfenſe ; all 
impoſſible Fallity is. I mean, every propo- 
ſition is Nonſenſe, that 1s falſe toihat de- 
gree, that it is impoſſible ( abſolutely im- 
poſſible ) it ſhould be true ; for no pro- 
poſition 1s abſolutely impollible to be true 
but that which implies contradiction, and 
that which implies a contradiction muſt 
needs be Nonſenſe ; ſince the Underſtand- 
ing cannot frame any Notion or Idea of it, 
and ſo cannot make any real ſenſe of the 
words, that compoſe it. Contradiction 
in Terms is plain or groſs Nonſenſe, ( cal- 
led aBull inEngliſh, or anAbſurdity ; ) and 
where the terms in common acceptation are 
not Contradictory,yet if the thing they are 
deſigned to exprels do really imply a Con- 
tradiction, the propoſitions, though Ver- 
bal Senſe, are really Nonſenſe ; as in the 
Inſtances above. 

Obſerve again, that there is in the mind 
a certain ſen{ible Relutance to give aflent 
to Propaſitions that are Incongruous, and 
really Nanſfenfical z for whoever Attends 
to what does paſs within himſelf, will be 
Conſcious of a Pain ( asit were of diflocati- 
on}) upon a ſerious predication of Abſtracts 


one of another ; as when he ſays, good- 
D 4 neſs 
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neſs 1s Juſtice ; or of Contraries, as when 
he affirms, love is hatred, and the like in 
other Inſtances. The Reaſon 1s plain. For 
as this 1s to ſay, that one thing 1s another, 
ſo he that ſays that one thing is another, 
ſays alſo, that neither 1s it felt, that is, fays 
a Contradi&tion, and a ContraGition 
( whither explicite or implicite,) being 
Affirmation and NN of the ſame 
thing,” and conſequently an Aflent and 
Diflent at the ſame time, and Aſlent and 
Diſſent being contrary Motions, ' or Modi- 
fications, it follows, that to ſay, or go 
about to Aﬀent: unto, a Contradiction, 
is to dsſtra#t and diſtort the mind, and put 
it to pain, becauſe it is to draw it contra- 
ry ways at the ſame time. 

Nonſenſe in perſons who pretend to ſu- 
pernatural Afſiſtances, may be called En- 
thuſiaſm, Enthuſiaſm properly, is a falſe 
conceit of being inſpired ; to be znſpired, 
is to receive immediate motions and in- 
ſtints from the Spirit of God; the perſon 
that has this falſe conceit of his being im- 
mediately Inſtinted, and moved by the 
Spirit of God, is called-an Enthuſiaſt. A 
perſon may bean Euthaſzaſt as well in mat- 
ters of Philoſophy, as in thoſe of Divinity, 
and many -Examples there are of both 
forts of Enthuſiaſts, ſome of which I have 
touched before ; but-I forbear to ſay any 
in z more 
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more of them now, in reference to their 
Original, or the Quality and Cauſes of their 
Dittemper, &'c. Since now, it isnot my 
buſineſs to treat of Enthuſiaſm, and to let 
out the Nature of it, under the Notion of 
an Imaginary Inſpiration, ſo much as to 
ſpeak of the Language of Enthuſiaſts, which 
uſually 1s Nonſenſe. 

And of this I find a full Exaryple in Dr. 
Fludd, in the third Look of his Moſaick 
Philoſophy, the firſt Section and fourth 
Chapter , when Having cited the 
Seventh Chapter of the the Book of W/- 
dom, the 25th, verſe. He infers in theſe 
terms, © So that we may difcern by this 
© Diſcription of the Wiſe Man, what is 
* theSpiritual Chriſt, who is the Wiſdom, 
' Vertue, and word of God, and how by 
* his Apparition out of Darkneſs, that is, 
* by the mutation or chanve of the firſt 

« principle, ( which wasin Darkneſs, (2ua- 
f ſz vertum mm Principio, ) from Dark Aleph 
* to Light Aleph, the Waters which were 
« containedin the profound Bowels of the 
* Abyſs were revealed, and were anima- 
* ted, that is to ſay, by the emanation or 
« emiſſion of this ſelf ſame Spirit of Eternal 
© Fireor Light, and afterward by his ad- 
« mirable activity, and reſtleſs motion and 

© penetration (for by Solomonit is ſaid to 
« be Omuibus mobilibus mobilior, Ge. Sap. 


© 7. 24: 
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© 7. 24. ) It firſt diſtinguiſheth and ſepa- 
* rateth the Darkneſs from the Light, tne | 


© obſcure and groſs Waters from the ſubtle ® . 


*and pure, and then it diſpofeth the 1; 
* Heavens into Spherees; laſtly it di- *? 
< videth the grofſer Waters into Sublunary | 
*Elements, as by the words of the firſt 
* Chapter of Geneſrs each Man may plainly | 
OR f 
This is a full Example, and yet in fur- | 
ther entertainment of the Curious, and for *' 
more variety. I will add another in the ? 
Magick Aphoriſms, ( for fo I find them cal- * 
led ) of the Brethren of the Roſy-Croſs, | 
which are as little capable of real Senſe *' 
( atleaſt in my Underſtanding, ) as thatI ? 
cited before from Dr. Fladd: AndI will : 
give themin the ſame Language in which 
I find them, without pretencing to the 
Skill of Tranſlating them exactly. 


I. Aute Omnia puntlum extitit, non rm | 
«5,91 aut Mathematicum, fed diffuſrovum , | 
monas erat explicite, implicite myrias 3 lux 
crat t5 nox, Principium & fints Princip, 
omnia & nihul, eſt & non. 

' 2. Commovet ſe monas un Diade, 6 per 
triadem egreſſe ſunt factes lumints ſecundi, | 

3. Exivit ignis ſimplex, Increatus, eſt fub | 
aquis,tndait ſe tegamento ignis multiplicis. ; 


4. Reſpexit | 


7 vt. 
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+ 4: Reſpexit ad. fontem ſuperiorem &' infe- 
riorem, dedutto typo, triplici wultu figilla- 


5. Creavit unum unttas, & in tria diſiinx- 
it, trinttas eſt & (Juaternarius nexus & me- 
dium reduttHonis. | 

6. Ex viſibilibus primum effulſit aqua, Fe- 
mina incumbents 1gnts, & figurabil1um gravi- 
da mater. 

7. Poroſa erat imteriiis & corticibus varia, 
cujus venter habuit celos convolutos & aſtra 
mndiſcreta. 

8. Separatus artifex diviſit hanc in am- 
plas regiones, & apparente fatu diſparuit ma- 
ter. | 

9. Peperit tamen mater filzos Iucidos, In- 
fluentes, 1m terram Chas. 

Lo. Hey generant matrem 1n noviſſumis,cnjus 
fons cantat 1m luco miraculoſo, 

11. Sapientte condus eſt hic : eſto qus po- 
tes promus. 

12. Patereſft totius creati, & ex filio cre- 
ato per vivam filit Analyſin pater generatur. 
Habes ſummum generantys circuls myſte- 
rium : fills filius eft, qui filis pater 
furt. | 


This it ſeems is the Rofycracean Creed, in 
which perhaps there may be much of deep 
myſtery and ſenſe ; but for m I can 
make none, that is real; and I believe _ 

mo 
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moſt of my Readers will be able to make of | 


it as little as | z and therefore I have ſet it 


down as an Inſtance and Example of 3 
Nonſenſe, that Nonſenſe which 1 called 2 


Enthuſiaſm. 


And here (ſince it may be demanded if i 


ſuch Enthufraſms really are Nonſenſe, and 


conſequently unintelligible, how it comes *' 
to paſs that Enthuſiafls do underſtand one 
another 2) I conceive it fat to obſerve, that 7; 
when Entbuſraſts think, that they under- ' 
ſtand One Another (as in truth they pra- } 
fels to do, and this fo ſeriouſly, that 'tis ? 
hard not to believe them to have ſome im- * 


preſhons common to them, which may 
ſupport their Profeſſion ; ) yet far asmuch 
as no ſober man, tho never ſo ſagacious or 
inquiſitive, can underſtand them, it muſt 
bereckon'd an effect of Sympathy, and not 
of Intelleftual Apprehenſion, I mean, they 
underſtand one another not judzcrouſly, by 
conceiving 3 that 1s, by framing clear and 
con(iſtent Notions of what is ſaid, but only 
fimpathetically, by having, upon ſuch Ex- 
preitions ſome Notions, and conſequent 
Thoughts, excited in them, that are con- 
formable to theirs that uſe the Expreſſions: 
' it being with Enthuſzaſts, who poſleſs the 
ſame Frame and texture of mind, as with 
uniſon Lutes,or other Inſiruments fitly tuned; 
in which to touch one, is to affect and ſtir 
all within a convenient diſtance, To 
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- To, evidence. how much conformity irr 
Body and mind may ſignitie to that purpoſe 


2 I will make a relation of a very credible 
7 Story which I have read of Twins ; who 


7] exactly reſembling each the other inall the 


Features and Lineaments of Body, and 


conſequently in Frame and Texture of 


* mind, did alſo //mpath ze to a wonder ; fo 
7 that being at great diſtance one from ano- 
2 ther, they would notwithſtanding be ſtir- 
7 red with the ſame Aﬀections and motions. 
7 The Story is to be found in a Book enti- 
2 tuled, Remarkable Antiquities of the City of 
3 Exeter, ' pag. 42, 43.) and is this ; Heury 
7 © Tracy, an Inhabitant of the City aforeſaid, 
2 * had a numerous Iflue, being the Father 
; © of eight Sons, and eight Daughters ; the 
7 * the Sixth and Seventh Sons were of one 
7 © Birth Twins, and ſo well like 1a a all Li- 
! *naments, and ſo equal in Stature, fo co- 
{ ©loured in Hair, and fo like in Face and 
7} « Geſtures, that they could not be known 


© one from the other, no not by their 


7 © Friends, Parents, Brothers or Siſters, but 
! ©privately by ſome ſecret marks, and open- 


* ly by wearing ſome ſeveral coloured Rib- 
{bands alike, which in ſporr they would 
* ſometimesexchange to make tryal of their 


1 © Friends Judgment ; yet ſomewhat more 


© ſtrange was, that their Minds and A4fett:- 


1 © ons were as one, for what the one loved, 


© the 


. 2 
* the other deſired ; and ſo on the contrary, 
* the loathing of any thing by the oye,"was 
* the diſtaſtingof the ſame thing by the 0- 
* ther; yea, ſuch a conſideration, or in- 
«< bred Power or Sympathy was in their na- | 
© tures, that if Nicholas were fick or grie- 
© ved, Andrew felt thelike pain, (tho' far ds- 
« tant and remote in their perſons, and that 
« too, without any intelligence given to el- 
*ther party; }and 'twas alſo obſerved that if 
© Andrew were merry, Nicholas was like- 
« wiſe ſo affeted, altho' in different places 
«* which long they Fould not endure to be 
*aſunder ; for they ever defired to eat, 


* drink, ſleep and walk together ; yea, ſo ; i: 


* they lived and died, for they both ſerved 
*the King in Arms againſt his Barons; and 
* ina Battle, the one being ſlain, the other 
* ſtept preſently into his place; where in 
© the height of danger (no perſwaſions able 
* to remove or hinder him) was there like- 
© wiſe killed. 

The like ( 1f not the ſame” Story I find 
reported by the Author of the Book, Enti- 
tuled, England's Worthies in Church and 
State, Printed London 1684.:; (pag. 165.) 
who tells it in theſe Words : © Nzcholas and 
* Andrew Tremane (ſays he) were Twins 
© alike in all Lineaments, and felt like 
* pain, tho at diſtance, and without any 


* Intelligence given; they equally deſired 
*to 
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© to walk, travel, ſit, fleep, eat and drink to- 
© gether. In this -they differed, that at 

* New-Haven in Hance, the one was a Cap- 

* tain of Troop, the other but a Private 
* Soldier z there they were both ſlain toge- 
© ther Ann. 1564. 

Theſe. (two, if two) Stories open a 
great-light for the underſtanding the Sym- 
pathies and Conſents that are in the World 
of Nature, as well as in the World of men; 
but I think it not fo proper to inſiſt any 
longer upon them at this time, fince- the 
very occaſion that I have taken of men- 


_ tioning them here, is but incident, and 


indirect. | 


— 


SECT. 1II. 


Of Queſtions,” their Nature, and their 4i- 
firibation. That @ Queſtion is neither 
true, nor falſe; neither Affirmative , 
nor Negative. An Objeftion remo- 
ved. | That ' proceeding by way of (Que- 
flzon , or 'ay''it were of Inquiry, in 
Common Diſcourſe, 4 wvery uſeful, 45 
well 4s Cyorl. PFudgment required in put- 
ting T ertinent Queſtions. 


S Words when they are joined and 
"& put together ; for Example, a Ver- 
| tuous 


| [43 
tuois Woman, an Excellent man, are cal- 
led Orat:on. of Speech z - and if joined by * 
way of Affirmation, or Negation, are cal- ? 
led Propoſetions, and Propoſitions joined by 
a Conjun&tion , a Compound Propolition ; 
ſo a Propoſition when there 1s added to it 
a Sign of Interrogation is called a Queſtion. 
For Inſtance , Whether the Bapts/m 'of 
John is the ſame wich Chrifi's? Whether 
the Heavens are ſolid ? or Fluid 2 Whether 
the Sun is a Flame ? Whether the Earth 
move ? And {ince a Sign of Interrogation | 
may be added to any Propoſition whatever; 
it follows, that Queſtions are of as many | 
kinds as Propolitions themſelves, in reſpe& ; 
of their Subſtance and quantzty; ſo that they ! 
are either S:mple, or Gompound ; Univerſal, | 
or Particular ; Indefinite, or Sinzular. On- | 
ly as to the quality of Propoſitions, as well | 
the Yerbal, ( which is the Affirmation, of | 
the Negation is in them;) as the real, (their 
verity, or falfity,) it muft be owned, that 
Queſtions are not capable of the ſame di- ' 
ſtribution in reſpe& of this, as Propofiti- | 
ons are. For tho' Propofitions may be divi- 

ded intotrue and falſe, and into Affirmative 
and Negative, Queſtions cannot ;, ſince he 
who only asketh tie Queſtion, whether 

a thing is ſo? or not ſo? neither affirmeth, ! 


nor denieth it to be ; and he that neither *' 


afirmeth, nor denieth a thing to be, ſptaks | 
nor | 
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' Nor true nor falſe of it. And yet it muſt 


be confeſſed , that as a Queſtion may be 
asked, there may be implication of Afﬀfirma- 
tion, or Negation 1n it z ſo that in this re- 
gard a Queſtion may have the Denomina- 
tion of being affirmative, or negative, ac- 
cordingly as it is made: But this is but 
accident, and ariſes not from the natare of 
a Queſtion, nor belongs unto it as ſuch, 
but rather is contrary, and only ſprings 
from the manner of putting the Queſtion. 
I will give an Example in each : This Que- 
ſtzon, Is not Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God ? 
may be called Affirmative, becauſe, being 
made in that manner, it ſeems to imply, 
that he who puts it, would have the An- 
ſwer to be, heis; and this is Jeſus Chriſt 
the Son of God ? eſpecially as it 1s toned in 
pronouncing, may be termed a Negative 
Queſtion, becauſe it ſeems to imply, he is 
not. But then either way of propoſing 
the Queſtion, is not barely the putting a 
Queſtion, but alſo a direfting the Anſwer : 
For to make a fair and naked Queſtion, it 
ſhould be worded thus ; Whether Jeſus 
Chriſt be the Son of God ? elſe it may be 
only verbally a Queſtion, but in effet an 
Afſertion. ueſtio (ſays Cicero, hb. 4. Aca- 
dem Queſt.) eſt Appetitio Cognitionis, Queſts- 
onsſque fmis Invent, 


E But 
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But to leave a Diſcourſe that certainly 
will appear but dry and barren to ſome, 
and to refer ſuch others, who are better 
pleaſed with it, and with the like, unto 
common Logicians and Summalifts ;, 1 will 
only obſerve, that in common Diſcourſe 
and Converſation, to make Obje&ions by 
way of Queſtion, as it is leſs offenſive than 
that of aſſerting and dogmatizing, ſo, bein 
well managed, it is no lefs convincing a 
perſwaſive. For this Reaſon the way was 
much in uſe with the Ancients, eſpecially 
with Socrates and Plato, who preferr'd it 
before the Method of Syllogiſm,and Oppo- 
ſition ; and in truth, to queſtion, ſince it is 
not to affirm, or to deny, does not contra- 
dit, or put a miſtake upon Any, but ſeems 
only a further Inquiry, rather than Oppo- 
ſition of what is Afirmed.z and yet as it 
_— a great proportion of Judgment, 

of ſtrength and clearneſs of underſtand- 
ing, to do it pertinently and well z ſo be- 
ing done in this manner, it gains more ea- 
fily, and as it were by ſurprize. Beſides, 
the way of queſtioning is broader and lar- 
er than that of Syllogizing, which is con- 
ned to one medium, and which too 1s of- 
ten uſed to divert and carry one off from 
the buſineſs in hand, for which purpoſe it 
ſerves moſt excellently well, if managed 
with dexterity.. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Notion, the immediate Objet+ of Appre- 
henſ(ion. 


SEC. 4 


That Notion may be conſidered two ways. 
it. In general, and 21ly. more ſpectally. 
Of Notion in the general ſenſe of the 
Word. No Original Native Notztons. 
Why it ſeems as if there were. The Notion 
of Apprehenſion cleared. Of Notion in the 
ſpecial and limited Senſe of the Word, what 
it is, That the underſianding apprebends 
things but inadequately, and under Notions 
in the limited ſenſe. This evidenced by ſe- 
veral conſiderations. An Objettion againſt 
removed, 


Have ſpoken of words the ordinary, 

but inſtituted, means of Apprehenlt- 
on ; I am now to ſpeak of Notion, the im- 
mediate Obje (ſome would call it the na- 
tural means) of Apprehenſion. 

The word Notion, may be confidered 
two ways, either as it does fignthe more 
generally and largely, or as it is taken 
in a more reſtrained, ſpecial and particular 
ſenſe. E 2 A 
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A Notion in the general and larger ac- 
FEPtation of the word , 1s any conception 
ormed by the Mind in reference to Objetts 3 
and fo taken, is the ſame with a -thought, 
or that, in reſpect of the Mind, that a Sen- 
timent largely taken, is, in reſpec of the 
ſenſe. I ſay a Sentiment largely taken 3 
for inſtance; when Sentiment 1s taken in 
ſpect of the Viſive Power, not ſtrictly and 
properly for light, or colour only ; but 
fargely, for any perception that the Eye 
has, by way of fight, of things, or of their 
relations and habitudes. And fince there 
is ſo great an Analogy between the Eye and 
the Underſtanding,and between the Sent1- 
ments of the one,and of the other,it will be 
an eaſy inference,that no rcaſon can be gi- 
ven why there ſhould be Original InnateA- 
trons in the Underſtanding(as ſome imagine 
there muſt) that it may be able to appre- 
hend, which will not equally argue, that 
thereſhould be thelike orsginab Figures and 
Images in the Eye, which ſhould enable it 
to ſees and yet none will Allow of 
theſe. 

But to ſhow how lt comes to paſs, that 
there are (as there are) appearances as if 
the mind had ſome original innate Nott- 
ons, which for that reaſon are called Protep- 
ſefand Anticipations, and withal to bring 


ſome light to the buſineſs of Apprehenfion, 
whach 
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which (as to the way of it) is obſcure e- 
nough, and but ſeldom touched to any pur- 
poſe : I will offer an Obſervation very 
common , but (as it may be applied) 
very luciferous in reference to this Sub- 
zect. 
Every body obſcrves, that if a Blow is 
aimed at the Head of any perſon, he will 
hold up his Arm to receive it, and keep it 
from his head, without thinking either 
that, or why, he does fo; and this 1s faid to 
bedone Natarally, and by inſtin& ; becaule, 
in truth, it is done without premedita-1on, 
and fo, at that time, without any actual 
conceived deſ1zn. 

And yet again it is certain, that an In- 
fant will not do fo, or any Child before it 
has been taught and inſtructed to do it ; 
which makes it plain, that the doing ſon 
thoſe who are come to reaſon, is no effect of 
natural inſtin&, but of uſe; only the Child 
was taught to do it fo early, that by the 
time he comes to the Age of Diſcretion, 
having forgotten, or rather, having made 
no obſervation, when it was firſt taught, 
or firſt did it, and upon what Motives, and 
doing it now without deliberation it hath 
the aſpe& of a thing effeted by Nature, and 
not of a c«ftom or habit. 

In the ſame manner in the buſineſs of 


Reaſon, we may, and often do proceed up- 
E 3 R 
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on Principles inſtilled into us very early, 
and are Aced by them, without Knowing 
how, or why, it being no Effe& of pre- 
ſent conſideration. Experience confirms 
this,ſfince we may be certain, if we do but at- 
tend to our own Actions, that,many jtimes, 
we are carried to the Aﬀection, or Dit- 
affection of things, and the Approbation 
or Diſapprobation of them, we Know 
not why, and yet all the paſons and Mo- 
tions of our Mind, have Reaſons for them 3; 
for all Effe&s muſt have Cauſes ; but theſe, 
ſometimes, are ſo early graffed in us, and, 
at other times, ſo anawares, that we re- 
member not they were ſo; and then the 
Efefts, only being obſerved, and the 
cauſes lying deep , hidden and ſecret , 
we do call it Mature, or Inſtin&t, though 
in truth, it be Reaſon, and habit, as much 
as any thingelſe is, 

Again, -much the ſame way we do com- 
pute. or reckon ; for when we uſe any 
greater: numbers, either in Addition, or 
in Subſtraction, or in any other Arithmeti- 
cal operation, we do it without any actu- 
al confideration-of what the leſſer- particu- 
lar numbers are- that make the greater, 
for that we have done before, ' ( perhaps 
long,) and conſequently are poſleſſed of 
the Ideas ( may I fo expreſs it ) without 
the mages of them. But at firſt, we had 
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a particular Knowledge. As, when we 
Multiply and ſay, Six and Six is Twelve, 
and Twelve and Twelve is Four and 
Twenty, we do it without conlidering 
actually at that time, that fix is ſo many 
unites, though at firſt ( but poſlibly fo 
long ago that wedo not remember it ) we 
did ſo, and muſt (do ſo )-to Know the 
articular value of that number ; and the 
ike is of others. | 
And thus alſo with an eaſie Application 

may it be conceived, how words come to 
ſtand in the mind for things, and that when 
we have the word, we think we have the 
{imple Idea of the _—_ it 1s juſt as the 
_— [ 6 ] doth ſtand for the number 
[C Six. ] And that whenonce we have had 
a diſtin Idea or Notion of the amber, 
afterward, ( without a&ual thinking 
thereof, ) we uſe the Figure inſtead of it, 
and that as well, or better than if we did 
diſtintly conſider the Number it ſelf. 
Now, words do carry the ſame Relation 
unto things, that Figures do unto Num- 
bers, aad both Words and Figures ſeem 
to derive the power which = have of 
ſtanding iu the Mind as Repreſentatives, 
from the connexion they have, Figures 
with Numbers, and Words with Things s 
after the ſame manner as we hold up our 
Arm, or a Stick, to ſave our Head, with. 

E 4 ous 
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out thinking of ſaving it.-* For though 
the Action prevents - all a&tual thought 
of the End of it, yet 'tis done for an End, 
in vertue of it its firſt Dzre&:on and Uſe. 
This Diſcourſe attended to, and well di- 
geſted, will open a great light into -the 
way in which the Underſtanding comes 
to have Apprehenſion of things by the 
means of Words; and to form its Ideas 
and Notions, taking Notions largely for 
any Thoughts or Conceptions. 

But beſides the former Senſe of the 
Word { Notion, ] there is Another 
which is more Reftrained and Limited ; 
in which a Notion is Modus Conciptendt, a 
certain particular manner of conceiving 
a manner of conceiving things that corre- 
ſponds not to them but only es they are 

bjetts, not as they are Things ; there be- 
ing in every Conception ſome thing that 
is purely Obje&:ive, purely Notional ; in 
ſo much that few, if any, of the Ideas 
which we have of things are properly 
P:Fures; our Conceptions of things no 
more reſembling them in ſtri& Propriety, 
than our Words do our Conceptions, for 
which yet they do ſtand, and with which 
they havea Kind of ' Correſpondence and 
Anſwering: juſt as Figures that do ſtand 
for Numbers ; yetare no wiſe like them; 


To 
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To make this clearer, it muſt be conſi- 
dered that the Eye has no perception of 
things but under the Appearance of Light, 
and Colours, and yet Light and Colours 
do not really exiſt in the things them- 
ſelves, that are perceived and ſeen by means 
or them, but are only in the Eye. Like- 
wiſe the Ear has no perceivance of things, 
as of a Bell, of a Lute, or of a Vio!, but 
under ſounds, and yet ſound is only a ſen- 
timent in the Ear that hears, and is not, 
or any thing like it, in the Bell, or Viol, 
or Lute that is heard. For as the Eye has 
no Perceivance of things but under C oloxrs 
that are notin them, ( and the ſame time 
with due alteration, muſt be ſaid of the 0- 
ther Senſes. ) So the Underſtanding Appre- 
not things, or any Habitudes or Aſpects 
of them, but under Certain Notions that 
neither have that being in Objects, or that 
being of Obje&s, that they ſeem to have 3 
but are, inall reſpects, the very ſame to 
the mind or Underſtanding, that Colours 


| are to the Eye, and Sound to the Ear. 


To be more particular, the Uunderſtand- 
ing conceives not any thing but under the 
Notion of an En:ty, and this either a Sub- 
fiance or an Accident; Under that of a 
whole, ore of a part ; or ofa Caxſe, or of 
an Efett, or the like ; and yet all theſe and 
the like, are only Entztzes of Reaſon con- 
vY ceived 
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ceived within the mind, that have no 
more of any real true Exiſtence without 
it, than Colours have without the Eye, 
or Sounds without the Ear. Every perſon 
that hath the leaſt Underſtanding of the 
way in which we do apprehend things, 
will yield this to be true as to Whole and 
Part, to Cauſe and Effet, and to all the 
Notions which are commonly termed by 
Logicians the Second ; and it 1s as certain- 
ly true inreference to Subſtance and Acci- 
dent, to (Quantity, Quality, and thoſe other 
General Notions under which the Under- 
ſtanding apprehends its Obje&ts, though 
commonly they are called Er/t ones, 
_ in compariſon of the others are 
0. 

I have laboured the more to make the 
Notion that I have in this buſineſs plain 
and eaſte, becauſe much of what is to be 
ſaid hereafter will depend upon it ; and 
now taking it for granted that my mean- 
ing is Intelligzble, what remains, is to 
evince true; and this I ſhall do, from the 
very Nature of Cogitation in general, ( as 
it comprehends Senſation as well as Intel- 
letion, ) ſince that the Underſtanding 
doth Pinits Notions upon Objects, ariſes 


not from its being Such a particular Kind 


of Cogitative Faculty, but from its being 
Cogitative at large; let us then reflect 
| again 
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again on the Nature of Cogitation at 
large. 

It is certain that things to us Men are 
nothing but as they doſtand in our Analogy 
that is, in plain terms, they are nothing 
to us but as they are known by us ; and 
as certain, that they ſtand not in our Ana- 
logy, nor are Known by us, but as they 
are 1n our Faculties, in our Senſes, Ima- 
gination, or Mind ; and they are not in 
our Faculties, either in-their own realities, 
or by way of a true Reſemblance and Re- 
preſentation, but only- in reſpect of certain 
Appearances or Sentiments, which, by the 
various impreſſions that they make upon 
us, they doeither Occaſion only, or Caule, 
or ( which is moſt probable ) concur unto 


in Cauſing with our Faculties. Every 


Cogitative Faculty, though it is not the 
Sole Caule of its own immediate [ appa- 
rant ] Obje&, yet has a ſhare in making 
it : Thus the Eye or Viſive Faculty hath 
a ſhare in making the Colours which it is 
ſaid to ſee the Ear or Auditive Power, 
a ſhare in producing ſounds, which yet it 
is ſaid to hear ; the Imagination has a part 
in making the Imagies ſtored in it ; and 
there is the ſame Keaſon for the Ulnder- 
ſtanding, that it ſhould have a like ſhare 
in framing the Primitive Notzons under 
which it takes in and receives _—_—_ In 

umz, 


t 
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ſumm, the 7mmedzateObjetts of cogitation, 
as it 1s exerciſed by men, are entia cogita- 
t1onts, all Phxnomena ; Appearances that 
do no more exiſt without our faculties in 
the things themſelves, than the Images 
that are ſeen in water, or behind a glaſs, 
do really exiſt in thoſe places where they 
ſeem to be. 

But as this 1s a truth that Many will 
admit with more facility in reference to 
the Objects of Senſe, and Imagination, as 
Colours, Sapors, Sounds, &'c. Than to 
thoſe of the Mind or Underſtanding, ſuch 
as Subſtance, Accident, Quality, Action, &'c. 
So 1 find my ſelf obliged to give a farther 
demonſtration that it holds in theſe, as well 
as in thoſe; which I hope to do by the 
following Conſiderations, 


Firſt, the underſtanding converſes not 
with things ordinarily but by the Inter- 
vention of the ſenſe, and ſince ſentiments 
of ſenſe are but Appearances, not Pictures, 
or proper Repreſentations, it 1s hard to 
conceive how ſuch conceptions are fra- 
med only by their occaſtton, and only 
wrought out of them, ſhould be pour- 
traits of the things themſelves, and made 
juſt and exact to them. 


Secondly, The underſtanding is a power 
of 
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of that nature that many think it doth not 
immediately Attinge (as they call it) or 
reach particular ſingular beings, which 
yet are the only beings that compoſe the 
Univerſe, as members or parts of it; and 
really, it uſes to proceed by way of 4b- 
ſtirafion, and therefore doth more Conna- 
turally converſe with Univerſa:s, that are 
not of Mundane exiſtence, than with fin- 
gulars that are. Now, ſince things as 
they are in the mind, do undergo an 4bs 
ftraftion and ſublimation, certain it is, 
they muſt put on another dreſs there, and 
ſo appear in quite another ſhape than that 
they have in the World. In ſhort, All 
Agree that our conceptions of things are 
but 7nadequate, as indeed they muſt needs 
be, ſince things have much Refracion 
(may I ſo expreſs it) both before they 
come, and after that they come, to the 
mind z and if they are inadequate, they 
cannot be commenſurate, that is, they 
cannot bo ſo juſt and exact, to things, as 
to ſhow them as they be, and in their own 
exiſtences. 


Thirdly, It may be Argued from the 
very nature of an Idez or notion ; fince 
this after a ſort is a ſentiment of the mind, 
as a ſentiment (properly ſo called) is, after 
a ſort, an Idea or Notion of the ſenſe; the 

imme- 
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immediate objects of the ſenſe are ſen{ible 
ſentiments, and thoſe of the underſtanding 
are Intellefiual ones; which they muſt 
needs be, becauſe the underſtanding it 
ſelf is a kind of ſenſe, only a more ſubli- 
med and raiſed, Mens ipſa (ſays Cicero, 
l. 4. Academ. Queſt.) qae ſenſuum fons eſt, 
etiam ipſa Senſus eſt, &C. 

In fine, this is ſo certain a truth, that 
whoſoever refle&ts, tho' never ſo little, 
cannot chuſe but obſerve, that as he takes 
in nothing by his ſenſe but under /ents- 
ments, Which are the notions of ſenſe, ſo he 
receives in nothing in his underſtanding, 
but under certa;u notions, which are the 
ſentiments of the mind; fince he knows 
nothing Intelle&tually but either in general 
only, under the notion of a th:ng, or more 
ſpecially under that of a ſubſtance, or elſe 
of an Accident ; and what are all theſe but 
Objettive Notions ? as will appear in parti- 
cular upon the examination and Tryal of 
them. 

Let us then inquire fr/# into the theng, 
(for we ſhall ſhew it of Subpance and Acer- 
dent hereafter) and what is thing but mo- 
dus concipiend; ? anotion or ſentiment that 
the mind has, of whatſoever any wiſe is, 
becauſe itis ? Thing indeed is the moſt ge- 
neral notion, but then it is but a not#on, 
becauſe it is general; and has the moſt of 


a 
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' a notion, becauſe it is the moſt general. 


To be more particular ; If the Queſtion & : 


asked, what thing is? or what 1s meant by 


that word > Some have no other Anſwer 
but this, that a thing 1s that which hath 
eſſence. But then it may be farther de- 
manded, what is meant by efſeuce, which 
is faid to be had > What it is to have el- 
ſence? And what is meant by that, which 
hath it? Or if it be ſaid, that a thing is 
that, which ts, (as it is by others;) the 
ſame difficulties again occur: for it may 
be demanded, what that is, which is ? 
And what is meant, when it is faid to be? 
And whether Exiſtence be Eſſence ? eſpe- 
cially ſince Exiſtence feems not the firſt 
conception of a thing; but is a ſecond, or 
after-conception z as not being that, which 
makes a thing to be what it is, (a thing;] 

but what only makes it a thing in being. 
By this, 1t plainly appears, that the 
meaning of the word [zh:ng,] is but an 
madequate conception, ariſing in the mind 
upon its converfing with Objefs, and fo 
doth ſpeak a certain particular ſentiment, 
which the mind has of them; a ſentiment 
better underſtood, than defined by words; 
but a ſentiment too, that doth not enter 
us into the knowledge of the Reality it 
ſelf (may I fo expreſs it,) of tas which 
1s; which we only apprehend inadequately, 
under 
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under the Diſguiſe and Maſquerade of no- 
tions, As, that it is that, which is; or 
that which has eſſence ; or the like ; but 
not by any adequate exa& conception. 
And as for Subſtance and Accident, which 
yet are the firſt ſteps we make toward a 
diſtin& Perceivance and knowledge of 
things ; what are they, but likewiſe Mod: 
concipiend:? Entities of Reaſon, or notions, 
that (it is true) are not without grounds, 
but yet that have, themſelves, no Formal 
being but only in the Mznd, that frames 
them; there being no ſuch thing in the 
World as a Subſtance, or an Accident, any 
more than ſuch a thing as a Subje&, or an 
Adjuntt ; and yet we apprehend not 
any thing bur as one of theſe, to wit, as 
a Subſtance, or as an Accident ; ſo that 
we apprehend not any at all, juſt as they 
are, in their own realities, but only under 
the Top-knots and Drefles of Notions, 
which our minds do put on them. 

But here it will be told me, that plain 
unlearned men, who yet do exerciſe the 
Acts of Reaſoning well enough, and per- 
haps in the beft manner, as doing it with- 
out Art, andin a way the moſt agreeable 
to Nature, do conceive and ſpeak of things 
without conceiving or minding of. Noti- 
ons, ſuch as I have mention'd ; for they 
conceive and ſpeak of man, of good ny 
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evil, of wertue_and vice, and the like, 
without conceiving, or. minding of Subſtan- 
ces, or Accidents. * *Bnt this 1s eaſily got 
over. For tho unlearned plain men do 
not explicitely and 'in_ terms denominate 
goodneſs, vertue, vice, Ec. Accidents, yet 
fince' they do conceive them (as All do) 
all things that are i» a man, or in forme 0- 
ther thing, tho' they do.not call them Ac- 
cidents, - yet do they conceive them 2s Ac- 
cidents': And when'they do conceive, or 
ſay of a man, for inftance, that” he is ver- 
tuous Or. vicious, of the like, they do Ccon- 
ceive him-to have wertue or vice #: him ; 
that is, tho" they do not-think of the name 
ſubſtance,” yet they do really conceive that 
perſon'to 'be one ; ſince a ſubſtance” is no- 
thing but a ſubje#,* or-a thing that 'has 0- 
ther things in'it as Accidents; whereas in 
truth, neither Accident, nor Subſtance 
hath any being but only in the . mind, 
and by-the- only vertue of cogitation or 


thought. ©" 
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zrences from the former Diſcourſe 
Re hes knowledge for # ; X 

but intentioual, not real. The 

of this berries; an O -— «f 


removed, dnt 28), Jeeendh 

immediate je of the cogitativ _ 
| are ſomewiſe external to thoſe. poivers z and 
this, both as to zppearances, (which us ſen- 
fibly demonſtr ated) aud as to their grounds. 
Two other Inferences added; the faſt in re- 
| foews to the grouuds of the Dotirine of 

the old Academy; the ſecond c 
the obligation we are under ordinarily #0 
beg" ſpeak. 0 74 things as they are in 
uelog) —_ $0 -0ur Fw: 


Analogy, and 
ths 


Fer M am the former Diſcourſe; 
that human knowledg edge (at X 
the moſt part) is 'but Intentional, not 
Real ; and that we have no Perception of 
any thing, (In any degree to ſpeak of,) 
jo. 4t is 1n its own Reality and being. 
For all our notions and conceptions of 
things, are of them under ſentiments; the 
underſtanding it ſelf (as I argued before) 
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being but a higher and more ſublimated 
ſenſe 3 and ſentiments (as ſuch) are in 
ang own forwalities but apparently only, 
x exiftently, without the faculties thar 

0 conceive them. Tobe be particular, 
we have no perception or knowledge of 
any thing but as it is a Subſtence, 'or an 
Accidens, gr a ality, &c. And theſe 
are only nations :* example, asto Wa- 

ter 3 we have no knowledge of it by all, or 
any of our fenſes, what reglly it 1sin #t ſelf 
juft as'it is, -and abſolutely fpeaking ; - for 
Soar anerly! orant (otherwiſe than by 
_ thi Magnitude and fize of 

ey e parts that a uber 1t; 'Tgnorant 
of their figure and 'thape; and 4gnorant 
alſo of the kind, and degree : of motion 
the: have; all this we are norant -of, 
wes is all that is Real in Water 
But as Ignorant as we are of -what it really 
is, in it Telf, -and abſqglutelyconfidered; we 

wv much * aratiye Relative 'Know- 
e of it ; 'for weknow oy ſenſe tobe 
Tr z to have {ome degree of xenacity-or 
rilolny z to.be moiſt ;'tn a word, to have 
ſo.many Qualities (for ſo we cpnevive and 

) thar fl pu together, do give the 
mind a {efficient rife ro Aiftinguilh it, as a 
bt Ein, From 'Earth, -or Fire, 
'v0.that a perton Fe, -has at any time het 
"'” ® tne 
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the perceptlon of them all, will not mi- 
ſtake them afterward, one for the other, 
But here it muſt be remembred, that (as 
I have ſhewed before) tho' we do not. ſee 
the reality of things immediately, and juſt 
as it isin the things themſelves, yet by 
means of ſentiments and notions, we do, 
ſomewile, perceive zt : as the Eye that ſees 
not any thing immediately but Light or 
Colours, yet by means of Light and Co- 
lours, diſcerns Gold, Silver, Stones, Wood, 
as alſo the Magnitudes, the Figures, .the mo- 
tions, the diſtances of things; with a thou- 
ſand other Realities, ſo.the underſtariding 
diſcerns infinite Realities, infinite habitudes 
of things z not indeed immediately, but ei- 
ther under the ſentiments of ſenſe, or by 
means of its own, which 1 call notions; as 
of Subſtance, Quality, Cauſe, Efted, 
Whole, Part, : &c. | | 
I have been ſomewhat longer in, the Ex- 
plication,:of this Inference, becauſe 'to 
know. the nature of our Knowledge, muſt 
needs be of great advantage unto us; and 
much. relieve us in our Inquiry after the 
nature of, Things z fince it-frees us from 
the confuſion, that our mind muſt neceſſa- 
rily be in,, ſhould it take the Apparitions 
.of things (for ſuch ſentiments 1 notions 
are) to. be external and real Exiftences. 
Would not a thinking man be much per- 
plexed, 
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plexed;- to make. a ſatisfying conception 
what that Image is, that he ces in a glaſs, 
or in - water, if he- was perſwaded of 1ts 
being a Reality (of Exiſtence,) - and not a 
meer Apparition 2 The like muſt he be, 
who takes Objective Notions for real Ex- 
iſtences, and who confounds Attributes 
that are only Ot jecive, and that” do be- 
long to things but as they are Objects with 
thoſe that do belong unto them as they 
are Things, and that are Real, 

However, it will not follow, as ſome 
have weakly Objected, that then nothing 
is Real; for tho' the Images themſclves of 
Whiteneſs, Blackneſs, Redneſs, Greennels, 
that do ſeem znherent in vifible Objects, are 
not really ſo, yet really there are Diſpoſ1- 
tions and textures of particles in thoſe Ob- 
jects; that, by the. various Modifications 
which they give the Light, do-.occation in 
the'Eye, to which the Light is reflected, 
all that diverſity of ſentiments , which we 
call colours, that does appear.in thoſe Ob- 
jects. The ſame, matatu mutandis muſt be 
{aid ;of founds, fapors, odors, and of Tan- 
gible- qualities, and. in proportion will 
hold alſo'in mental;notions, , For: tho' the 
very: Notions of Entity, Subſtance, - Acci- 
dent, Whole; Part, Cauſe, Effet, and 
the like, - do not really exiſt without - the 
mind; yet as they do /zerz, Real, and ſome 
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ore Reat than others; ſo really they have 
m things without us certaiti*gonmds or 
Foundations, that, uport our cortverfe with 
theſe things, do naturally - Occaſion; of 
Excite, ſach notions and ſentittients.in us; 
Dut I will ſpeak to this matter more par- 
ficularly; becauſe it is of importance. 


Firft then, the 7mmediate Objets: of 
Copitatiot;, both the Senfitive, ahd the 
Intellectual, dre; . iti 4ppearance, eternal 
to their ſeveral faculties ; that is, fucli 
Objects do ſo* Jeem to be without their ſe- 
veral faculties, to which they correſpond, 
that, itt appearance, they are either the 
very #ltimtate Obje&s themſelves: of thoſe 
faculties, or, at leaſt, do Exift in them, 
ahd upon this account are called Objects 5 
for Whitefteſs /eems to the Eye to be #m 
ſnow, of in # white wall 4 and ſound to 
the Ear, t6 be in the Air; a Man doth 
feem to the underſtanting, to be really a 
Subſtariee,' of a thing that is inveſted with 
Atci&fey:e cn inn rnd IR 

If it be- 1nquired how it comes to pals, 
that ſentiments/and motions, whick really 
are not in the things that are without us, 
do yet appedr 45 if they were, and conſe- 
quently that they ſeefiy to be Objects ? it 
muſt be #yſtared, that this arifes from the 
very mature of cogitation it Rt,” and _ 
( = 3 Sq | tne 
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the cogitative facultiesz and; that both 
Reaſon' and Experience do evidence, it 
muſt be ſo. 


Firft, Reaſon fheweth that it muſt be ſo; 
for as we are conf{ciats: that we have a 
perceivance of Objedts under certain :lma- 
ges, and Notions, fa we are not canfcious 
of any Action by which our faculties 
ſhould make thoſe knages or Notionss and 
therefore: being ſentible that we are AF 
fected with fuch Images, and Notions, ſo 
long 4s, and no langer tban. we do Attend 
to things. without us, (which t Are 
therefore called Objefts;,) and; not; heing 
ſenlible. that we are: fo by any Acgon from 
within our ſelves, it cannot/ byt- appear 
unto us that we are Aﬀected only from the 
things without us, and: fo, what really is 


only -in our ſelves, muſt ſeem; to come 


from tha(e things, and conſequently to be 
really in them. 

Experience alſo fhews; (to wit, that 
what is really but in the cogitative faculty, 
does yet ſeem without itz) for if the Eye 
by any accident becomes infefted with Co- 
lowss, a —— in —_ 
than experienced, Matter, 
zellow, by the yeitow Jaundice, or with 
Green, (as I have fometimes obſerved, be- 
fore the coming of Convulſions ; ) that 1 bon 
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(for:this is the:Reahity)'. if the Vifive Spi- 
rits,,..or-whatever other | parts of .the.Eye, 
that are immediately concerned in:the Act 
of Viſtton, be Preter-naturally put into 
the ſame” motions with thoſe, whichiby 
the Impreſſions. of Yellow or Green: Ob- 
jets: they'are natuvally-put into, 14n / either 
of theſe:Caſes, . the-Object beheld by that 
Eye, will appear as yellow, or green, tho' 
to:every bodies elfe;.: it 18 but White, or 
Red;: vr of ſome other colour:i Andwhence 
comes-this; but hence? that the-Images 
conceived in'the Eye, for inthe Inſtances 
alledged;' the Ttmages of . yellow and green 
are.no!'where elſe,) '\are naturally pinned 
upon 'the Object. As is farther evident in 
Dazimg which is, when an Impreſſion 
aleach the Eye by one ObjeR, becomes 
tranſlated-/to another z thus, coming out 
of:a bright Sun-ſhine, ona Summers day, 
1nto a'darkiſh room, one ſees a-ſplevdor in 
every corner, and upon every: Obje&. The 
like Appearance there is,  upon-+ the. : be- 
holding:of Objects thro' tin&tur'd Glaſſes : 
Soithat it: muſt be: concluded, | that the im- 
mediate Objeas' of cogitation, I mean the 
very Images and ſentiments that are per- 
ceived, .do,. to all appearance, ſeem as ex- 
ternal to. the cogitative powers, as even 
the ultimate £7 gran Ds that are 

. perceived 
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perceived under'thetn; which was the firſt 
thing to be ſhewed,; 9 17 

: The ſecond pointito be ſhewed is, that 
the . immediate Objects of cogitation are 
external in their gronud:, as well as in ap- 
pearance, and-in truth, are therefore ex- 
ternal in appearance, becauſe they are fo 
really '1n_ their/grounds. : And this is as 
certain, as thatieve:y Effe& mutt have. a 
Cauſe. For' things without us, ' are the 
Cauſes that do -excite ſuch | {mages and 
Notions z us: In' the order of Nature, 
we do ſee a thing fo long as, and no loa- 
ger than, we keep'our Eye upon it; and 
therefore that we do ſee it, muſt come 
from ſome *mpreſſion from the | hing ; and 
{ince-to ſee a thing, is nothing but to have 
ſome Image from it, and ſo of it, in the 
Eye, and the Image is as the Impreſſion, 
and the Impreffion as the Thing that 
makes it, 1t follows tha: the grounas of the 
Image 1s in the Thing without us. . And 
ſince the Image (by which I mean Light 
or Colour) 1s the immediate object of Y1- 
fion, and, that what is inſtanced in one 
Act of cogitation, will equally hold in all, 
it follows, that the immediate Objects of 
all other cogitations, as well as of viſion, 
are ordinarily and naturally as external in 
their grounds, as in appearance; that is, 
are fundamentally external, as well as ap- 
parently. [ 
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f thought once to have ended this Chap: 
ter here, but now before I do ſo, I will add 
an Inference or two from the former Doct- 
rine ; the firſt is, that we learn from it the 
Foundation of that Opinion the Academrcks 
of old were in, That xo jadgment could be 
made of Trath ; that things do ſeem to us, 
but cannot be perceived by us z and that 
Ro certaiuty, but great probabslity only, is to 
be Attained unto by men. For as this O- 
pinion had all the Phenomens of cogitation 
to give it countenance, ſo thoſe Philoſophers 
law it; for they evidently p:rceived, that 
they ſaw not the Realities, but only” the 
Appearances of things; Plato the chief of 
them, one of the moſt penetrating, as well 
as the moſt elegant , of all that ever were, 
athrmed that the preſent, was a word, 
of Pers ſamilitude only, and not of Truth and 
Reality z That the beings in this Warld 
were only Shadows, but that the Subſiauces 
themſelves were in the Ideal. How far 
herein he went with the Truth, may caſi- 
ly be perceived by what I have diſcourſed 
before, concerning the Nature of Cogitati- 
an; asalſo, where he ſtrikes our. 

The Second Inference is, That fince Sen- 
timents, and Notions bottomed upon Rea- 
lities, do ſeem, the former to the Senſe, 
the latter to the Underſtanding, to beRe- 


alities ; and fince\ we are obliged to con- 
ceive, 
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Ceive, and ſpeak, of things, ordinarily ahd 
popularly (for all are not Philoſophers) in 
that way and manner that they ſeem tobe ; 
it follows, that we are obliged to conceive, 
and ſpeak of Sentiments and. Notions in 
Common Converſation, and to the people, 
as if really they were the things themſelves 
that are perceived z or at leaſt were in 
them : And ſo may fay , the Snow 1s 
_— the Emerald is green , and the 
yon of mn 4; Roos Coops 
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Notions are ,either the, Notions of things, or 

Notions about things. Of the Notions of 
things. And firſt of Entity or Thing. The 
Pinax Entium, or general Table of things. 
Things are either Real, or Cogitable. And 
theſe either meer Cogitables, or real 
Cogitables, A Reality what A Copitable 
what. Of Real Cogitables. Real Gogita- 
bles, either Proper, or Reduttive. Propey 
Real Cogitables of two ſorts ;, of the Senſe, 
cr of the Mind. Theſe of the Senſe, of two 
kinds ;; Connatural, or Preternatural. Ap- |\ 
parent colours, are real Connatural Gogtta- 
bles. Real Cogitabies of the Mind, like 
thoſe of the Senſe, of two Kinds ; Connatu- 
ral. or Preternatural. Real Cogitables Re- 
duttive, ſubdivided into thoſe of ſenſe (Ex- 
ternal, Internal) and thoſe of the Hnaer- 
ſtaudeng. 


the word, for Objeftive Ideas, by 


Nu” taken in the limited Senſe of 
and 


ed 


f 


e 
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and under which the Underſtanding ap- 
prehends, and concelves, of, things, and 
which, for this reaſon, may be called Fun- 
damental (as being eſſential to the buſineſs 
of Knowledge, ) are either Notions of 
things ; ſuch as Entity, Reality, &c. Or 
Notions about Things, ſuch as whole, part, 
cauſe, effe&, &c. of which the-former are 
conceived as abſolute, the latter more as re- 
latrve Notions. 

The Notions, (or Mod: concipiends, that 


- I call the'Notions)' of things, may be re- 


duced*to four, to Entity or thing, Reali- 
ty, Subſtance and Accident. 

Entity or thing is taken in ſeveral ſenſes; 
either firſt; in the largeſt, in which it is the 
ſame with ſomething, or Alquid;\; Or 2dly. 
more ſtrictly, as--1t comprehends but. ſub- 
ſtances, Accidents and Modes. Or 3dly. 
Moſt ſtrictly, as it ſtands for Subſtances on- 


ly. I take it not at this time in the largeſt 


Senſe. 


Thing in the largeſt Senſe, is that which 
any wile :5, or that is Knowable, directly : 
for Nothing, no wile is, nor is Knowable, 
but 1ndire&tly, and by means of thing, of 
which it is a Negation 4 Nothing is Not a 
thing. . | | 
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And 
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And thing, or Entity, taken j in the lar. 
g&ft ſenſe for 


Fort that which any wiſe 6, is cither 
without the thinking of any-one upon-its 
or it 45 «no longer than while one is a 
chirking , «nd bcoauſe re is a thinking, 
on It. 


That which is without the *thinking of 
any one upon it, and whether it be minded 
Or no, is areal Thing, or a Reality 34 ng 
that fois inthe world, as that it 45a pa 
or Appurtenance of it, "unll fuch a ting is 
matter, and every AﬀeCtion, and every 
ſtem of matter ; and ſuch a thing Aſo 
Mind. 

That which no longer is than white one 
is a thinking, and becauſe he is a thinking, 


nit 3 [ſo that tho it have that which is 
called 
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called in the Schools an objecivebeing, a 
being . in the Cogitative Faculties, yet 
hath none without them in the World : J 
this I name a Cog#able z a Cngitable: thing, 
or Entity. thus, all the Seutsments of 
Senſe, thoſe of the Mind, and\even meer 
ObjeRive Notions, are Things, not things 
of Mundane and External Exiſtence , but 
of Cogitation and Notion z Intentional , 
not Real things, For fuch are Colours, 
Sounds, Sapors, Time, Place, Subſtance, 
Accident, Cauſe, Effe&; &c. they are 1» 
G_ rp things that, as _ have 
nly an efſe ObjeEirewm, an efſe Cognrtum, as 

the Schoolmen phraſe it. 
Cogitables, or Things that have being 
in the Faculties that apprehend them, 
by vertue of their being apprehended, 
are of two ſorts ; For either they have'a 
being in Faculties by means of the Impreſ- 
fhons made upon #hem from external Ob- 


jects, 'and conſequently have Grouuds and 


Foundations in the things that are without 
us.z 'or, they havea being inour Facultes, 
ealy by a working of the Faculties them- 
ielves, without any ſuch Grounds. 

. Thoſe Cogitables, that have being 
by means of Impreſſions made upon our Fa- 


cultes, 'by Externel Objects, I call Real Go- 
gables , Cogitables , becauſe the being 


which: they -bave, is, formally. « being in 
BITS Cher | Cogita- 
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Cogitation only ; Real Cogitables, 'becauſe 
they have Grounds and Foundations, in 
things that are Real. 'Thus'the Sentiments 
of Senſe, ſtichas Colours, Sounds, &c. the 
Fundamental Notions 'of Mind ,- thoſe "of 
things, and thoſe about them, ſuch as 'Sub- 
ſtance, Accident, Cauſe, Effet, Whole, 
Part, &c. are Real Cogitables ; Cogitables, 
for that the very lmages themſelves, the ve- 
ry Ideas, are Entities only of Cogitation, 
as having but an eſe cognitums and Real 
Cogitables; becauſe they have Grounds, /in 
things that are'Real ; for, antecedently'to 
any Operation of the mind concerning theſe 
Cogi:ables, there do really exiſt, in the 
world, Things that in their own natures 
are fitted to produce, or to occaſion them 
in our Faculties, in a :certain correſpon- 
dence to themſelves. 


Real Cogitables are either properly ſo, or 
but reductively. 


Real Cogitables proper, are ſuch this 

as have being in our Faculties, by the im- 
preſſions of External Cauſes, that are Oh- 
jetts, as well as Cauſes, -of the Acts that 
make thoſe ' Cogitables. '' And theſe are of 
two ſorts. For Example, (for things of 
this nature are beſt conceived in Examples ) 
there is Greenneſs in Graſs, asalſo in an E- 
| merauld, 
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| Merauld, and there is Bowedxeſs in an Oar; 
or a Staff, that is in the Water, fo, as that 
part of it is in, part out: Now both theſe 
[ the Greens and the BowedneſsJare but Ap- 
pearances, or Penomena; and having equal- 
ly (one as much as another) their Grounds 
and Foundations in the things that are ex- 
ternal to our Faculties, both are equally Real; 

and yet every one that con{iders muſt Ac» 

knowledge, that they are of very different 

natures, and that Bowedneſs is Not, in all 

reſpe&ts, of the ſame fort of Appearance 

that Green is, as to its General Na- 

ture; | 

The differences that are in ſuch Appear-* 
ances, depend upon the differences that are 
in their Grounds, and therefore muſt be ac- 
counted for from theſe. 

Some Appearances there are, that do 
Ariſe from ſenſation (for 1 will begin with 
thoſe of ſenſe) when it is made with all the 
Conditions and Circumſtances that are Re- 
quiſite, to make it Rsght 3 and theſe I call 
Gonnatural Appearances; ſuch as the Greens 
in Graſs, or in an Emerauld : But there are 
others that ariſe from ſenſation when it is 
not made with all the Conditions and Cir- 
cumſtances that are requiſite to its being 
right and natural z as, when Viſion is made 
thro' a double Medium, a thicker and a 
thinner z and theſe Appearances I call Pre- 
G ternatural, 
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ternatural, of which fort is that' of Bowedyeſs 
in the Oar, or Staff. Theſe Appearances 
I call, the former Connatural, the latter 
Preternatural ; not in reference to Nature 
as it 1s taken for the complex of all, or any, 
Cauſes; (for in relation to their proper 
Cauſes, all Effects are equally natural z) but 
as Nature is taken ina more reſtrained ſpe- 
cial ſenſe(of which more hereafter)for acer- 

tain particular order of Cauſes and Effecs. 
As for the Colours in a Rembow; thoſe 
of a Pigeons neck, and others of like nature, 
tho' they are commonly call'd Apparent and 
Emphatical, and by that Denomination di- 
ſtinguiſhed in School Philoſophy, from thoſe 
that are Real and Exiſtent ;z yetI think not 
fit to make another Claf/is for them. For 
thoſe fugitive changeable Colours, tho' they 
are not ſo fix'd and permanent as others 
are, yet they are as Real,and as Connatural 
as they yz the fugitive waving Colours of 
Changeable Taffata, and thoſe of ſtanding 
Gorn (whule Green) Agitated and waved 
by the wind, are equally as real and Conna- 
tural, as the certain fixed Colour in Scar- 
let Cloth, or in Purple, Only;tho' all theſe 
Colours are equally Real, as having cauſes 
of their Appearance that are equallyreal,and 
all equallyConnatural,becauſe All{alike)are 
Reſults of ſenſations duly made, with all 
their requiſite Circumſtances z yet, _ 
elr 
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their Cauſes are not equally permanent 
and fixed, but ſome are more, ſome lels.; 
it follows, that ſome of theſe Colours are 
Mmore abiding and permanent, and ſome 
but Tranſient and Fugitive, for all Effects 
muſt be, as their Cauſes Are. But to re- 
turn. 

What I have ſaid concerning Real Cogi- 
tables of Senſe, as to their Diſtribution, 
may likewiſe be ſaid of thoſe of the Xnder- 
ſtanding, that ſome are Connatural, ſome 
Preternatural: Thoſe I call Connatural that 
refult in the Underſtanding when it has all 
the requiftte Conditions and Circumſtan- 
ces 3 and theſe Preternatural, that ariſe 
from the working of the Underſtanding 
when it wants at leaſt ſome of the Requi- 
fite Conditions and Circumſtances; parti- 
cularly, when it 1s Prejudzced, or not well 
Ballaſted with Obſervations, and Expert 
ments, made by fenſe: In a word, there are 
Viſa animi, as well as Viſa ſenſus ; and ſame 
of them Connatural, ſome Preternatural-; 
of the-former, every one that is well weigh- 
ed, and well Grounded, is an Example z 
and for the latter, we have as many Exam- 
ples,. as there are ungrounded and ſenſe- 
teſs diſtin&ions, and Notions ; of which 
the S$thoolmen afford us but too ma- 
ny, in their Subſtantial Forms, Inherent 
Accidents, &Cc. 

G 2 Real 
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Real Cogitables Reduf#zve, are ſuch as 
come from Cauſes that are Cauſes only, 
and not Objects as well as Cauſes, of the 
Act of Cogitation , which immediately 
produces them : And theſe as well as thoſe 
that are proper, are either of the External 
ſenſe, or of the Imagination, or of the Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding : Since whatever 1s 
an Effect of Cogitation, and withal ariſes 
from an external Cauſe that is but a Cauſe, 
and not alſo an Obje&, of that A&, is a 
Real Cogitable Redudtive, and nota F:&#z0n 
only of the mind ; and there may be ſuch 
in the ſenſe, and Imagination, as well as 
in the Underſtanding and Reaſon. 

Before I give any Inſtances of Real Cogita- 
bles Reductive, it may be neceſſary that I 
ſhou'd explain the meaning of aTerm thatT 
have uſed to wit,{ External Cauſe,Jby which 
I underſtand whatever is without the Facul- 
ty. and forreign to it; tho'in other reſpects 
it may be internal, as being within the A- 
gent : To be plain, whatever the Under- 
ſtanding, the Imagination, or any of the 
external Senſes conceive, by means of any 
Impreſſions, 'even of Cauſes within the 
Agent, if they act without its well } is inten- 
ded by me to come from an external Cauſe; 
and theſe Obje&tive Conceptions, if they 
come from Cauſes , that are not alſo Ob- 
jets, I call Real Cogitables Reduttive. 


In 
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1n this Cloffis S Beings I do reckon 
Dreams , not only Divine ( if any ſuch 
there be) and Angelical Dreams, Dreams 
that are the effects of Divine, or of Ange- 
lical Impreſſion, but alſo ordinary Dreams ; 
as alſo the YVi/zons of the Feaveriſh, the Me- 
lancholly. and the Hyſterical : And here 
likewiſe I reckon that Appearances in our 
ears, of the Ringing of Bells, which is 
only made by Agitation of the Internal 
Air, as alſo thoſe Sparkles as of Fire, that 
do appear to theeye, upon a ſmart percuſ- 
fion or ſhaking of the Fibres of the Optick 
Nerves, either by a vehement Agitation of 
the ſpirits within, or a violent Stroke, or 
a ſtrong Frication of the eye from with- 
OUr, 
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SECT. IL 


Of meer Cogrtabler, or Freirons., What a 
Fittion is. That all Fictions are Creatures 
either of the Mind, or of the Internal 
Senſe ; None made by the External Sen- 
fes. The Reaſon of it. Two Philoſophical 
Dottrines obſerued, one concerning meer 
Cogitables, tle other about Real Cogita- 
bles Redutiive. Why the Repreſentations 
of things in Prophetical Dreams, aze at- 
ways made as if they were preſent. 


LL that I have ſaid already, relates 
to things that are in our Faculties, 
by virtue of impreſſions made upon them 
from External Cauſes, which Cauſes are 
either Cauſes and alſo Objects, or Cauſes 
only and not Objects; there are others 
that do ariſe in us from the working of 
our Faculties, ( of themſelves, ) without 
any grounds for it, in any thing that 1s 
external, either as a Cauſe, or as an Ob- 
jet; and theſe I call meer Cogztables, or 
Fiflrons; ſuch as an Herco-ceruus , or 
a Gbimera, a Golden Mountain, and the 
like. 
* Fictions are all forged, either by the 
Aus and Underftanding, or by the Ima- 
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gination and | internal Senſe z there are 
none in the external, the Eye, the Ear, 
or the likez andthe Reaſon is evident, for 
Fictions are voluntary things, things that 
havealways ſomething of the Will in them, 
and therefore cannot be created by any 
Faculty but That, which is under the Em- 
pire of the Will, which the External Sen- 
ſes are not, but the other Powers are: For 
though we may think, and allo imagin 
what we will, we cannot See, or Hea 
or Taſte, or Smell, or Feel, what we will. 
The Reaſon of which difference may be 
this, that if the Underſtanding, and Ima- 
gination, were not ſome wiſe under the 
power of the Will, there could be no Dyſ- 
courſe ; and ifthe External Senſes were {o 
ſo too, .there could be no certasmty ; and 
therefore that there may be [both Dif- 
courſe and certainty, our Faculties are 
ſo contrived, and fo ordered, with excel- 
lent Wiſdom. 

Hereit muſt be obſerved, 

(x ) That there is ſome Reality even in 
. meer Copgitables, ( not indeed the ſame 
that is in thoſe that are real, which 
have a reality of Grounds andFoundations; 
bur a reality ) both in reſpe& of the Co- 
gitative 4:7, which doth produce them, 
and of that Cogitable and Objeftive Ex- 
ifience, which they have in the Mind; 
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fince it is as truly ſaid, that one does 
think, or conceive ſuch things, as it is of 
him that Dreams, or ſees a Viſion, that he 
does Dream, or ſee a Viſion, Where- 
fore ſuch Cogitables as theſe, in reſpec of 
their Objective Exiſtence, may bereferred 
to Realities of Appearance, as Dreams and 
Viſions are; for as the Act of Dreaming 
Really zs, and the thing Dreamt doth Re- 
ally ſeem ; ſo the Act that produces a Ficti- 
on Really is, and the Fiction alſo really 
ſeems. - However, meer Cogitables, and 
Real Cogitables Reductive, or more plain- 
ly, meer Fictions, and Dreams, and Viſti- 
ons do not agree 1n all reſpects, even in 
point of Appearance ; but as in ſome re- 
gards there is an Agreement, ſo in others, 
there is a difterence, between them, in 
this point; for if any is to be made ( as 
doubtleſs ſome 1s) between Real ſeeming, 
and a ſeeming to be Real 3 there 
is this between the foreſaid Cogitables ; 
that ' Dreams and Viſions do not on- 
ly Really ſeem, but ſeem to be Real ; 
Whereas Fictions, do only really ſeem, bur 
do nat ſeem to be Real; at leaſt not al- 
way,, and as Fictions. | 

2. It muſt bealſo noted, that in the 
Real Cogitables which I call Reduftrve, 
though their Cauſes are not Objects, yet 
they do impreſs - our Faculties the ſame 
Vorbed | DE. Way, 
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way, and with the fame kind of motions, 
that Objets uſe to do, and that ſuch Ob- 
jets as do ſeem to Appear would really 
have done, had they been indeed the 
Cauſes of theſe Images and Forms, that do 
Repreſent them, in ſuch Inſtances. Thus 
when we have the ſound as of Bells in our 
Ears, and yer none are Ringing, the In- 
ternal Azr in them, though Agitated only 
by a Vapor, Aﬀedts the Auditory Nerve 
the ſame way it would have done, had 
the 'External Air been really Agitated by 
the Ringing of Bells, and the Internal 
moved by the External. Thus alſo a 
ſmart Percuſſion ' of the Eye, Aﬀects its 
Nervous parts the ſame way, and with the 
ſame kind of Motion, that a ſpark of Fire 
beheld by 1t would have done : And thus 
too 1n ordinary Dreams, the Spirits of that 
part of the Brain (if indeed it be the 
Brain ) that is the Organ of Imagination, 
are moyed by the internal cauſes of ſuch 
Dreams, juſt in the ſame manner that they 
would have been, had they been im- 
preffed by Eternal Obje&s ; which alſo 
muſt be ſaid of Angelical Dreams, and of 
Viſions. 

And if our Faculties be moved by Ex- 
ternal cauſes that are not Objects, in the 
ſame manner as they be by external cauſes 
that are Obje&ts, it can remain no longer 
Thy jo 
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a Wonder, that the Images and jForms ex- 
Cited in us by ſuch Impreſſions, ſhould ſeem 
as real, and as much external, as if the 
were excited by Obje&ts, Since our Facul- 


ties can make no difference. Hence it is, 


that in Angelical Dreams, as alſo in Y:/ons, 
all the Repreſentations which are made 
unto the Prophet, are as of things that 
Are in preſent, not of things that Shall be, 
in Future; I ſaw @ ſione cut out of - the Moun- 
tain without Hands, ſays Damel; or if a 
declaration mnſt be made of ſomewhat 
which is to come, that declaration is made 
by way of Diſcourſe, by a perſon preſent; 
ſo that ſtill the Dream or Viton 1s Narra- 
tive and Hiſtorical ; as in that of the Angel 
to Foſeph, Thou ſhalt call his Name Feſwus. 
Many Divines have taken notice of this 
Appearance, in the Old Teſtament Prophe- 
tes, having obſerved that theſe are always 
made in a Narrative Form, and as re- 
ſentations of things preſent ; but the Rea- 
ſon which they give for it, which is, that 
it is done to ſignifte, that the things Pre- 
dicted ſhall as certainly come to paſs, as 
if they were already, ſeems not ſo well 
grounded as the Obſervation it ſelf; 
for I take it, the account [that I have given 
is the more Genuine and Natural, which 
is, that External Cauſes that are not Ob- 
jects do yet impreſs the Faculties — 

they 
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they Ad upon, in the ſame manner that 
Objeds do ; and therefore all the Images 
thatdo Ariſe from ſuch Impreſſions, muſt 
be of things as preſent , and in being; 
becauſe they Repreſent them as if Really 
they were Obje&s in 45, that had excited 
and ftirred the Faculties. 


SECT. I. 


Of Thing ſwiftly taken, and of 4he Differeuce 
betwixt the Notzous of things, and thoſe 
that are only aboat things. Of the Idea of 
Subſtance, aud that of Accident. Spi- 
nafas Nots. n ef Subſtance, and that of an 
Accident conſidexed. Maxims of Thing in 
geueral. 


Hing taken ſtrictly, as it compre- 
hends but Subftances, Modes and 
Acccidents, is whatever ſeems External ta 
eny Faculty, and conſequently,, ſeems ta 
have Being in the World, as a Part, or 
an Appurtenance, of it, whither it bere- 
ally fo or no. And in this ſenſeof the 
Word , as Real Things themſelves, 
( whichare eminently called Things. ) So 
likewiſe the Sentiments we have of theſe 
things, as Colours, Sounds Sapors, Ec. 
are Things. and thus alſo, Nations are 
__ Things, 
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Things, both the more general and com- 
mon Notions, thoſe of Subſtance and Ac- 
cident, and the more ſpecial, the Notions 
of the ſeveral Specres of Quality, and thoſe 
of Relations, &#c- 

But whenlI ſay, that not only things 
themſelves, but the Sentiments and No- 
tions we have of them, are Things, it 
muſt be underſtood with diftin&:on ; for 
the Things themſelves, (fo I call the 
grounds of Sentiments and Notions ) are 
. Realities of TraeExiſtence z but Sentiments 
and Notions being only Real Cogitables, 
are only ſeeming Realities; Realities of 
Apparition only, not of Exrftence : Thus, 
the Nottzon of Subſtance is a Reality of 
Appearance only, but the things that 
we apply it to, are Realities of Ex- 
iſtence. 

By the Notion of thing as taken ſtrictly, 
we have a Riſe afforded us to apprehend 
the difference between the Notions the 
Underſtanding hath of things, and thoſe 
it hath only aboat things ; for the Notiens 
that Icall the Notions of things, appear 
to the Underſtanding as Things External 
unto it; for ( not to mention Subſtan- 
ces ) even ſome Relations, and Intelligible 
Qualities do ſeem to the Underſtanding, 
as really Inherent in the things they are 


Attributed 'to, as the ſentiments _ 
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Colours, Odors, and Sounds do unto 
the Senſes. But for Notions that are only 
framed by the Mind about Things, fuch 
as Cauſe, Efle&, Meaſure, Meaſured, &c. 
they ſeem not to it to have being in the 


_ things themſelves, but toariſe from its own 


Reflexions, upon comparing and confider- 
ing of Things. Thus,at the ſame time that 
the mind concetves of Almighty God, that 
heis the Cauſe of all, as it does conceive, 
that the word ( God | 1s the name of a 
Real Being, ſo it conceives alſo, than the 
term [ Cauſe } 1s not, but that it only 
ſignifies a certain Kind of Relation be- 
tween God and Things, as theſe do ſpring 
from him, and ſo is only the name of a 
certain Obje&tive, and not of a Real, 
Being. 

Of the things that do Appear unto our 
Faculties to have a Reality of being, ſome 
are perceived by them immedzately, in their 
own proper Formal Natures, and thoſe 


are either Modes, or Compleat Accidents 


Others arenot perceived by them immedi- 
ately, in their own proper Formal Na- 
tures ; but only by means of , and under, 
thoſe that are perceived ſo; and theſe are 
called Subſtances: Compleat Accidents and 
Modesare Appurtenances, Subſtances are 
the things to which they do Appertain. 

It 
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It is true, Spronoſa is in another perſwa- 
fion ; who tells us, that he underſtands 
by Subſtance, that which is in it ſelf, and 
is conceived by it felf, that is, as he ex- 
prefles it, a thing in whoſe conception 
that of another is not involved. Adding, 
that by Attribute he underſtands the ſame 
that he means by Subſtance, to wit, a 
thing conceived inand by it ſelf, in whaſe 
conception that of another 1s not involved. 
Thus ſays he, Exten/7on, in as much as it 
is capable of being conceived in and by it 
ſelf, is an Attribute ; but Motion that can- 
not be conceived but as ſomething in ano- 
ther thing, is None. Only he ſays too, 
to prevent Obje&ions ; that a Notional 
diſtinction may be made between a Sub- 
ſtance and an Attribute, in this manner, 
thata thing may becalled an Attribute in 
reſpe&t of the XHnderftandmmg, which doth 
Attribute ſuch a certain Nature toa Sub- 
ſtance; and then a Subſtance is the thing 
that theUnderſtanding dothAttribute that 
Nature unto. 

But as what this Philoſopher ſays on 
this occaſion is not very clear, ſo it is cer- 
tain, that the Notion of Subſtance, asalſo 
that of an Attribute, 1s Relative ; nor 
are the Inſtances he puts ſo well adjuſted, 
but that ſome exceptions may be brought 


againſt them. Ican no more conceive 
any 
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any Real Extenſion, than I can any Mo- 
on, but asa thing that belongs to another; 
Extenſion to the thing extended, as Moti- 
on to the thing moved. And tho' I do 
not believe my Underftanding,the meaſure 
of other mens ; [yet I cannnot but think, 
it will be found on tryal, as hard a task 
for any other, as 1t is for me, to think o- 
therwiſe ; For What is meer Extenſion, 
but an Extenſion:that belongs to nothing? 
And what is Extenſion that belongs to no- 
thing, but an Extenſion of nothing ? and 
certainly, an Extenſion of nothing, is no- 
thing really, whatever it may be in Ima- 
gination z but more of this in another 


place. 
Maxims concerning Thing in general. 
1. Nothing can be, and not be at. once. 


2. Things that but Appear, do equally 
Aﬀect the Mind as thoſe that really 4 


3. Things are not to be Multiplied Uin- 
neceflarity ; as they are, when the FiRi- 


ons of Men, are made to paſs for the Crea- 
tures of God. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Subſtance. 


SEC T.-L 


The Idea or Notion of Subſtance. Self Sub- 
ſeftence, how im the Idea of it. The Idea 
of Subſtance only Relative. Neither Ex-- 
tenſion nor Exiſtence the Idea of it. Sub 
ftauces are either Principles, or Princip» 
ates, The Grounds of t his Diviſion. Sub- 
flance that ts a Priuciple, 1s either Mind, 
or Matter. Conſiderations premaſed for 
the better Underſtanding of this Diſcourſe. 
The Ideas of Mind and Matter, The 
Grounds of the diſtribution of Subſtance 1m- 
to Mind and Matter. Abſiratted ' Mind 
15 as concetveable as Matter, ander the 
Notion of Subſtance, Spinoſa's Notion of 
Mind rejetted. | | 


HE Primary Notion or Idea which 

we have of Subſtance, is ( as I have {| 
hinted in the former Chapter) that of a 
thing which is a Subjeft, oran Hitimate 
Obje& ; that is, we have not any Real 
immediate Conception of it, but only a 
Notional. Or (to ſpeak more plainly, 
according 
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according to the Principles laid before) 
Subſtance as ſuch, 15 not a thing conceived 
juſt as it is in its own Reality, but a thing 
conceived under a certain notion ; that is, 
a ſubſtance is a thing that is a Subje&, For 
when the Underſtanding does think of the 
things we call Accidents (which are the 
only things that do immediately, and at 
firſt preſent themſelves unto us, ) for ex- 
ample, when it thinks of Odours, Co- 
lours, ſapors,flgures, &c. it doth at the ſame 
time conceive, that beſides thefe there muſt 
be other things that have them, in which 
thoſe odors, colours, ſapors, figures, &c. are. 
And thoſe things that are conceived to have 
thers, we call ſubſtances ; as thoſe that are 
conceived to be had of others, or to be in 
them, we call Accidents: but what thoſe 
things, which we do Denominate Subſtan- 
ces, Are, in themſelves, ſtript of all their 
Accidents, is no wiſe known; All we 
know of any ſubſtance is, that it is the 
ſubje&t of ſuch and ſuch Accidents; or 
that it is Qualified ſo or ſo; and hath 
theſe, and the other Qualities. 

This Notion of a. ſubſtance [that it is 
the ſame with a ſubject,} 1 call ' Prima- 
ry, | becauſe though that. [of ſubliſting 
by it ſelf, is deemed ſo by others, 'yet, in 
our ordinary way of Reaſoning, and In- 
veſtigating of: things, this [of ſelf-ſubfiſt- 
ing] is a conſequent one, to that of being 

H con- 
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a ſubje&t. For converſing with things z as 
the firſt that do preſent themſelves to our 
conſideration, ate the Accidents of them ; 
ſo the firſt Reflection the undeffitanding 
makes, upon thefe Accidents, 1s, that 0- 
ther things are under them, which do 
uphold and ſupport them, and conſequent- 
ly, that are ſabjefts, or ſubſtances. But 
then indeed, when 1t comes again to con- 
ſider, whether theſe fubjects are alſo #1 
ſubjects, finding in its ſelf a certain Re- 
lacance to conceive (that) they are, be- 
cauſe, if they were, there would be no 
end, things would be in one another in- 
finitely ; therefore it concludes, that that, 
which is a ſubje& of Accidents, is it ſelf 
in no ſubje&; that is, it is ſelf-ſudſiſtent. 
Thus the notion of being felf-ſabliſtent, a- 
riſes from that of being a ſubjeR: Nor is 
the notion of [being felf-ſubfiſtent} a more 
Real one, than that of {being a ſubje&} 
For what 1s Self-ſubliſtence but aty Mtrs- 
bute that belofhgs to ſomething elſe but 
what that ſomething elſe is, to winch it 
belongs, I am willing to learn 3 and will 
ever honour as my great Maſter, that Per- 
ſon who will effetually teach me. We 
have no Ideas of afry fubftances, but ſuch 
as are Notional and Relative; that is, fach 
as do ariſe from theth as they ſtand in our 
Analogys and are dvathed with _—_— 
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A truth that might be made to appear by ' 
a full Indu&ion of all the particulars; But 
will inftance but in fome ; but thofe the 
moſt obvious, and moft commonty diſconr- 
fed of. For what Idea have we of Earth, 
but that it is ſomething material, that it 
is fixt and taftfefs> What of Szlt> but that 
of fomething ſapid, and eaſily foluble in 
water ? And what Idea have we of water ? 
but that it is ſomething material, moiſt, 
and ftui& in fach a degree, and the like > 
So that the Idea of a frbftance ts that of 
a thing which is a ſubje&; and this is a 
Relative Idea. 
_ But many, who cannot fatisfie them- 
felves with the former, do conceit that 
they have found a Bet'er, a Real, a Polt- 
tive Idea of Subſtance. Of thele, ſome 
do hold, Extenſion is that Idea, - fo that 
ſubftance is Extenſion ; and accordingly as 
Extenffon is either Penetrable, or Impene- 
trable, ſo they frame the Notions of Sp:- 
rit, and Body; or the ſpecies of fubftance, 
as it 1s immaterial, or matertal. Others 
hold, that Exiſtence or Being is the pdea 
of ſubſtance in general, and that fubſtan- 
ces of this or that particular ſpecies, are 
only determinate Talities of Being ; for 
fince in being is the Idea of an Accident, 
being (fay they) muſt be that of a fub- 
france, and as to beisto exift, fo berrg is 
nothing but exi/tence. H 2 I 
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I ſhall have another occaſion hereafter 
to .conlider the firſt of thoſe Opinions 
when I come to Anſwer a certain Objec- 
ion, touching the Idea of God ; but will 
ſay of it now, that thoſe who profels it, 
cannot make out (as they ought to do) a 
clear and fatisfattory Idea of & xten/ion 1n 
general, that ſhall agree in common, both 
to that which is Impenetrable, and to that 
which is Penetrable. Beſides, it is not 
. conceiveable, that a Spirit ſhould be only 
a Penetrable Extenſion, ſince (as will ap- 
pear more fully hereafter) Extenſion has 
but little to do with mind or thought, 
which 1s Eſſential to a Spirit, and without 
which a Spirit cannot be a Spirit: and 
Penetrability, and Impenetrability has all 
as little, 

Nor 1s the ſecond Opinion more con- 
ceiveable. For not to Inſiſt, that Exiſt- 
ence properly taken is only of Cauſates, 
(ex:ſtere properly being [eſſe extra cauſas,)} 
and nothing properly 1s [extra cauſas} that 
was not firſt (in cauſis;) I will take it at 
large, for any being in a&; yet even fo, it 
is not of the Idea, or firſt Conception, of 
ſubſtance: for {being] taken not- as a 
Noun, but as a Partzciple, (as here it 1s ta- 
ken,) is in the very ſenſe of the term, a 
word of Relation ; being is not a thing, but 
of a thing; not a thing, but a mode of * 

an 
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and ——_ preſuppoling it; and 
that which preſuppoſes thing or ſubſtance, 
cannot poſſibly be in the Idea, or firſt con- 
ception of it. In ſhort, Accidents have 
being, tho' not the ſame being as ſubſtan- 
ces z, but to proceed. 

Now, tf this is the proper notion of 
ſubſtance in general, that it 1s a thing; 
that is a ſubject of Accidents, it will fol- ) 
low, that we cannot frame any Notzons of/ . 
ſubſtances in particular, or make any a- 
greeable Diſtributions of them, but accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Accidents, of which they 
are ſubje&ts. And this I defire may be no- 
ted, becauſe it will be of very great ule in 
clearing what I ſhall ſay hereafter, in the 
proſecution of this Diſcourſe. 

Of Subſtances ſome are Principles, ſome 
Principiates. By Principles, I mean fub- 
ſtances that are cauſes of other things, but 
are themſelves uncauſed. By Prenciprates, 
(give me leave to make an Engliſh word 
of one not very good Latin) I mean ſub- 
ſtances that are cauſed, or compoſed of 
' Principles. Principles make, Principiates 
are made to be. 

That there are ſubſtantial Cauſes, and 
ſubſtantial Effes, in the World, is evi- 
dent to ſenſe; For even to ſenſe, ſome ſub- 
ſtances begin to be, and ſome do ceaſe be- 
ing. Now that which begins to be, is 
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made to be after having not been, muſt of 
neceſſity have Something, (and this ſome- 
thing muſt of neceflity be another thing, ) 
that makes it to be; that is, it muſt have 
a Gauſe. So that Cauſes and Effects there 
are; elſe nothing could begin to be, or 
ceaſe being. And if there are Cauſes, ei- 
ther thoſe Cauſes, all of them have Cauſes 
alſo, and conſequently, as they (asCaules) 
make other things to be; ſo, (as things 
that have Cauſes) themſelves are made to 
be by others ; or elſe, - at leaft ſome of 
them have no cauſes, but areſelf-ſubfiſtent 
and uncauſed. If all Cauſes have Cauſes, 
then an infinite Progreſſion muſt beowned 
in the account of Cauſes, than which no- 
thing can be more repugnant io the mind 
of Mans to Science; and to the Order 
and Unity of the Univerſe. And indeed 
then, there maſt be a number actually in- 
finite, ſince all Cauſes are atual. But if 
any Cauſes are uncauſed, (as certainly 
ſome muſt be, for 'the reaſons Alledged) 
thoſe uncauſed Cauſes ave Principles, or 
firſt Cauſes. More ſhortly, either ſome- 
thing in the Univerſe of being is uncauſed, 
and ſo is a Principle, for what is uncau- 
ſed is a Principle ; or elſe, every thing 1s 
Cauſed; 'but every thing cannot be Cau- 
ſed; for if-every thing is Cauſed, Nothing 
muſt be the:cauſe of 'Something, For it 

every 
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every thing is cauled, every thing was 
once nothing, for what is Cauſed was no- 
thing before it was Cauſed ; and if every 
thing was once Nothing, either Nothing 
muſt be the Cauſe of ſome, or, (which in 
effect is the ſame} nothing may become 
ſomething without any caufe, than which 

No thought can be more unreaſonable. 
Again, as nothing is more certain than 
that there is ſome Principle, ſo the Stozcks 
(che Wiſeſt of all the Philoſophers, as 
well as the moſt Devout) aftirmed, that 
there are #wo, Mind, and Matter. Thus 
Seneca in his Epiſtles (Ep. 65.) #nwerſa 
ex Materia & ex Deo confiaut, All things 
(fays he) are compoſed, or, do Conlift of 
God and Matter, And indeed, we cannot 
be more aflured hy all our faculties, that 
there is Acton, and Paſſion in the World, 
and that the Warld could neither be, or 
perſevere in being, without them, than 
we are to ſpeak Philoſophically, that there 
are two Principles, one, the Principle of all 
the Action; the other, the Principle of all 
the Paſſion is in it ; the former the A4#zve 
Principle, or firſt ſubje&t of Activity, the 
latter the Paſſive Principle, or firſt ſubje& 
of Paſlivityz of which, 1 call the firſt, 
Mzng, the ſecond, Matter. This Ader- 
tion Zeng in Laertis fully agrees _ 
of 


when he tells us, that the Principles 
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things are two, To Trois % To Tego, the 
Active; and the Paſſive; Nor doth the 
great Originiſt Moſes ſay much lefs, when 
in his Geneſis, he writeth of the Spzrit of 
God that: moved, and of the Abyſs and 
Waters upon which he moved z and me- 
thinks, in all Animal Generations, in which 
there muſt be a Male and a Female, as 
who ſhould fay, an Active and a Paſſive 


Principle, there is ſome (and this no very 


Dark or Obſcure) Adumbration of it. 
Before 1 do proceed to a more particu- 
lar Conſideration of theſe Principles, I 
would have it be obſerved, that we ought 
to Dsſizuguiſh what is maniteſt, certain, and 
of undoubted truth concerning them, from 
that which is but doubtful and uncertain. 
Now it is certain, that there is ſuch a thing 
as wedo call Matter; ſucha thing as Ming, 
ſuch a thing as Motion z and that Matter is 
alter'd, figured, textur'd, and infinite ways 
wrought upon & moulded by means of mo- 
tion. Again, it 15 certain that all things have 
not Mind in equal proportions, but that 
ſome exert the acts of it in a higher way 
and degree, and ſome in more ways for 
kind than others do $. and alſo certain, that 
the exerciſes. of Ads of Mind in all the 
ways and all the degrees -of them in Cor- 
poreal Animals, (for we are not ſo well 
acquainted with others,) do much depend 
Oz IP's | upon 
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upon the Nature and Qualifications of 
their Organs ; that is, upon Texture and 
Diſpoſition of matter. Theſe things we 
are as certain of, as that our ſelves be, and 
have a true uſe of our faculties. Bur if 
we advance farther, and to endeavour to 
Enter" and Penetrate into the very nature 
of Matter, into that of Mind, and into the 
Nature of Motion; here being foriaken 
and deſtitute of ſenſe to hunt for us, we 
are much at a loſs, and as unable to pro- 
ceed in our ſearch an inquiry after them, 
as to their juſt Realities, as we are in that 
of things, which are wholly out of our 
view. It is hard to conceive juſt what 
matter 1s in its own Poſitive Reality ; alſo. 
what Mznd 1s, and even what Motion 1s, 
(as taken for a ſubordinate Principle.) Nor 
can it be Demonſtrated, that {as ſome will 
have it) there is only one ſubſtance in the 
Univerſe, and that Matter and Mind are 
only ſeveral Modrfications of that one ſub- 
ſtance ; nor be Demonſtrated, that Mat- 
ter (for this I think they mean by ſub- 
ſtance,) is in its own Nature, a vital Ener- 
getical thing; and that the diverſe Grada- 
tions of Life, that are obſerved in the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of Animals, ariſe only from the 
ſeveral Modifications of Matter, and of 
that life of nature (as thoſe Philoſophers 
call it) which is Efſential thereto, and is 
the 
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the root of thoſe Perceptive, Appetitiye, 
and Motive Powers that do dreſs up being 
in all the Shapes and Forms in which, it 
appears upon the Stage of the World. I 
will not build upon ſuch Hypotheſis; which 
being unevident, muſt we. be doubtful 
and uncertain, if not falſe. A Philoſophy 
that ſhall be ſol:d, and ſound, muſt have 
its Ground-work and Foundations firmly, 
laid ; which nonecan have, but that which 
is bottomed, rais'd and built upon eve- 
dence ; 1 mean, upon the certain Teſt1mony 
of our faculties. And therefore fince our 
faculties do rather go upon MNot:ous, than 
on Realities, and do plainly De/tinguiſh be- 
tween Mind and Matter, and (as I will 
ſhow in the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe) do 
Contradiſtinguiſh them, I hold my ſelf 0- 
bliged to treat of theſe diſtin&ly, but (till 
in the Real Nottonal way. 

Mind then is Cogitative, thinking, or 
perceiving ſubſtance ar, Mind is the firſt 
ſubje&t of Cogitation. Matter is Exten- 
five, $oriwh ſubſtance; or, the firſt ſub- 
jet of dimenſive ſpacious Quantity, In 
other, but Equivalent terms; Myud is 
Aftve ſubſtance, Matter Paſlive ſubſtance. 
I affirm, that theſe latter Deſinitions are e- 
quivalent to the former, hecauſe, in effeR, 
it is the ſame to ſay, that Mind is A&tve, 
as to fay, it is Gogttative 5 and the ome 
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ſay, that Matter is Paſſive, as to fay, it is 
Spations Extenſive ſubſtance. Nor 15Mind 
Cogitation, or matter extenſion, as Des 
Cartes makes them.z but the former is Co- 
gitative, the latter Extenſive ſubſtance. 
We find a Reluctance inour minds to con- 
ceive that Cogitation is a fabſtance, as alſo 
to conceive Extenſion:as onez and yet we 
cannot conceive Mind and Matter but as 
ſubſtances. | 

The main Reaſon why I do diſi:nguiſb 
Subſtance into Mind and Matter, as into 
firſt Original kinds, is, becauſe (as I hin- 
ted before) Cogitation and Extenſion, that 
do Confſtitute their ſeveral Ideas, are of 
no Relation one to another, for what hath 
a Thought to do with a Cube, or a Tri- 
angle? or with Length, or Breadth, or 
Depth ? Certainly Cogitation and Exten- 
{ion are quite different Accidents, with- 
out any thing in their Ideas, that is Gor- 
mou:to both ; and therefore the firſt ſubject 
of the one, cannot be conceived the firſt 
ſubject of the other; their ſubjects muſt be 
ſubſtances of quite as different kinds as 
themſelves are, at leaſt to us; ſince all the 
diverſity we can conceive in ſubftances, is 
and muſt be, taken-from the accidents they 
have, theſe being the Characters by, and 
under which alone, --we do perceive and 
know, 'and by conſequence, 'can only :di- 
finguiſh them. I 
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I inſiſt herein the more, for that many 
think that Mind 1s only an Accident, and 
that taken for a fubſtance, it is unintelli- 
gible, and a meer Chimera : fo that, tho' 
Matter is acknowledged (by them) to be 
a ſubſtance, 1t will not be yielded, that 
Abſtract, ſeparate mind can be one. But 
thoſe that think it ſo, if they confider'd, 


that men have no conception of ſubſtance, 
nor can have any of it, but as it is a ſub- 


jz-& of Accidents, they would ſoon change 
their Opinion. For the Accident of Cogs- 
ration, or of Activity, that Mind is the ſab- 
je of, 1s as diſtinctly and clearly conceive- 
able, as that of Extenſion, or of Paſhvity, 
which matter is the ſubject ok Nor is the 
thing it ſelf that is the ſubject of Extenſion, 
or of Paſhvity ; any more Conceiveable but 
by, and under ths; that is, the ſubſtance 
of mind and matter are equally conceive- 
able, and equally unconceiveable. They 
know no more- what that is in it ſelf, that 
is extended, than what that 1s, that is Cogi- 
tative; and may be as ſure, that they do 
think, as they are, that they are ſpacious, 
ay, they cannot know that they are ſpaci- 
ous, but by thinking. But of ſpatiofity or 
extenſion, (the Agcident that conſtitutes 
matter,) 1 ſhall have occaſion to diſcourſe 
hereafter, when I come to ſpeak of quantity, 
I proceed now to diſcourſe of Mind, : 
The 
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The Idea I have given of Mind, that it is 
the Immediate ſubject, or (as others per- 
haps would chuſe to ſay) the Immediate 
Principle, of Cogitation, Energy, or Acti- 
vity, 1s much more eafie to be conceived 
than that of Spinoſa, when he defines the 
human mind to be the Idea of a body, or 
thing, actually exiſting : for Mind, even 
the human, 1s not ſo properly ſaid to be 
an Idea, as to be the Principle, our Cauſe 
efficient, of Ideas ; ſince all Ideas (even in 
common ſenſe) are conceived; and Mind 
is that, which conceives them. Thus it is 
in our Refracted, Inadequate, Real-Not1c- 
nal way of conceiving; and for an Ade- 
quate and juſt one, as it is above our facul- 
ties, ſo 1 do not find that Spinoſa, or Mal. 
Brancheafter all their Ambitious Reſearches 
in that higher way, have edified the World 
thereby toany great Degree. This way of 
ſceing all things :» God, and in their own 
proper. Realzties, 15 a way much out of the 
way. Otherwiſe, when they keep the 
lower way of ſenſe, many of their thoughts 
are ſurprizing, and excellent. 
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SECT. 


A two fold Conſideration of Mind ; one, as it 
#5 Abftratted from Matter ; tha other as it 
is Concerned with Matter. What # meant 
by Concerument of Mind with Matter- Of 
Mind. That i the Idea of God. God as 
pure Mind, is im himſelf, and divefly in- 
comprehen{;ble. However, he is knowable 
as it were by Refrattion, and Reftetion ; 
in an Hypotbefis, and by way of ſinilitude 
That a4 Parabolical, Comparative way of 
knowing God, onght to content us. of the 
Divine Attributes the true conception of 
them. The vanity of thoſe who talk of p 
ſeeing all things in God. Spinofa's Opr- 
nion that God is all ſubſtance Rejetted, 
for ſeveral Reaſons. That this Opinion 
ſeems ro imply, that God i mo ſingular 
ſelf- exiftenr, ſelf ſubſeſtent Being. The 
Ground of this Opinion touched. Another 
ſentiment concerning God, that he 1 5n- 
finite Extenſion mmdued with Goodneſs, 
Wiſdom, and Power, conſidered The 
Ground of this underminded, and the na- 
ture of the Divine Omnipreſence repre- 
ſented: 


Mind 
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FIND may be conſidered, either iti 

it ſelf, as it is Abftra# and ſimple, 
free from all Conctetion and Compoſition 
with matter ; or elfe as it is concreted or 
cohicerned therewith. 

By the Concretzon of mind with matter, I 
mean' nothing but the ating of Mind in 
this or that particular manner, by thearts 
of matter. As it is in our ſelves, who do 
not fee, or hear, 'or feel, but by means of 
Organs, that 15, of matter. 

Mind as it is in it ſelf, Abſtract and 
Simple, free from all concretion or con- 
cerhment with Matter, I call Pure Mind; 
Mind Concreted with Matter, I term, 
Mind mm Matter. | 

Pure Mind, is the Notion or Idea of 
God; as is implied by our Saviour, when 
he ſays, John 4. 24. God is Sprtit ; he does 
not fay, God is a Spirit, but God is Spifit ; 
The 5 Se, All Spirit; nothing but 
Spirit. In like manner Seneca, in the Pre- 
face to his natural Queſtions, firſt demand- 
ing what God is? Anſwers, he is Mens 
pp, Bs the mind of the Univer , and 
being obliged, for the cleering of his nv- 
tio, to'ſhow the probe between the 
nature of 'God, and that of Mani, adds, 


FF? 


- Mind is only the Principal part of ow fa- 
rite, but the whole of Gods, I 
| thing 
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thing but Mind God is pure Mind, all 
Reaſon. In his own terms thus, Quid ergo 
mtereſt inter naturam Dei & noſtram ? N0o- 
firs melior pars Animus eſt, im llo nulla pars 
extra animum, Again, in his Epilſtles 
(Ep. 65.) He has this expreſhon, Nos nunc 
primam & Generalem cauſam quarimus, hac 
ſemplex eſſe debet, nam & materia ſimplex 
eſt; now, ſays he, weſeek the firſt Uni- 
verſal cauſe, which ought to be ſimple 
(or uncompounded) for even matter it 
it ſelf is ſimple. Only, I doubt, he (as 
many other Philoſophers did) took God 
but for an immanent an ingredient Cauſe 
of all; which perhaps is only true of the 

Mofaical Spirit of God. 2 

But God as he is Pure mind, is an Inac- 
ceſzble Light, that dazzels all the eyes that 
behold itz and therefore, we can hope to 
acquire but yery little particular know- 
tedge of h1n. or acquaintance with him, 
under this notion. But then again, as the 
Sn that cannot be beheld directly, in its 
own proper light, may yet be ſeen by Re-+ 
flection; ſo may the Deity, in an Hypo- 
theſis, and by way of Parable; by ſpeak- 
ing of him after the manner of men. The 
holy Scriptares themſelves go this way. 
They Repreſent God as an Infinite Al- 
mighty Perſon, (ſuppoſe a man)) that hath 
Underſtanding, Will, and AﬀeRions; that 
: conſults 
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conſults and decrees z and that is touched 
( asmenare ) with the motions of Love, 
Fatred, Defire, Averfion ; and in coniſe- 
uence of this Notion, do further Repre- 
ent him, ſometimes as a Father, ſome- 
times as a Lord, or as a great King, that 
Governs the Univerſe, according to the 
Rules and Laws that he himſelf hath ſet, 
and by rewards and puniſhments. Now, 
all this is Parabolical, and but Compara- 
tive Knowledge: However, we ought to 
ſatisfie and Content our ſelves therewith ; 
for though it isnot to know the Deity in 
in the Reality, as he is in himſelf, yet it 
ſuffices for the Principal End for which we 
ſhould endeavour to know him ; which 1s 
to Adore and Obey him. Befrdes, it is 
well nigh the only particular Knowledge 
of him that we Mortals are cagoleof, in 
this Terreſtial State; and, n fine, 1s 2l- 
moſt as much, in effe&, as that which we 
have of any thing elſe, even in the Corpo- 
real World. 

It is true we nnderſtand that Matter and 
Motton are Real things, and that all others 
that are Corporeal, do reſult from theſe ; 
but this (at leaſt) is only a General Confuſed 
Knowledge , and no more than that we 
have of the Abſtracted Pure Mind. For, 
as to the particular Natures of things, 


their Internal Fabrick and Texture, 
I and 
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and that degree of Motion, that is in the 
particles which compoſe them, { of this ) 
we have only a weak imperfe& Conjecture, 
without certainty. All the particular 
Knowledge that we have of things by 
which we diſtinguiſh them cne from ano- 
ther, both in reference to their Kinds, 
and to the Individuals of thoſe Kinds, and 
by which we reſolve their Operations, is 
of nothing. ( to ſpeak of) but of Acc:- 
dents, and Accidents are nothing but 


{ as I have touched before, and ſhall 


ſhew again more fully hereafter) the 
Sentiments we have of things z they be- 
ing not ſo much as Grounds or proper 
Repreſentations of Grounds, but only 
certain Appearances, under which our 
ſeveral Senſes do dreſs up things, and 
ſo ſhow t'\,-m unto us: and this is e- 
nough for 7/e. 

4s therefore any perſon would know 
but little of this Corporeal World, and no- 
thing uſefully, that would not take it in 
by his Senſes, and know it ( as he only 
can ) under the Maſcarade of Sentiments, 
that are not without him, but only in Ap- 
pearances, and in their Grounds ; ſo, he 
ſhall know but little of God, that will 
not condeſcend to fee him in an Hypothefzs, 
by way of Analogy and Similitude. What 
was ſaid by God himſelf unto Moſes, _ 
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hold true in every Mortal; Thoa ſha!t ſee 
my Backparts, but my Face ſhall not be ſeen : 
All our Knowledge of him at preſent, is 
but # euviyuans we can but Riddle at 
him ; the Ideas we have of him, are only 
Attributes ; and Artributes are not Quali- 
ties really Inherent in him, but only /Vo- 
trons of his Operations, and of the various 
Relations and Aſpects which they bear, to 
one Another, and to Us; ) that are exci- 
ted into us, upon the view and conſidera- 
tions which we take of his works. Thus 
the ſeveral Attributes of God, that we 
conceive and know him under, are, in re- 
ference to him, juſt as the Aceidents of 
things Corporeal, their Colours, their O- 
dors, their Sounds, their Tangible Quali- 
ties are unto them ; we ſee him but «s 
iv eoomTpw; AS in a Glaſs; and to ſeea 
thing as in a Glaſs, 15s not to ſee 
the thing it ſelf, but only by Appea- 
rances ; and yet, he that will look be- 
hind the Glaſs, to ſee more, ſhall ſee 

nothing at all. | 
What, then, muſt be ſaid of thoſe, who 
think, they See all things in God 2 When 
God , though in himſelf he is Pure 
Light, without any Mixtnre of Darkneſs, 
yet,” as to us, in reſpe& of any clear, 
juſt , diſtin Knowledge of him, He 
dwells in the thickeſt Darkneſs: No 
£4 Windows 
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Windows in the Santtun Santtorum ; 
where the Seat of God was z and the 
very Heathen, many of them, Adored 
him with S:lence, as one that was In- 
efable and Unconceiveable : Methinks, 
it is meer Enthutaſm, to talk of , Seeing 
All Things in the Origmel, when we 
cannot ſo much as look upan # ; God 
is Pure Mind, and Pure Mind is Pure 
Light, 'of too Tranſcendent Glory to. be 


immediately beheld by us, but Blear-eyed, 


Weak-{ighted Mortals. 


There are two Opinions in reference 
to the Nature of God, that Duffes 
_ mine 3 both of which k} wilt con- 


The Fir is, that of Spinoſa, That 
he is all Subſtance, and that Particu- 
lar Beings ( even formally taken ) 
are but Farticipations. of his; as. bemg 
only fo many feveral Modifications of 
- the Divine Attributes. But this is a 
Notion ( of the Deity ) that FT can- 
not receive, as for other Reafons, fo 
for this particularly, that it makes 
him to be the Auiverſe, and to be 
Matter , as well as Mind; whereas, 
God is neither Matter , nor the World 
or Univerſe, but only Pure Mind; = 
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the Great World has a Mind, that 
made, and Governs it, as well as the 
Little. Even Mr. Hebbs, has faid, He 
that thinks this World without a Mind, 
T1 fhall think him without a Mind: And 
fays Seneca, Nat. Quaſt, Lib. 1. C. 25. 
Eundem quem nos Jovem rmtell:gunt, GCufto- 
dem, Re oremgz Hntverſ ; Anemum ac Sp1- 
ritum, Mundzmi hujus operis Dominam & 
Artificem, cus nomen omne conventt, &c. 
Which I would Render thus; God 
is the Father . All-mighty , All-wiſe , 
All good , the Maker of Heaven and 
Farth , Soveraign Preferver and Goyer- 
nor of All. 

Fof ty own part, 1 much doubt that 


thoſe Philoſophers, who profeſs them- 


ſelves in this Opinion, C{ that God is 4 
Subſtance, or that he is the World, 7 
do really believe he has no Being at 
all, bur, only it FiRion of Mind, and 
by way of Proſopypeia ; and that as Na- 
ture, Fortune, Chance, which yet ate 
faid to do This, and to do That, do, 
really, = fienifie Canſes ſo or ſo con- 
0, God with them, is only a 

Nownn, a Nate, a Mode of Expreſſion, 
by which they meah 2 Cauſes taken 
together ; and ſb nv more the Name of 
a Real Individual fingulat Beitig, than 
that of Nature, or Fortune. Sunt ( ſays 
I 3 Lacitius 
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Lucilius in Cicero |, 2. de Nat. Deo, ) 
Qui onnia Nature nome appellent , at 
Epicurus, &c. A 

The unwary Expreſſion of ſome Theo- 
logues, and Theologizing Philoſophers, 
who Denominated God Mature Naturing, 
might give occaſion to this improper con- 
ceit of him, among the moderns; as 
might alſo that miſtaken Idea of Infn'ty 
(as an Attribute of God } that ſome have 
given, Which ſeems to ſhock his d:ſtn&:0n 
and ſingularity of Being. For thence it 
is Argued, how can God, be Infinite Be- 
ing, if he be not all Beings ? And it he be, 
how can he be One by himſelf? be'a 
Singular Individual Being, diſtin& from 
all others > Theſe were the. ſpeculations, 
thac obliged Spinoſa to conceive of God, 
that he is the Ingredient, Immanent Cauſe 
of all Things z and the ſpeculations too, 
that tempt others, to other miſtakes con- 
cerning him, But when I come to dif- 
courſe of the Notions of Finite and Infinite, 
and to Repreſent in what Senſe the latter 
1s truly Aſcribed to God, I hope to mani- 
feſt, that there is great Miſtake in ſuch 
Speculations and Arguings, and to exempt 
the true received Notion of Infinity both 
from theſe, and from all the like intang- 
ling Embarraſments ang Difficulties. | 
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The Second Opinion, is that of Dr. 
More and his Followers, who do hold, that 
God is an Infinite Exten/7on ;, that he is in- 
dued indeed with all Goodneſs, Wiſdom, 
and Power, but he is an Extenſion fo in- 
dued ; and of this they are ſo confident, 
that ſome require a belief thereof as of an 
Article as great as any in the Creed; 
an Article that is the Foundation of all 
Religion z both revealed and Natural. 
But as I believe, that no Man hath known 
the Father except the Son, and he to 
whom the Son hath revealed him, ſo, 
ſince among all the Revelations that the 
Son has pleaſed to make of God the Fa- 
ther, this is none [ that he is an Exten- 
ſion } I cannot admit his being ſo, to be 
a Notion fo Eſſential unto all Religion, 
as they would make it; Eſpecially when 
I conlider, that it might as eaſily have 
been ſaid, that Gad is Exten/zon, as, that 
he isa Spirit 3 and Chriſt hath ſaid the lat- 
ter but not the former. Beſides, I cannot 
underſtand how Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and 
Power ſhould be ſaid of meer Exten(ion, 
which is but ſpace ; it ſeems to mea lefler 
Incongruity ( though even this is Incon-+ 
gruity enough ) to ſay that God is Matter 
ſo indued, than that he is Space ſo indued ; 
ſeeing, even in common ſenſe, there is 
more of Reality and Being in meer Matter, 

than 
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than there is in meer Extenſion or Space. 
But to urge this Argument more home. 
By Extenjon, ( which the perſons who 
are 1n this Opinion do Attribute to God, ) 
they mult mean either meer Space, or elſe 
a thing: that in the Idea of it is Spations. 
If meer Space -is intended; As this does 
no ways differ from 1nane or vacuum, fo 
one may think, it might as well be ſaid 
( which yet its hard to ſay) that'God' is 
an Infinite 52ane or veruam, that 1s, in pla- 
in Engliſh, an Infinite Nothing indued 
with Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power, as; 
that he is wfinite Extenfion ſo mdued. On 
the other fide, if by Extenfion is under- 
Rood a thing that in the [dea' and. frrft 
Conception -of it is Extenſive, that is, a 
thing that. does eſſentially take up ſpace, 
10. as that it cannot be concetved, but 
withal ſpace muſt be Imagmed, as arr Ap- 
purtenant of it; in this Senſe, Þ cannot 
fee how it differs from Matter 5 and then 
to. ſay, that God is Extenſion, is to ſay, 
that he is Mattey 5 whereas, God is Pure- 
Ibud,- not - Mittey. © Ir fine, as 1t 15 cer- 
tam, that: Ged is Mind, rather than Mar- 
ter; ſo likewiſe it 1scerrain, that in the 
Ideas that we frame of Mind, and of all 
the things that properly. relate to-ie, fucky 
as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Thought , &e. 
ORE do once yo —_ or" 
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Space : And if at any time we do endea- 
vour tv apply Extenfion or Space unto 
Mimd, or to any thing properly mental, 
there always ariſes a Repugrarice in vs, 
upon: but the thonghts of 1t ; an Inch, a 
Foot, # Yard of Underſtanding, or Good- 
nels, tis a Ball. 
' T knowit s Argued from the Onmepre- 
ſence of God, that he is Extetinded;, and 
in truthit 1s very hard to imagine any pre- 
ſence with things that are extended, but 
withal, there muſt be an Imagination af 
ſome Extenſion in the thing that is pre- 
ſent : but ſtill, this is but Imagination, 
which 1s apt to impoſe upon us, and there- 
fore 1t muſt be examined by Reaſon. And 
Reaſon tells "us, that we cannot have a 
diſtin and clear conception of the preſence 
of God, if we have not ( as we havenot ) 
{uch an one of his Eſſence, fince the pre- 
fence of God is but a Mode of his Eſſence; 
and if we have no diſtin and clear Con- 
ception of the preſence of God, nor con- 
ſequently of his Omnipreſence, or the way 
how he is preſent with all his Creatures, 
where ever they are; I do not ſee with 
what Cogency or Force an Argument can 
be Deduced from it, in this buſineſs In 
ſhort, ſince things are preſent one with 
another very differently, in proportion to 
their ſeveral Natures, it will follow, that 
things 
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things Mental, muſt be preſent with o- 
thers, in much another way than thoſe 
that are Material, and Conſequently that 
God who is pure Mind, muſt be preſent 
with Material Beings, much otherwiſe, 
than theſe themſelves are, one with ano- 
ther. Mind can no more be preſent the 
ſame way that Matter is, than be the ſame 
thing with Matter, 


( 123) 


CH-A ÞP. IV. 
Af Mind im Matter. 


S'RKQO'T. 1. 


Mend a5 concerned with Matter comes under 4 


donble conſideration, 1 As it attnates a 
moſt ſubtle and more than Etherial Mat- 
ter, that 1s diffus'd throughout the World. 
2ly. As it attuates ſome particular Vechicle 
or Body. In the firſt Notion of it, Mind 
1 Matter us the Idea of the Moſaical 'Spr- 
rit of God This Spirit according to the 
Scriptural Hypotheſis, #s the Immeazjate 
cauſe of all things in the firſt Creation, and 
ever ſince. The Being of this Spirit E- 
wvinced, both by Authority and by Argu- 
ment. Dr. Mores Diftinttion, between 
the Spirit of Nature ( which he calls 
Principium Hylarchicum ) and the Spr- 
rit of God, conſidered. | 


Fter a Conſideration of Mind 4s it 15 
in it felf, Pure and Abſiratt, Exempt 


from all Intrinſecal concernment , and 
compoſition with Matter : I come now to 
con(ider it as coycerned with Matter, that 
Se EI. 1s, 
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is, as Acting in, and by means of Matter ; 
in which conſideration Mind may be cal- 
led ſecondMind, as in the former, it may 
be termed the fir/t. 

Mznd concerned with Matter, may be 
conſidered in two reſpects, either as it has 
for the Vehicle which it actuates, and by 
which it as, all that moſt ſubtle Matter 
that does permeate the Univerte, it: the 
utmoſt Extent and Capacity of itz of, 4s 
It actuates ſome particular ſyſtem of Mat- 
ter, that may be called a Body, and it is a 
particular Vehicle. | 

Mind in the former Confaderation of it, 
as it doth acuate, andadt in, and by, a 
moſt ſubtle matter diffuſed throughout the 
Llniverſe, ſeems to me to be the Hoſarcal 


Spirie of God, mentioned, Gen. 1. v. 2. 


And the ſame that in the Screptarad Hypo- 
theſis ( which never mentions Matare as 
the Efficient Cauſe of any thing, but Re- 
preſents Philoſophy only as a Theology, that 
wallows up the ſecond Cauſes in Contem- 
p/ation of the firſt,) is the Caſe of all pro- 
ductions, the Births, the Growths, and 
all the Alterations and Changes that come 
to paſs in the World. This, in that ac- 
count, is the Principle of Human Soad:, 
Mal, 2. 15. Did he not makg one ? Net bad 
be the. Reſeane, of the Spirit : As if he had 
ſaid, he wanted not Spirit, {| he had _ 
eft ] 
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tefe ] to Animate more, had he been 
pleaſed to make them, but he made but 
one z and the Principal too of all Corporeal 
Kffefts, even of Snow, of Hail, of Ice, of 
Wind, &c. Pfak 147. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
He fendeth forth bis Commandment upon the 
Farth, his mord runneth very ſwiftly. He 
giveth Souw like Wodl be ſcattereth the Hoar 
Froſt like Aﬀres. He Caſteth forth his jce 
liks Morſels  mbo can ftand before his Gold ? 
He ſendeth owt: his word and melteth them ; 
he cauſeth his Wind to blow and the Waters 
Flow. . 

To underftand this Text with the more 
clearne(s, we muſt have Recourſe unto 
Geveſis, Ch. 1. v. 2, 3,6, 9, 12, 14, 20, 
24, 26. In which we find, in, v. 2. men- 
tion made of the Sp:r:t of God that moved 
upon the Face of the Waters, as the Adrve 
Prizc:ple that wrought all ; and in the 3. 
and the following verſes, of the Word or 
Commandment of God, that as a Dsrefteve 
Pranciple, did regulate and. order all, fo 
that the Spirit acted accordingly ; thus v. 
3». God ſaid let there be Light, and there 
was Light; and v. 6. God ſaid let there be 
a Firmasent, or rather an Expanſe, in the 
midft of the Waters, and it was fo, and». 
9. God /a:d, Let the Waters ander the Hea- 
ven. be gathered. together ento one phace, and 
let the Dry. Land Appear and 1t was ſo: 

The 
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The like in the following works. Now 
the World in the account of the Holy 
Scriptures, has the ſame for its Conſervs ng, 
that it had for its Procreating Cauſe; and 
therefore as God at firſt did make All by 
his Almighty Spzr:t through his Word, ſo 
the Pfalmiſt tells us, that he ſtill doth ; 
for as at firſt he faid, { Let there be} fo 
ſtill, he Sendeth forth his [ Commandment; ] 
and as all was ordered at firſt by the Di- 
vine Word, { He /aid, let there be Light; 
He /azd, let there be a Firmament, &c. ] 
So ſtill his WORD Runneth tery ſwiftly : 
The Spirit of God doth ftill Execute, as 
he did at firſt, all the Directions and 
Commands aregiven it z He Produces the 
Snow; the Hoar Froſt; and Ice; he 
maketh Cold; and Ratſeth Winds ; and 
cauſes all the Alterations that are made in 
the Air, in the Earth, in a Word, 1n all 
the Elements, and in all above them. 
This 1s the Scriptural Hypotheſes ; the 
meaning of which is, that God by his 
infinite Wiſdom, as well as 'Power ; both 
Made and Governs, the World ; but to 
Return. 

Of this Spirit, that Penetrates through 
all the World, and that doth All. in it; 
not only Moſes has written, but many of 
the Old Philoſophers, have alſo told. Yel- 
leius in Cicero, I. 1. de Nat. Deor. ac- 
; quaints 
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quaints us, cencerning Pythagoras, Quod 
cenſuit animum eſſe per Naturam rerum om- 
nem intentum & Commeantem, that he be- 
lieved a Mind diffuſed throughout the 
whole Nature of things. The ſame Yel- 
lejus alſo reports, concerning Zeno, that 
he in ſome of his Books, diſcourſed of 
what he called the Reaſon of the Univerſe ; 
[ Rationem per omnem pertinentem Natu- 
ram. }] In fine, ( to omit others ) Plutarch 
mentions a Jpzr:t that Penetrates through- 
out the World, [ TEVA S11x0v 08 x0ops* ] 
And what can this Spirit be, that Pene- 
trates throughout the Univerſe ; that a- 
nimates it; and is as a common Reaſon 
in it (forI will unite the Expreſſions, 
and ſo compleat the Idea; ) but the Moſa- 
zcal Spirit ? 

But not only Authority ( Sacredand Pro- 
phane) evinces, that there isſuch a Spret, 
an Energetical Vital Principle, diffuſed 
throughout the World ; but Z xperrence 
alſo ſhows it, if the Experience that we 
have of ſuch a Principle Diffuſed through- 
out one Region of it; [ our own] may 
be ſufficient to conclude, it 1s ſo in all; of 
which Experience I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


| when alſo the Nature of this Spirit, and 


the Influence it has upon, and in things, 
will be fet out more clearly, and more 
fully. - 

I 
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I Know the Learned Dr. More hath 
told us of a Principjum Hylarchicazy ; 
which hedefinesan IncorporealSabſtance,with- 
out Senſe and Animadverſion, that pervades 
the Matter of the whole Univerſe, and ex- 
erciſes in it a Plaſtical Power according as 
the Portions of the ſaid Matter are Predij- 
poſed ; and this he calls the Spzrit of Na- 
zure, and Diſtinguiſhes it from the Sprrie 
of God ; Aﬀirming, that God dothactuate 
all the Matter of the Natural Corporeal 
World by the Spirit of Nature; but that 
he actually ads in and governs the world 
of Men and Angels by the Spirit of God. 
But I have ſhewed already from the Scrip- 
tural — that it 1s one Spirit, [ the 
Moſaical J that Acuates, and Actsin All, 
in Men and other Animals, as well as in 
the World of meer Nature, as to all the 
operations commonly called Natural ; for 


as to thoſe that are called Supernatural, * 


that come from the Holy Ghoft, or the 
Comforter, theſe as they are of another 
Nature, fo the Confideration of them be- 
longs to another place: In fine, the Prin- 
ciprum Hylarchicum, or Spirit of Nature 
( as this Learned perſon calls it, ) is but 
a Plaftrck Faculty, of the Moſarcal Spirit: 
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SECT. IL. 


An Inquir y into the Original and Riſe of Mo- 
tion. What is meant by Motion in this 
Inquiry. That Motion comes from Mind 
in Matter, or the Moſaical Spirit. This 
ſhewed in many inſtances, by the Gonnext1- 
on between Cogitation and Motion. How 
Motion comes from a Principle at Reft, 
and how Matter from Mind ſet out in the 
Metaphyſical Hypotheſis, and by other It 
laſtrations. | 


Think I ſhall not ftep much ( ifI do 

at all) out of my way to make Inquiry 
in this place into the Orzginal and Rifeof 
Motion. By Motion now I mean not 
A@unal Motion, or Motion as it 1s the 
(actual ) Tranſlation of Bodies from 
place to place 3 which ſome define | The 
Succeſſrve Application of a Body im all it hath 
out wardly, unto the ſeveral parts of the Bo- 
dies which touch it immediately ;} which is 
the moſt uſual Senſe of the word. But 
here I mean byit, that Force,{ Energy, or 
Motive Vertue, called in Latine Inpetus, 
from which this Actual Tranflation, or 
Succefſive Application of Bodies does im- 
mediately come. And my-Enquiry _—_ 
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| ſhall be concerning the Or:zgrna/ of This, 
not in partreslar as 1t 1s 1n this or that par- 
ticular Body, but the Riſe of Impetus or 
Motive Force in general, which having 
found, -I--will frſ# remove an Objection, 
and they improve the Diſcovery, to ſhew 
how Matter comes from Mind, as well as 
how Motion doth from a Principle that 
1s at reſt. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that there is 
ſome appearance (at firſt ſight) of cauſe to 
believe, that as wind is the firſt ſubje& of 
Cogitation, and matter the firſt ſubje&t of 
Extenſion, ſo, ſince Energy or Force \ the | 
immediate Principle of Action and of Ac- 
nal motion) 1s neither Cogitation, nor 
Extenſion, that ſome third ſubſtance Di- 
ſtin& both from mind and matter, ſhould 
be the firſt ſubject of zt, and conſequently, 
that there ſhould. be three Principles, Mind, 
Matter, and;the firſt Mover. And indeed 
it looks as if the Scripture Hypothej7s did : 
countenance this; for there mention is | 
made of the Sp:rit which, wrought, as the 
firſt ſubject of motion, of the Abyſs of - 
Waters wrought upon, as the firſt Recipi- 
ent Subjetz and of the word Reafon, or | 
Wiſdom which dire&ted the Work. But ! 
on ſecond Conſideration, as it is clear, | 
that all-that; Moſes ſays in his Geneſis, con- * 
cerning the Spirit, and the Word, is ox | 
al 
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ſaid with deſign to intimate, | that really 
the. Spirit was only a meer 'ſ{enſleſs inarti- 
ficial-Force, or Energy, and that Wiſdom 
or the Word was another diſtin& Princi- 
ple, that direted and:guided it in all its 
Motionsz but to ſhew, ſince we men (in 
our inadequate way of Conceiving) do 
diſtinguiſh W-ſdom and 'F ower, that all the 
works: of God were made in Both, but 
Both united in one Demzargical Mind, or 
(to uſe Seneca's Expreſſion) on Ratzro fa- 
crens. Thus, Ratio factens 1s the Idea or 
Notion of the Moſazcal Spirit, the true Va- 
tura Natarans, that' concurred to make the 
World, . not in the manner rhat God him- 
ſelf did, who, in the Moſaical Hypothe- 
fis, Adted -only as:an External Ethcient, 
but in the way that the Soul would doina 
living Creature, | if firſt by its Plaſtic 
vertue ' it ſhould form all the members of 
the: Body of it, and afterwards, ſhould 
inform itz. and a&:in it.' And Gotta in G- 
cero has as finely as compendiouſly exprel- 
ſed the Difference between theſe two: ſeve- 


ral ways of working, even in Reference 


to the World. ' When L. 3. de Nat. Deor. 
he fays, Ita prorſus exijtimarem, fo. 4llum 
[ mundum] edificatum, non quemadmodum 
docebo, 4 naturs conformatum putarem. 

It is this Spirit that is the Original Cauſe 


! of the:Inpetus, that is the neareſt cauſe of 


K 2 Local 
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Local Motion ; and indeed, it is the Ori- 
ginal Cauſe of all Mundane Afiony and 
Energy : Motion comes from Energy or 
Acion, and all Energy and A&ion from 
the Moſaical Spirit ; {not from meer mat- 
ter, but from mind in matter.] In fhort, 
Impetus or Force ariſes from the ſame Prin- 
ciple that Cogitation or Perception does ; 
as is evident by the following Confide- 
rations. | 


Firſt, The firſt mention that we have of 
motion, or 'Corporeal Aion, is in Rela- 
tion to the Moſaical Spirit, in Gey. s. 2. 
where it is faid, that the Spirzs of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. It is 
true, the word uſed in this Text for mo- 
tion, is ſeldom uſed, [but thrice in the 
whole Scripture, to wit, in this place, in 
Deut. 32. 11. and in Fer. 23. 9.) And 
therefore the dire& ' particular meaning of 
it will not be eaſily agreed, but that it | 
imports ſome motion which is as much 
as I do urge it for;)- is beyond: diſpute : 
Motum aliquem Notari, (fays Hotting, in 
Exam. Hiſt. Creat.” Queſt. 33.) non eft 
Dubitandum. > in | 


Secondly, It is farther Evident from the 
very Ideas that we have 'of things: For *' 
we Cannot conceive mind as a Perceptive | 
lz30.4 f Po Cogl- ! 
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Copgitative ſubſtance, but withall, we muſt 
conceive it as Attive, and that: there is 
ſomething Energertical in it z whereas, on 
the other hand, matter may (and in its 
own proper Idea muſt) be conceived as a 
thing that is only Paſſive, not Active; 
there being nothing of Active or Energe- 
tical in it as it is but ſpacious extentive 
ſubftance z and therefore Energy and 
Aion cannot þe' conceived to proceed 
but from matter, which in its ſelf 1s Idle 
and unactive; but rather from mind, 
which is eſſentially ative and butie. 


Thirdly, It may alſo be argued from 
the relation, that (Experience aſlures us,) 
1s between Cogitation and Actual motion. 
For we clearly perceive, that allour vo- 
luntary motions do ariſe from Thought or 
Imagination ; we do move our ſelves, or 
any particular part: that hath the: proper 
inſtruments of voluntary motion, and theſe 
duly qualified, at our pleaſure, when we 
will ; that is, by imagination and thought. 
We go, we ſtand ſtill (which 1s by Tonic 
motion z) we put -our hands, feet, heads, 


eyes, and other parts of our bodies into mo- 
tion, and regulate them in their ſeveral 
motions, by will or thought, ay, even co- 
gitation it ſelf in altthe ſeveral modes of 
it, as it is ſenſation, imagination, or rati- 

K 3 | 


ocination, 
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ocination,!: does ever bear 'a proportion to 
ſome motion ; .1inſomuck that as the minute 
parts of any Organ that.ſerves unto Cogi- 
tation of 'any kind, are more or leſs in mo- 
_ tion; or, (which is meant and js. Rows: 
1ent;) as the Organ is 1n more or lels Diſ- 
poſition and Aptitude to receive; unpreſſt- 
ons; ſo anſwera+ly, the Act of Cogitation 
is graduated. - Organs that are_affected 
with heavineſs or torpog, (as thoſe are 
whoſe Particles are too little in motion, 
and conſequently inchſpoled for” receiving 
fitting 4mprethions,) | are anſwerably under 
a Stupor, or Diminution of ſenſe and per- 
ceptioh2//but inflamed Organs, whole par- 
ticles have too much motion, and conſe- 


quently 'are-apt to be too eafzly, or too. 


much ſtirred, theſe are exquiſitely ſenſible 
and tender. In fine, Reaſon it felt, as to 
Its grounds, 1s but Harmony ; a certain mo- 
dification and turning of the parts, (either 
the Spirits, or the Filaments,) that are the 
immediate inſtruments of. that kind of co- 
gitation: ſo that they be not wound up 
too high, - or let down too low; that 1s, 
that they be not in too much motion, or 
aptitude unto it, or in too little, but in a 
juſt mediocrity; and-this is to be in Tune, 
or in Harmony. The truth hereof is evi- 
flent. For if the Organ of Reaſon. is infla- 
med, ſo that the Particles of it are top 
Moos 4 ; much 
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much in motion, the action that-it exerts 
in that inftance is not reaſon, but madneſs 
of one ſort or another; and-agaio, if the 
Organ:is torpid, through a defe& of. mo- 


; tion in-the Particles of it, the Cogitation 
that-is exerciſed in this inſtanceis plainſta- 


pidity and follyz and the poweria dulneſs 
or ſhortneſs of wit. © Wherefore ' Ar;/toxe- 
2u5:the; Muſician, who affirmed that the 
Soul was a Harmony, as he receded not 
from his Art, ſo he did not much wander 
from the'true nature-of,the Soul. Jn truth, 
Harmony | or Proporty&n is the. Soub of the 
World... + For if we look well, we ſhall find 
that, that which; formalizes- things, - and 
qualities, - and iwhich makes them be of 
this qr that kind, and; to a&- an-this or 
that way, is nothing but the, Proportion 
or Logos that is in them; that is, -it is the 
Twuning;'of them in the world, and one to 
another, as to parts, and motions ;-.moſt, if 
not all the Specs figs Qualities and Opera- 
tions. that are in; 'the, World, ariſe from 
hence;:; which are therefore called Occult, 
becauſe this: Spring and Original of them 
is ſo little :regarded ;. byt of this more in 
anather, -, and perhaps -a more. proper. 
place, / 7 - ; J | 
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But to more illuſtrate the former low. 


1 ment, and ſhowin a fuller light, -therela- 
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tion between Copgitation and actual mo- : 


tion; I will enter farther into the Confide- 
ration of x99 3 and will manifeſt, both 
the ſubtlety of it, andalſo the Correſpondence 
which it holds with Mind, or the Percep- 
#rve. I will not ſpeak now of the motion 
that is ' Local to ſuch a Degree, that it 
falls under Obſervation of the ſenſe, but of 
#hat motion- (for motion it is) that contri- 
butes to the being of ſenſe, which for Di- 
ſtinQion ſake may be called Impreſſion. We 
are convinced by ſemſe, that in the Impre/- 
fions that make it, there is a great deal of 
ſubtlety, and this too in various Degrees z 
and we are equally convinced, that there 
are various ſenſitive Powers to receive them, 
in thoſe ſeveral Degrees. Thmns the im- 
preflion' made upon the Eye, that cauſes 
F:ifjon, is by many Degrees more delicate 
and fine than that' which cauſes the Feel 
ing; fince the Obje&t- ſeen by - the Eye, 
and Conſequently making a Viſive impreſ- 
fion (upon it) ordinarily doth not make 
any upon the ſenſe of feeling. -- I ſay ordi- 
rarily, becauſe ſometimes, where the im- 
preflion of the viſible is very ſtrong, as 
when oneboks apon the Sun, or on ſome 


other very ftrong and vigorous Light, the | 


feeling of the Eye is affeted, as well as the 
gs, ſo that there-is'a ſenſe of pay, from 
a 


olution of Contiraity.. Which -plainly * 


evinces 
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.evinces- (to note it by the by)'that all vi- 


ſible ſfthpreſſion,” tho' ir be not ſenſibly a 


-motion, yet really is ſo, ſince even' viſible 
impreflions, 'if ftrong and vigorous, are 


painful; and confequently, -are motions; 


- for nothing cauſes pain but motion z pain 


being nothing but little Spalms and Ten- 
ſions of the parts; and if ſtrong | imprel- 
fions þe motions, weaker ones afeſo too z 
tho' in a leſs degree. Phat. 
Again, The impreſſion made upon- the 
Far, that cauſes ſound, tho' it be by much 
a leſs fine and delicate one than (that upon 
the Eye, which cauſes Lightor. Colour, it 
is however of far greater fineneſs and de- 
licacy than that Impreſſion which produces 
pain in the Ear; For as we ſee without 
pain, ſo, ordinarily we hear without it ; 
that is, we are affected by ſonorous Ob- 
jets, which do' propagate their motions to 
our ears, with the ſentiment of ſound, 
without being ſenſible of this'-Aﬀection 
any other way. And yet if the ſound be 
too intenſe, it always pains, and often 
breaks, or too much ſtretches the Timpa- 
ny or Drum of the Ear. The obſerva- 
tion that fome Philoſophers have taken-of 
this latter effe&, 10n'd them to make 
a Maxim, that an Excellent Obje& deſtroys 
the Senſe ;, but poſſibly this muſt be under- 
ſtood with CorreRion, not fo much ” re- 
; b pect 
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ſpedt of ithe Faculty. or Perceptive Power, 
As of the'Qrgen; tor could the Organ-bear 
thoſe ſtronger impreſſions, . withqut Alte- 
ration or, Hurt, the perceptive. Faculty 
.would not be offended 5 it-is not thefenti- 


ment, -either that of; Light, or that. of . 


Sound, | that offends, , but the motion -that 
cauſes et,. which is too ſtrong for the Or- 
£an, and diſlolves or alters its Texture. 
In tine, the impreſſion that cauſes Intel- 
Jebtion, is by. much a finer and more ſub- 
tle one, i than that which cauſes ſenſation, 
Whether ;External, or Internal ; .and that 
by as many degrees as Intelleftual Ideas are 
more tine and ſubtle than Images, and the 
Anderſianding a finer and more delicate Fa- 
culty than, the Sey/e. -. | 

, By Fruer and Delicater Inprefyons, 1 
mean ſuch. as haye leſs of Local Motion, 
By Finer,and Delicater Facaltiexy, I mean 
ſuch as ;are ſenſible of. Finer and Delica- 
ter Touches, , or Impreſſions. 

In this ſenſe, the Imagination muſt needs 
be a finer and more delicate faculty than 
any external ſenſe, fqr. as much as it re- 
ceives the impreſſions of External Obje&s 
but by Refle&:on, or Communication from 
the Seyſorzes, but theſe have them drrefly 
from the:yery. Obje&-s themſelves ; and by 
the ſame;Reaſon, the Hnderſtanding, that 
receives impreſſions from the interna} ſenſe 
| mu 
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muſt . needs be-,{as. indeed iit.is) a much 
finer and delicater faculty a Ban | 
Upon the whole, ,, it is evident, that 
there is a near relation between actual mo- 
tion. and cogitation, | and . conſequently, 
that it is no unreaſonable thought to think, 
that as they are xear of kin, ſo bath are 
Off ſprings of one Oxiginal cauſe, [mind in 
matters; but then it will follow, alſo, that 
motion, and indecd all: Energy whatever 
in the Spring.and Principle of it is Reſt, 
for {9 mind is. But this is . the difficulty, 
For that motion ſhould come from a Prin- 
ciple. that is ap reſt, appears; as.unintelli- 
gible, as that Froſt ſhould come from Fire, 

or Darkneſs from Light. W141 
Wherefore to make this clear, 1 muſt 
conſider things 'in the Metaphy/ical Hypo- 
theſis, as all are underſtood to come from 
one, by way of Emanation : and thus, all 
Created Being is compared to Light, that 
flows from the Sun; and then its Emana- 
ti0x is in the ſame manner, as the Radration 
of Light, which is from a Center into an 
Orb or Sphere, in Extenuating Lines. Now 
in this Hypotheſis, as all Beings (even 
thoſe that are moſt oppoſite) do come from 
one, fo they come from zt in this way, that 
the more Removed any is from the Central 
Being, - the more Extenuated it is; that is, 
as God of pure ming is the Central Being, 
; that 
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that Sun, that is the Father of Lights; fo 
all the Being that proceeds from him, has 
leſs of Light and more of Darkneſs, in 
proportion to the diſtance it has, upon the - 
Scale of Being, and in 1ts utmoſt Elonga- | 
tion or Removal from him, terminates in : 
that, which in Appearance has nothing of 
Reſemblance to the'Otciginal Light ; but 
(to be compared with it) is only Darkneſ7 
and ſhadow; and this laſt is the Idea of 
meer matter, as that of the Central Light 
1s of pure Mind. God is Light; Matter 
is Darkneſs; all intetmediate Beings are 
Light and Darkneſs, in ſeveral propor- 
tions. - | | 

What I have ſaid is ſenſibly ſer out in 
the ſhades of Colours, and in Colours them- 
ſelves, which are but ſhades of Lzghrt; 
For the Extremes of any Colour, for Ex- 
ample, the Brighteſt Red, and the Darkeſt; 
or the Extreams of alf Colours, as Whyte 
and Black; compare them each with o- 
ther, and they are ſo contrary, that no+ 
thing can be more, eſpecially the two lat- 
ter; and yet they do participate, the for- 
mer not only of Colonr in general, but 
alſo of Red; and the latter, tho' of no 
particular Colour, yet cf Light, which is 
the Graund of Colour in general; and 
alſo the Darkeſt Red, if it doth notcome 


from the Brighteſt ; and the Blackeſt ns 
ur 
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lour from the Whiteſt; yet, by the Gra- 


dation of Shades, or Participle, interme- 
diate Colours, they are ſo continued one 
to another, that the Aſcent and Deſcent 
from one unto the other is moſt Agree- 
able and Delightful, as made by eafte 
ſteps, without any Patches, or Chaſins. 
It 1s true, if we look on Contraries in 
their Phy/cal Conſideration, ſo they are 
of oppoſite Natures, oppolite Operations, 
and one expels the. other, when they are 
immediately ſet together ; but if we look 
upon them in their Metaphyſical Conlide- 
ration, ſo they are but degrees of the ſame 
nature, and capable of being United and 
Reconciled ; inſornuch, that One ina right 
ſenſe may be ſaid to come from Another ; 
as Darknets from Light. For however 
contrary Light and Darkneſs are, each unto 
other, as to Qualities and Phyſical Opera- 
tion, and fo in their Phyfical Conſfidera- 
tion, yet as to their Metaphyſical, they 
differ but in degrees z both have the ſame 
nds; for Shadow really is but leſfer 
ight, occafion'd by the interpoſition of 
ant Opaque Body, and Darknefs is but. a 
great Shadow. - And thus. a Flat and a 
Sharp, tho' contrary ſounds, as to their 
Phyſical Confideration, yet as to their me- 
zaphyſicgl, they are but different degrees; 
the Sharp a greater, the Flat a leſſer de- 
gree 
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gree of Celerity. And thus as Darkneſs 


comes from Light,. only. -by the Lefsning 
or Extenuating of it ; ſo may matter come 
from mind: mind 1s pure Light, or, all 
Being in Eminence; but mztter, as it doth 
Participate nothing at all of mind, bur 
only by meer Exiſtence, ſoit is meer dark- 
neſs, without the leaſt degree of Vitality 
or Lifez and all Bezngs between Mind and 
Matter, are as Colours, in reſpect of Light, 
or as Shades, in reſpe&t of any particular 
Colour. 

But to add ſome further cleering to this 
Subject, and to ſhew how actual local mo- 
tion may come from a Principle that is at 
reſt, which being ſhewed, will ſhew with- 
all how Matter may come from mind, 
{ince there 15 no greater Repugnance (even 
to common ſenſe) 1n the one, than 1s in 
the other, I will conſider the Relation that 
the Genter of a Circle has unto its C:rcam- 
ference, and ' how things are in the oe, 
and how in the other; For this will afford 
it much ]lluſtration. '-In the Center then 
of a Circle, or of a moved Sphere, all is 
at Reſt, and out of zt all in motion, but 
in ſuch proportion, that that portion of a 
Radius which is at a farther diſtance from 
the Center, is more in motion, by reaſon 
of that diſtance, and that which 1s nearer 

is 
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is leſs; which 1s evident even to fenſe, in 
the following Diagram. 


In the three Concentrical Circles, B. 
C. D. +&, F. @...;if the Rey ;& © i 
F. is ſuppaſed to be moved from F. to 
G. it will appear to any that conſiders, 
that in-the ſame time that in the inmoſt 
Circle it doth move from B. to G. and 
in the middle from D. to E it moves 
in the outmoſt from X# to G. that 1s, it 
moves faſter, and is more in motion, 
the farther it is from the Center 4. 
and only becauſe it is ſo. Again, on the 
Contrary, in the ſame time that the Ra- 
dius moves in the outmoſt Circle from 
F. to G. 1t moves in the middle but from 
D. to E. and in the inmoſt (which 1s 
neareſt to the Center A. ) but from B. to 
C. that is, it has more of Reſt, and leſs 
of Motion, the nearer it is to the Center, 
and in the Center has no motion at all, 
Lut 1s at pure reſt, Even ſenſe acquaints 
us, that the Arch or Space F. G, is much 
Greater than the Space D. E. and that D. 
E. is Greater than B. C. and fo on the 
contrary, that the Arch or Space B. G. 
is leſs by much than D. E. and D. E. 
(by much) than the Arch or Space. E. G. 
and yet all the Spaces are ſuppoſed to be 
paſſed by the Ray A. B. D. E. in the ſame. 

time. 
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time. Now that which paſſes a greater 
fpacein the ſame time, 1s more in motion, 
and has greater Celerity; and that which 

ſſes a leſs, is leſs in motion,” and has 

$ of Celerity ; and therefore ſince the 
nearer the Ray 1s unto the Center, the 
lefs ſpace it paſles in the fame time, and 
the farther off it is, the more it paſſes, 
and that more or leſs as it is farther off, 
or nearer; it evidently follows, that 
farther off from the Center, a Ray has 
more of motion, and as it 1s nearer to 
it, 1t has leſs, and in the Center has 
none. | 


Well then, ſuppoſing that the Princi- 
ple of Energy and Motion is in the Ceuter 
of the Orb of Being, (and we may well 
ſuppoſe it, fince even Nature has its 
Sphere of Activity, and Acts as from a 
Center to a Circumference ; (ſo Seeds Act, 
ſo Light Acts and Diffules it ſelf ;) 1t 1s cer- 
tain that motion muſt come from ſome- 
thing not in Motion, but at Reſt; for fo 
that is, which is in the Center: and in- 
deed, elſe there muſt be infinite progref- 
fion in Motions. Again, ſince in the Orb 
of being, Pure Mind is in the __ 

an 
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and matter in the utmoſt Circumference, 
it follows, that the nearer things are unto 
pure mind, and the more they do partici- 
pate of that, the more they have of Reſt, | 
and the leſs of motion ; but the farther off ' 
they are from pure Mind, and the nearer *' 
to matter, the more in motion they are. ! 
And indeed, all Energy in matter is Lo- | 
cal Motion. Thus all the Effects of Me- | 
chaniſm, as they are purely material, ſo | 
they are performed only by Local Motion ; *' 
but the buſineſs of Cogitation, even in the | 
loweſt ſtep of it, . which 1s ſenſation, as it 
is of nearer Relation unto mind than to 
matter, ſo it is performed rather by way * 
of mutation, than of Local motion ; the | 
Eze is not ſenſible of any motion imparted 
to it, nor is the Ear, or the Noſe, or any 
other of our Senfories, and yet each is | 
ſenſible of a mutation made therein, (or | 
rather in the Faculty) which comes from ' 
motion. But tho' the more retined any !' 
Beings are, and the nearer that they are *' 
to the Central Mind, the more at reſt : 
they be, and the leſs in motion in their 
ſeveral Actions; and conſequently Ab- 
ſtrat Spirits that do not live in groſs | 
Elementary Bodies, are more at reſt, ' 
and have leſs of motion, in the exerciſes : 
of their ſeveral Powers, than Men have, ' 
who are imbodied in Elementary jun : 
CIES 5 : 
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cles 3 yet no Spirit whatſoever but only 
God himſelf, who only is Pure Mind, is 
ſo wholly, ſo Abſolutely at Reft, as that it 
ſees all Things at once, by one Entire 
view and Intuition ; all Principles and all 
Concluſions in them ; all Ends and all 
Means and Motives to them; without 
the leaſt degree of Succeſſion, or any Ad- 
dition, Only the Central Being fees. ſo, 
and he doe's. 

For ſeeing all the Circumference is in 
the Center, fo that all the Lines how- 
ever divided they be in the former, do 
meet together in the latter ; it is plain, 
that an Eye placed in the Center, muſt 
needs ſee all in the Circle, as clearly as 
any thing in it; and this too with one 
Individual, ſingle Intuition, without Suc- 
ceſſion, or, Addition ; ſeeing there is no- 
thing of Motion, but all is Reſt in the 
Center. And this properly 1s to ſee mm 
Eternity. Thus God ſees. But all other 
Beings befide God, as they are not God, 
or Pure mind, ſo they are not m the Cen- 
ter, and not being the Center, but at Di- 
ſtance from it, ſome at Greater, ſome at 
Leſſer, but All at ſome, they All have 
ſomething of Motion, and conſequently 
cannot Ac, or See, in the ſame manner 
as Central Pure Mind, by way of Abſolute 
Reſt, without Succeſſion, or Addition, 

L 3 and 
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and without Diſtin&ion of paſt, preſent, 
and to come : For tho' all the Lines do 
meet in the Center, yet there being no 
place without it in which they do 1o, 
Creatures cannot ſee as God ſees, no more 
than they con be in the Center as God is. 
It is too ſhort and Inadequate a- way of Ar- 
guing to Infer that any Creatures can ſee 
All things at once, but from the notions 
(confuſed enough) that we Mortals have 
of Time and Eternity ; as that Tzme is Suc- 
ceſſive, Eternity a Permanent Duration; 
together with a Conceit, that all Spirits 
(they being things Abſtract and Separate 
from Bodies, ) both Are, and Act, in E- 
ternity, as all Imbodied Beings Are, and 
do Act, in T!me. Certainly every Being 
but God, is in Time, tho' not in the ſame 
Kind of Time z for as God only 1s in the 
Center, fo he only is Abſolutely zn Eternry. 
And it Time is taken for all Duration that 
is not Eternity, God only is without Time, 
and ſo without Succeſſion of Actions. But 
to Return. 


SECT. 
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SECT: 18. 


Of Mind as it Attuates a certain Particular 
Body; Mind in this Notion called a 
Soul, Body is a Syſtem of Organs. Soul 
and Body an Antmal. Body Conſidered 
two ways. To wit, in Reference to Exter- 

F-3 nal Objects, and in Reference to the In- 

| ternal Principle that Atts it. In th- Firſt 

| Con[ideration of Body, the Ends aud uſes 
of Organs are ſhewed, and withal the Rea- 
ſon of their variety. This Illuſtrated by 
ſevera! Inflances and Obſervations. The 
aſe of Body in Relation to the Internal 

Principle that Attuates it, 1s to Indruidn- 

ate and Singularize that Principle. This 

ſet out in ſenſible and plain Reſemblances. 

A Comparsſon between Vital and Locomo- 

tive Energy; with a Recapitulation of the 

whole Diſcourſe, as it unfolds the Myſtery 
of Animals. 
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E have Conſidered Mind in the 

firſt Step of Relation that it carries 

unto Matter, Namely, as it doe's Ante 
a moſt ſubtle Matter diffuſed throughout the 
Hmverſe, in which Notion it 1s called Spz- 
rit imply, as was ſhowed from Malachy, 

| Gh. 2. v. 15. _— now to Conſider 
3 2 It 
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it in the next place, as it Afuates ſome 
Particular Sy5tem of Matter, in a Particu- 
lar Manner ; and ſo it is called a Soul ; 
and that Particular Syſtem of Matter, 
which it doth Actuate, is a Body, or a 
Particular Vehicle; and the Reſult of 
both an Animal. An Animal is nothing 
but Soul and Body together ; or a Body 
Actuated by a Soul. A Body is a Syſtem 
of Organs; an Organ is Matter framed 
2nd Contrived after a Particular Manner 
for ſome Animal Uſe, and End ; ſome 
Uſe, End, or Action of a Soul : A Soul is 
a certain Determinate Vital Energy ;- or 
a certain Portion of the Spirit of the 
Univerſe, Veſted in a Body, or particular 
Vehicle ; in which Notion all Souls are 
Spirits; as indeed they are ſtiled in the 
Holy Scripture, wherein we Read of the 
Spirit of the Beaft,tho' it goes Downward, 
as well as, of the ”_ of a Man that 
goes Upward. . 

This Diſcourſe I fear will from a little 
Myſterious ; and therefore to Inlighten it, 
and withal to open {tho' but in general ) 
the Myſtery of the Animal Nature, and, 
by Analogy unto it, the Nature of other 
Vrivents, | will Reſume it from the Be- 
ginning, and ſpeak more Diſtinaly : ta- 
king my Riſe from Bodzes, or Syſtems of 


Organs, which coming under Senſe, are 
better 
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| BW. 
better known unto us than Spirits or 
Souls. | 

Body then, as it is a Syſtem of Organs, 
has a Double Relation, and ſo may be 
Conſidered two ways; either with Re- 
ſpe& to External Objects by which it ſelf is 
Aﬀected, and by means thereof, the Mind; 
or elſe with Reſpect to the Internal Princ:- 
ple that doth Inform and Actuate it, and 
A@& in it, which Principle it doth Inds- 
viduate and Singularize. 

We will firſt Con{ider a Body in the 
Relation that it has unto External Ob- 
jects, and here we muſt ſet out the Na- 
ture, that 1s, the Ends and Ulfes of the Or- 
gans which compoſe a Body, as alſo the 
Reaſon of th? Variety, and number of thoſe 
Organs ; why any Organs at all, and why 
many: both which will be done with one 
Performance. An Organ properly ,is Matter 
Particularly Textured , and Framed for 
ſome Particular uſe: And an Animal Or- 
gan 1s Particularly Textured, and Framed 
for an' Animal uſe: I will give the Ex- 
ample in only Senfitive Animals, and in 
the Acts of Senfarion, as being beſt under- 
{tood ; but what is ſaid of Senſation, and 
of the Organs of it, will, by Proportion, 
hold in all the other A&ions of Animals, 
and in all other Organs, with a due Al 
teration. 

L 4 | In 
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In all A#s of Senſation there is firſt an 
Afettion of the Organ, and then a Percep- 
ton of that Aﬀection by the Soul ; or 
rather, a Perception Excited in the Soul | 
by means of that Afﬀection; and this is ! 
the Exd of the Organ, and the only Uſe * 
of it, that the Soul makes, to wit, to | 
come by means thereof unto a Perception 
of External Objects ; as, to ſee their Co- 
lours, to hear their Sounds, to Reliſh the 
ſeveral laſts they have, and the like. | 
In ſhort, a Soul cannot but by the means 
' of Organs, take any notice of External 
Objects, nor the Organ be a means of con- 
veying any notice to the Soul, but by be- 
ing firſt Afefed 1t ſelf. Now the A4fettion 
of the Organ ariſes from a Perception (may 
1 ſo expreſs it) or a Reception of the Mo- 
t10us Communicated to it by Objects ; and 
a Capacity for this Reception from the Par- 
ticular Frame of the Organ. For fince all 
Matter indifterently is not capable of re- 
ceiving all kinds of Motions and Impreſſi- 
ons ; but that for ſome Particular Motions 
and Impretiions ( of which ſort are ſenſi- 
ble ones ) there muſt be Particular Tex- 
#ures and Frames of Matter to Gatch them ; 
it follows, that there muſt be Organs; and 
theſe too in ſuch Variety and Number : 
there muſt be Organs, to Receive the Im- 
preſſion and Motions of Objects, which 
| | without 


| 
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without a Particular Texture of Matter 
could not be Received ; and there muſt be 
Variety of Organs, to Correſpond theſe va- 
rious Kinds of Motions and Impreſſions 
that are in Coloured, 1n Sonorous, in Sa- 
pid, and in other Speczes of Objects. 

This will be better conceived in ſome 
Inſtances, by which it ſhall be made ap- 
pear, that for the Reception of certain 
Particular Motions, there muſt be certain 
Particular Textures, and Diſpoſitions of 
Matter ; ſo that Matter in ſome certain 
Frames and Diſpofitions of it will 
Catch, and be Aﬀected with, ſome cer- 
tain Particular Motions, that in others, 
it will not be Touched with. It is Gene- 
rally Obſerved, that an #ns/on ſtring will 
Receive the Motion, and ſo, Tremble, 
when another alſo Uniſon 1s made to 
Sound, and yet all other Strings of the 
ſame Inſtrument, that are not Uniſons, 
ſhall remain inſenſible and unmov'd.Cardan 
Obſerved, that in a certain Church, in 
which were ſeveral Images of Wax, but 
one would move and Tremble, and one 
always would, at the Ringing of a Sacring 
Bell. Mr. Bozte has taken notice of the 
like Mechanical Perception, in ſeveral 
Empty Drinking-Glaſſes of Fine white 
Metal ; he ſays, that cauſing the Strings 
of a Mulical Inſtrument to be variouſly 
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ſcrewed up, and let down, and briskly 
ſtruck, he obſerved, that the Motion of 
one String, when 1t was ſtretched to a 
certain Note, or lone, would make one 
of the Glaſſes Ring, and not the other ; 


nor would the ſound of the ſame String | 


Tuned to another Note, ſenſibly Aﬀect 
the ſame Glaſs; tho' perhaps , fays he, 
it might have its Operation upon another. 
In fine, there are Tonical Echo's, that Re- 
turn not the Voice but when it has ſome 
Peculiar Mutical Note, and then it doe's. 
'Thus Organs are Matter Particularly Tex- 
turd, to the End to make them capable 
of Receiving ſome Particular Motions : 
ſo that a Senſitive Organ may be Detined, 
a Syſtem of Matter Particularly Framed, 
Diſpoſed, ' and Textured for receiving 
ſome Particular Motion of External Bodies, 
and for Conveying it to the Soul. 

So much concerning Body in its Rela- 
tion to External Objetts z come I now to 
conſider it in the Relation which it has 
to the Soul, ( the Internal Principle that 
Actuates it, and Acts in, and by it;' and 
to, the Great work and Bufineſs of the 
Pody is to Smgularize and Individuate 
the General Vital Principle of the Univerſe, 
that it may become a Soul, or a Particular 
Vital Principle of a ' certain Particular 
Body. To underſtand this it muſt be 
| | Contider'd, 
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Conſider'd, that the Moſarcal Spzrit ( the 
Riſe and Principle of all Created Cogita- 
tion,) as it 1s Extended throughout the 


* whole Univerſe ; ſo, to become in Parti- 

cular a Soul, of any Particular Animal, 
7 it muſt be Smgularized, and Individuated, 
J that is, it muſt be Apportioned (as it were) 


to that Particular Animal, which it 
comes to be by means of the Body. To 
Iluſtrate this, it muſt be Remembred, 
that a Voice or Sound Diffuſed throughout 
the whole capacity of the Mediam (as 
the Moſarcal Spirit 1s throughout that of 
the univerſe | is yet in the Phonocamptick 
Center or obje&t ( which is nothing but a 
place conveniently Diſpoſed for this Pur- 
poſe,) /o Individuated and Singularized (as 
the Moſaical Spirit is ſuppoſed to be by a 
Congruous fit Body, ) that Really ir has 
other Affeftions and Properties, than thoſe 
it owns, 1n all the reſt of the Medium, in- 
ſomuch that by Vertue of it, this place 
inſtead of being a Med:zum of Sound, be- 
comes to all Appearance a Principle of it, 
and ſo a Speaker, and this 1s called an 
Echo, - ]t may alſo be ſet out in a Speculum 
or . Looking-Glaſs, (for a Body 1s to the 
Mofaical Spirit, what a Speculum or Look- 
ing-Glaſs 1s to the Image of an Obje& in 
the Medinm;) A Speculum Catches the 
Diftuſed Image, and ſo Singalarizes it, that 
| it 
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it becomes a very Different thing, and 
puts on other very Different Properties 
than thoſe it has in the Medium, for in 
the Lookeng-Giaſs it doth appear as an 
Obje&t which 1t doe's:not out of it. But 


what doe's ſet it out moſt naturally, is, | 


that it 1s ſo in Man; For the Soul or Co- 
gitative Principle of a Man, as it 1s Extend- 
ded throughout the whole Capacity of the 
Body, 1n like manner as the Moſarcal Spi- 


rit is, throughout that of the Univerſe ; ! 


ſo it 1s Srmmgularized and Individuated, 1n, 
and by, the particular Organs : infomuch 
that the Eye only does See; the Ear only 


does Hear, and only the Tongne Taſts, in | 


Vertue thereof; for which Reaſon theſe 
are owned to have ſeveral particular Fa- 
culties, which are as ſo many ſeveral Souls 
unto them. Now what the Organs are 
to the Soul in any Body ( that 1s but a 
Syſtem of Organs, ) Bodies themſelves 
are, unto the Moſarcal Spirit, the great 
Soul of the Univerſe, of which all par- 
ticular Bodies are Organs. But fince this 
Notion 1s of ſo much Importance, that it 
will deſerve a more particular Confidera- 
tion, and 1 deſign to give it one in another 
Chapter, I ſhall diſmiſs it at preſent, with- 
out further Inſiſting on it 3 and now will 
only add ſome Improvement to the former 
Diſcourſe, by making a Compariſon be- 
tween 
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tween the Vital and the Mechanical E- 
nergy. | 
Firſt then I lay it down as certain, that 
there is ſucha thing as a /7ta/, as well as 
a Mechanical Energy : by Vital Energy I 


$ mean all that 1s not meerly Mechanical ; 


and therefore do comprehend in that 
Term whatever 1s properly Mental ; by 
Mechanical Energy 1 mean Impulſe or 
Springines, the neareſt Phyſical Principle 
of Actual Local Motion. Now we are as 
ſure by our ſenſes, and by the Reflection 
that we make upon our ſelves, and upon 
the Notices which we receive from Things 


4 without us, that there 1s ſuch a thing as 


a Vital Energy, as we are that there is a 
Mechanical : Becauſe we areas much aſſured 
of the Effects of the one, as we are of 
thoſe of the other ; as much aſſured that 
there is Life, Senſation, and Intellection, 
that come from a Vital ; as we are that 
there are Actual Local Motions; Motions 
of Aſcent and Deſcent, Motions Direct, 
and Motions Circular, &c. which (as 
Motions ) come from [mpulſe, the Me- 
chanical Energy, 

Again; As1t is Certain that Local Mo- 
ton, or that Impulſe which is the neareſt 
Phyſical Principle of it, is zot Matter, or 
Materiate, bur yetis -u Matter, as United 
unto it : ſo by this Conſideration we may 

become 
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become as certain, that Yital Energy and 
the Effects of it, though they be Immateri- 
al, yet they may be in Matter; fince there 


needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to * 
make the Latter, than. to make the For- ® 


mer, to ſtick, and hold together, 


Jn the next place; As the Mechanical, 


or Loco-motive Energy is Diffuſed through- 
out the World ( for thereis nothing in this, 
that 1s Entirely at Reſt; } ſo1s the Vital : 
Since it 1s certain that wherever, and 
whenever, any Vitter becomes Diſpoſed, 
the Vital Principle is always at hand to 
Actuate that Matter, and A& in it, ac- 
cording as the Diſpoſitions of it do Jnvite 
or Permit : All Putrefa&:on or Digeſtion 
any where, determines in Inſefs, or little 
Animals, (as Experience evinces, ) the 
Spirits being Unfettered and let Looſe 
thereby. 

And yet 45 the Mechanick or Loco-mo- 
tive Impulſe is not Received in all Tex- 
tures of Matter indifferently, but that, 
( as I have ſhowed already ) there muſt 
for ſome certain Modifications of Local 


Motion, be certain particular Textures of} 
WVatter, /o neither is the Vital Energyl 


Catcht and Received indifferently by 


Textures of Vatter ; but as all Life conſiſts! 
in Motion, or in ſomething Analogous, ſo! 


for certain Gradations and Exerciſes of! 
Life, | 
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Life, there muſt be cerain particular Fa- 
bricks and Textures of Matter, called Or. 
gans, and alſo certain particular Diſpoſi. 
tions in the Mechanical Spirits ( for fo] 
call the ſubtle A&tive Corpulcles in every 


7 Concrete) thatare the immediate inſtru- 


ments of the Vital Principle in all its A&i- 
ons of Life, in this Corporeal World. 

So that as Actual Motion, the Effect of 
Loco-motive Energy, and even Loco-mo- 
tive Energy it ſelf ( as taken for Impulſe ) 
is not Ma:erial in this Senſe, that it does 
conſ;ſt of Matter, yet, if to be material be 
underſtood of that which is Dependent on 
Matter, and ſo Dependent that it cannot 
be without it; in the Senſe of the word, 
not only actual Motion, but even Impulſe 
( the neareſt Phyſical principle of Motion ) 
15 material, ſince neither of them can be 
but in, and by the means of Matter. In 
like manner, the Vital Principle that Ani- 
mates Corporeal Beings, though it is not 
material in this Senſe, - that it 1s only Mat- 
ter, or a mode of Matter, yet in another 
it 1s, that it ſo Depends in all its Animal 
Operations, that it cannot exerciſe any but 


by means of Mater, and according to the 


Texture and Quality of it. Nothing can 
be plainer than this is to Senſe, for in all 
the Acts of Perception, not only the ſenfi- 
tive, but the Intelletual, a5 the Organs 

are, 
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are, ſo are the Actions ; if the Organs are 
ſound and duly Diſpoſed, the Actions are 
Conformable; but if the Organs are out 


of Tune and Vitiated, the Actions are ſo | 


likewiſe ; Ay, are Totally Aboliſhed, 


if the Organs are ſpoiled ; Beſides, the ſe- | 
veral Kinds, and Degrees, of Deliration, 7 


that men themſelves are Subject unto, ac- 
cordingly as their Spirits are ill Qualified 
and Diſtempered, do further Confirm it. 

Upon the whole, as the Vital Energy 
it Diffuſed ( as Light is) throughout 
the Univerſe; ſo according to the ſe- 
veral Textures of Matter that do catch ir, 
as a Speculum does the Light, it Exerts 
itſelf; and being Catcht and Retained 
by the Congruity of the Body, ( for it is 
Congruity only, not Hooks or Crooks, 
that holds them together, ) it is cal 


led a Soul, and the whole Complex, | 


[ of Body and Soul } an Animal. 
What I have ſaid, does more particu- 


larly regard the Animals, I call Y:/ble, 
which we are better Acquainted with, 


than with others of a Higher Nature ; but 
yet, with a very eafte Application, and 
by way of Analogy, it will alſo open the 
Nature of theſe : However, this Admoni- 
tion doth Remind me of the next Head to 


which 1 muſt paſs, and that is, the Dsſirr- | 
CHAP. | 


bation of Animals. 
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» Animals are either Inviſible or Viſible 5, in 
- | the Former ſort I reckon Angels, Good and 
» þ Bad, which are Etherial: As alſo the 
4 Gents, which are Aerial Animals. In- 
1 viſible Animals, why called Spirits, That 
£ there are Spirits Evinced, 1. From the 
Y general Tradition of the Wirld, Mr. 
£ Hobbs's Evaſron of this Argument Confe- 
$ dered. 2. From Operations that cannot 
: be Accounted for but from ſuch Cauſes. 
S 3. From Intelligences and Notifications 
J that cannot be Reſolved but upon this Hy- 
S potheſis. 4. From Spettra or Apparitions. 


y Of the way and manner how Spirits do 
n Appear, that it 1s twofold, Real and Viſi- 
= onal. That Good Angels when they do 


Appear are called mviuuala or Spirits 5 
E and the Bad ox yT& oucl or Fantomes. 


t SECT. 1I. 

1 | 

R Have ſpoken of Animals in General 
5 but to bring a rue Light toward 
» | the Underſtanding of the Animal Nature, 


- # 1 muſt conſider its Dsftrebation, and ſhow 
the Genetal Kinds ef ſorts of Animals 
: | M that 


m 4 | 


that are in the Univerſe. And Animals | 

in Conformity unto the Bodies that do * 
help to compole them, - are either YV:/zble, ® 
or 1nv//ible. By Vifble Animals, I mean 7 
{uch as do confiſt of groſs matter, and fo 
have Bodies that naturally come under the |: 
perception of the external ſenſe ; by 1n- | 
vi/ible Animals, I mean fuch as have Bo- | 
cies ſo r.fined, that naturally they come | 

not under the perception of Al, or A4uy of 


the External Senſes. 


- Fifble Animals, which are the Ani- 3 
mals that compoſe this Lower Elemen- ! 
tary World, (for 1 will not undertake | 
_ to ſpeak of any fuch as may be in the o- | 


ther, commonly called the Superiour and 
Celeſftial,) the farther Difcourſe of them 
is properly referred unto Phy/icks, and 
therefore I ſhall enter no farther thereinto 


at this time, but proceed to treat of the | 


kivfble. 

By nvifible Animak, I mean Angels, 
good and bad, which I call Atherial Ani- 
mals, as alſo thoſe Areal ones (ſome Lu- 
dicrous, ſome Torvous) that are called 
Genii ; all which, with the ſeveral kinds 
they farther . branch into, I will compre 
hend under one name [of Spzrits,] and 
{0 ſpeak ſomething of , their Aature ; De- 
monſtrate their Realty and. Exiſtence; and 

| in 
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in fine, add ſomething concerning their 
Apparition, and the ways of it. 

As to their ature in General, I think ] 
ſhall have ſaid all is neceſſary for me to 


þ fay at this time, when 1 ſhall have ſhew- 
Z ed, that there isa ſenſe in which it may 
2 be truly ſaid, they are Iucorporeal, (as ſaid 


they are, generally;) and yet there is a 
ſenſe too, in which, they muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be Gorporeal, if the having any 
mixture of matter in their Compolition 
can ſuftice (as I know it will be yielded 
me it doth) to make them properly deno- 
minated ſxch. | 

The ſenſe in which Spirits are truly 
ſaid to be lncorporeal, will be beſt under- 
ſtood by ſhewing the reaſon how the At- 
tribute of being Corporeal becomes Appro- 
preated unto vilible Animals; to compre- 
hend which, we muſt conſider, that in 
order to our converling with Objects, and 
taking .Cognizance of them, we are en- 
dowed with two ſorts of Faculties, the 
Senſe, and the Hnuderſtanding z and that the 
Senſe (even to Senſe) is an Organical Ma- 


| terial Power, for we do ſee the Organs it 


uſes, the Eye for Seeing, the Ear for 
Hearing, and the like for all the reſt ; but 
that the Hnderſianding 1s (to Senſe) an In- 
organical Immaterial Power, there not Ap- 
pearing any Sen/ible Organ, by means of 

| M 2 which, 
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which, it does exert or put forth its Ads, 
Now in conformity to this D:/tin#t;on be- 
tween our Faculties, we do make one of 
their Objects, (nor can we do it more a- 


greeably :) calling the Subſtances that do | 
properly come under the notice and obſer- | 


vation of our ſenſe, Bodzesz and thoſe that 
do not, but are only inferred and per- 
ceived by the underſtanding, Sprrits: the 
former are corporeal material Subſtances ; 
becauſe perceived by ſenſe, which 1s a ma- 
terial Organical Power; but the latter, 


fuch as Angels and other Spirits, are ſaid | 


to be immaterial, incorporeal, becauſe we 
eannot See, or Feel, or Taſt, or Smell them 
in their own Subſiſtences : In a word, we 
cannot. perceive them in their own pro- 
per beings by any of the Senfes we have, 
but only by the Ratiocinatton and Difſ- 
courſe of the MAnderſiandimg, which (to 
ſenſe) 1s an Inorganical Immatertal Power. 
And our Saviour Chrift, when after his 
Reſurre&ion, he appeared to his Difciples, 
and they apprehended that they had ſeen 
a Viſion, to convince them of the Reality 
of his Corporeal Exiſtence; and that he was 
not a Spirit, or an Apparition only, as 
they took him to be, he Appeals unto 
their Senſe, and particularly to that of 
Touch, Lake 24. 39. Behold, fays he, 
my Hands, and my Feet, that it 1s ] my 
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ſelf, for a Spirit hath no Fleſh and Bones as 
you ſee me bave : Wherein he  oes upon 
theſe Notions, that a Spzr/t is an inviſible 
Thing, a Thing that in its own reality 


cannot be ſeen, nor be felt, but only be 


underſtood; and that, that ſubſtance which 
comes under the notice and cogniſance of 


the ſenſe is a Body. 
And in this ſenſe of the word | Body J 
all Spirits are really un-1mbodied incorpo- 


$ real things ; they have not ſuch Bodlies of 
z Fleſh and Bone, or Organs that come un- 
Z der the Obſervation and notices of ſexſe, 
as we have; but in another ſenſe of the 
word, as Body is not taken reſtrainedly, 
! for that only which is ſenſitle, but more 
| largely, for any Syſtem of Matter whatever, 
! (whether ſo retined and ſubtle that 1t 
! comes not within the compals of any ex- 
| ternal ſenſe, or ſo groſs, that it may be 


perceived by it;) ſo Spirits are Corporeal 


Jand Embodied : That 1s, they are mate- 


rial (as well as mental) Beings z minds 1n- 


deed they are, but Minds z» Matter, or 


Animals, In this, Scalzger conſents with 
me, who in his Exercitations (Exerc. 307, 


9 $. 38.) boldly ſays, Spiritus Latinss & Gre- 


cis Omnibus, Philoſophis, Medicis, Orato- 


 11bus, Corpus eft : 1d eft, Materia, & Forma. 


This will be Evident, if we conſider 


| (1,) That Abſolute Purity, or Exemption 


M 3 from 
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from all Matter, is the peculiar Prerogative 
of God, who only is Pure Light, without 
any mixture of Darknelfs ; it 1s only he, | 
the Central Being, (he that 1s abſolute £ 
pure being) that 1s pure unmixed mind ; | 
all other beings but he muſt be 1mpure, 
and have ſome ingredience of matter in 
their Compolition ; without whzch, as they | 
would be pure Mind, ſo (being pure | 
mind) they would be God. Secondly, | 
Were all or any Spirits, except the inh- | 
nite Almighty Center and Spring of All | 
Abiolutely pure, without any mixture of | 
Matter z abſolutely ſimple, without any þ 
Real Compoſition; there could be no D-- 
fiinftrow among them, either in Reſpect of 
Kinds, or of Individuals; fince Alterity| 
(and where there is Diſtinction, there muſt | 
be Alterity ; unus & alrus, eſt alter Ep alter,) | 
cannot confiſt with Abſolute ſemplicity ;Þ| 
Compoiition 1s #nity, but fimplicity - is} 
Hnicity. * 7 

To be more Particular ; were Spirits |} 
Abſolutely Pure and Simple, without any | 
Admiſſhon of Matter, there could be no 
Diſtin&tion among them in reſpe& of} 
Kinds. For what ſhould difference them? | 
if there were nothing in them but that, | 
wherein they did all agree ; as there would! 
be nothing elſe but that, if all of them}! 
were pure and {imple : Things: that Difer | 
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in ſomething, and withal in ſomethi 
Agree, cannot be Pare or S»»ple: for al 
have ſomething that is Common, in which 
they do agree, and all ſomething not Corti- 
mon, in which they differ; it is plain, 
that each of them Conliſts of Thing, and 
Thing; and Things that Conlift of Thing 
and Thing are Compounded-z not Pure 
and Simple Things. 

Again, were Spirits abſolutely pure and 
ſimple, without any Concretion of Mat- 
ter, there could be no diftin&tion among 
them as to Individuals, as well as none in 
relation to Kinds. For fince all Individu- 
ation (except only that of the Central pure 
mind} is Nurzerication, and all Numerica- 
tion ariſes from Diviſion, and Diviſion has 
no place but in Matter, or in Things by 


means of matter. It is evident that there 
can be no diſtinRion of Spirits as to Indi- 


viduetion, if there 'be no ihgredience of 
matter in their making. Thifigs are ſaid 
to differ in number, (and fo all Individuals 
diffzr, as well thoſe of one and the ſame, 
as thoſe of divers Speczes,) that however 
identified they be in other Reſpedts, yet 
do fo differ, that one is not the other; 
which cannot be without Divifion; of one 
from the other; nor Divitton be without 
matter : num 1s not only Indiviſum in ſe, 
but D:iwv:ſum 2 Quolibet alio. As for Meta- 
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pby/ical Matter and Metaphyſical Form, or 
that diſtin&tion that ſome make of (ſub- 
ſtantial| Power and A&, they are but meer | 
Words, without any ſignification (at leaſt | 
in my underſtanding,) if they are not re- | 
duced to Matter and Mind ; which are the | 
only Metaphyſical Principles of Things, | 
that are Exiſtent and Real. In ſhort, we | 
may obſerve n our ſelves, (that Mind as I Þ 
have noted before.) is [ndividuated by Mat- | 
ter, ſince even ſenſe is ſeeing m the Eye, | 
Fearing in the Ear; Taſting in the | 
Tongue, &c. : 
Another Conſideration that Induces me | 
to believe, that all Spirits are Az:1mals,and þ 
vitally united unto Matter, of one fort or | 
another, is, that the Apoſtle Paul, in a 
Diſcourſe of his Concerning the Reſur- 
reftion, 1 Cer. 15. doe's Speak of a Spe- 
ritual Body, in Contradjction to a Natara!, 
as of the Body that All that do Ariſe in 
Chtiſt ſhallbe Cloathed withal ; and Chriſt 
bimſelf tells us, that All that ſhall Attain 
that glorious Reſurreftion, ſhall be :-a5- 
year, as Angels; to wit, in Reſpect of 
their Spiritual Podies, . that ſhall Inveſt 
them :. and if Glorified Men ſhall be as 
Angels, Angels muſt be 45 Glorified Men ; 
that is, they muſt have Bodies, tho' Glo- 

rious and Spiritual Bodies. 
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In fine, that Spirits are Jucorporeal Be- 
ingsiin this ſenſe, that they have not ſuch 
Groſs Elementary Bodies as we have, of 
Fleſh and Blood and tones, doe's not in- 
fer, that they are ſo in eveiy ſenſe of that 
word ; eſpecially it we © onlider, that (as 
the Apolile aſſures us) there may be Spz- 
ritual Boates ; and there Appears not any 
Incoherence (in this, ) that Spirits ſhould 
have Spiritual Bodies. Beſides, the Un- 
derſtanding it ſelf, that, unto ſenſe, 1s an 
Inorganical Immaterial Faculty, 1s not Ab- 
ſolutely ſo, but has the Animal Spirits for 
an Organ, ſince as theſe are Difpoled and 
Textured, well or ill, even ſo the Exer- 
Ciſes of that noble power, are either right, 
or depraved ; and from the differences in 
theſe Spirits do come the differences of 
Wits, which are many. Ay, poſlibly thoſe 
Animal Spirits (or ſomething that reſem- 
bles them) may compoſe the Body which 
accompanies the departing Soul: for that 
ſome kind .of Body does, which in the 
Greek 1s called «uyo«dss, the Learned 
Origen has told us, L. 2. Contra Celſum: 
which Body he alſo ſays, is that, the Sepa- 
rated Soul is uſed to appear inz but as to 
this, I ſhall offer ſomething hereafter. 

By this Diſcourſe it is Evident againſt 
Mr. Hobbs, and others. of tte Sadducean 
Opinion, that Spirits in their own Nature 

| are 
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are Real and Subſiftent Beings, and-not 
meerly Powers, or Operations and Attions; 
tho' at the ſame time it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that in the Language of the Scrip- 
tare, ſuch dive and Direfive Qualities 
as are Intell;gible only, and do not come 
dire&tly within the Cognizance of the ſenſe 
are called Spirits; thus we read of a Spi- 
rit of Government and of Prophecy, that was 
firſt upon Moſes, and afterward imparted 
to the 70 Elders, Numb. 11. of a Spirit of 
Wiſdom, Deut. :4. 9. of the Spirit of 4n- 
derſtanding ; the Spirit of Counſel and 
Might ; the Spirit of Knowledge, and of 
the Fear of the Lord, I/a. 11. 2. Ay, that 
vexatious Diſtemper that afflited Saul, 
and that ſeems to have been nothing elſe 
but melancholly, is called an Evil Spirit 
from the Lord, « Sam. 16, 14. and in 
Lake 13. 11, 12, we read of a Spirit of 
Infirmty. 

But tho' Spirit in the Holy Scriptures 
15 often taken in the inſtanced ſenſe ; and 
that the Name of Angel is a Name of Office, 
rather than of Matare; yet it is certain, 
that Angelsare repreſented in thoſe Sacred 
Writings as Real ſubliſting Beings, all as 
real and fubſiſting as men themſelves are, 
if the aſcribing to them the like Aﬀections, 
Offces, and Perſonal Operations, that 
Men 
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Men have, and do execute and exert, 
can prove them fo. 


S 0 F-:::6 


That there are Spirits, proved by General 
Tradition. My. Hobb's Anſwer to this 
Argument ſhewed to be but an Evaſion, from 
the Ewvangeliſts Matthew, and Mark, &&7c. 


ND this reminds me of the Second 
Point I have propoſed to Diſcourſe 
on, in relation to Spirits, and that is, 
their Exiſtence or Being ; wherein I ſhall 
endeavour to make it manifeſt, that really 
there are ſuchSnbliſtent intelleual Beings, 
as are incorporated, but invifible, which 
commonly we call Spirzts; ſo that the 
Names of Spirits, both of the Good ones, 
as Raphael, Gabriel, &c. And ot the 
Evil ones, as Belzebub, &#c. are Names 
of Subſtances or Perſons, and not of Qua- 
lities. oply ; ay, are proper,and not (as Mr. 
Hobbs tells us, the name ot Sathan and 
Devil is) only Appellatzve Names. 

The firſt Argument that I will uſe to 
Evidence that there are Spirits, ſhall be 
taken from the General Tradition of the 
World; it being received among all Na- 
trons, as $ well the Civilized, as the Barba- 

rous, 
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rous, and among all Philoſophers except 
the Epicureans, the Ancient and the Mo- 
dern, and ſome Peripateticks; and to me 
it is very unintelligible, how ſuch a Senti- 
ment ſhould obtain ſo generally, if it had 
not ſome foundation of Truth ; for who 
ſhould ſpread the Opinion to ſuch an ex- 
tent? and what ſhould make it to take? 
Mr. Hobbs himſelf acknowledges it a 
truth, that the belief of Spirits was very 
general all the World over ; only he has a 
way (which is peculiar to him) of avoid- 
ing the Cogency and Force of the Argu- 
ment, and therefore I will here conſider 
what he fays. 
It is true, fays he, © that the Heathens, 
*and all the Nations of the World have 
* acknowledged that there be Spirits, which 
* for the moſt part they hoid to be incor- 
© poreal, whereby it may be thought that 
*a man by natural Reaſon may arrive 
* without the Scriptures to the knowledge 
* of this, that Spirits are, but: the errone- 
* ous Collefion thereof 'by the Heathens, 
© may proceed as I have faid before, from 
© the ignorance of the Cauſe of Ghoſts and 
<Fantoms, / and ſuch other Apparitions. 
* And from thence had the Grec:/ans their 
*number of Gods, their number of De- 
*mons good, or bad, and for every Man 
© his Genius; which is not the acknowledg- 
ing 
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© ing of this truth, that Spirits are, but a 
© falſe Opinion concerning the force of Ima- 
* gination. 

Thus Mr. Hobbs, in his Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature, Ch. 11. S. 6. wherein he 
plainly Affirms, that Spirits and Ghoſts 
are meer Fantomes, or Effects of the [ma- 
gination : a conceit, in which he ſeems to 
have the Concurrence of Seneca, for this 
Philoſopher Epiſt. 24. tells us as Mr. Hobbs 
doe's, Nemo tam Puer eſt ut Cerberum t:- 
meat, @& Tenebras, & LARYARUM 
habitam nudtis offibus Coherentium. 

This Notion of Spirits, that Mr. Hobbs 
Infinuates, Reminds me of Another, that 
! a Perſon whom I knew, and who was Re- 
 puted not of the Wiſeft, had of them 5 
! for being Asked what he thought a Sprrit 
was, He Anſwered, that it was the Shadow 
| of Concſcience z and further Demanded, 
concerning a Good Angel, what that was 

He Replied, a Good is the Shadow of a 
Good Conſcience, and a Dew the Shadow 
of a Bad one, And Methinks he comes 
near to Mr. Hobbs. But without jeſting. 

I Find, that Appar-trons of Spirits are 
ſtiled Fantoms [ parmoudale] by two Evan- 
geliſts, Matthew and Mark, For when 
the Diſciples of our Lord faw him walking 
upon the Sea, and believed him to be a 
Spirit, the Former of thoſe Evangeliſts tells 
us 


[774 ) 
us that they ſaid om @217%op 51, It is a 
Phantaſm, or, as our Tranſlators Render 
it, a Sprite, Matt. i4. 26, And the Lat- 
ter has the ſame Expreſſion, when ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame Miracle, he fays, they 
ſuppoſed him to be a Phantaſm, #9>=zv 
@&v)aoma £irz15 OT as 1N Our Engliſh Ver- 
lion, they ſuppoſed it had been a Sprite. 
Mark. 6. 49. Whence it Evidently fol- 


lows, againſt Mr. Hobbs, that Men that | 
were not Ignorant of the power of Fancy, | 


and of the Intereſt it had in the Appari- 
tions of Spirits, yet believed their Real 
Exiſtence. For the Diſciples that believed 
our Lord to be a Spirit, Appearemng, and 


therefore ſaid he was a Phantaſm (which * 


it ſeems was the uſual Expreſſion at that 
time for ſuch Apparitions, ) did withal 
believe that a Spirit was a Reality, and 
of great Power. For upon the ſuppoſed 
Apparition, They are ſaid, by one of the 
Evangeliſts, to be much D:ſtarbed, crapay- 
Inoay ſays Matthew, Chap. 14. 26. They 
were troubled and cryed out for Fear; and 
the othey ſays no leſs, for he ſays, They 
cried out, ( for They all ſaw him and were 
Troubled,) Mark. 6. 49, 50. I would De- 
mand of Mr. Hobbs, were he Alive, what 
can be Conceived to occaſion ſo much Con- 
ſternation, ſo much Aﬀrightment, in the 
Diſciples, at. the Apparitzon of a __ 
| 1 
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if they did not take a Spirit to be ſome- 
thing Real, tho' they called the Appear- 
ing of it a Phantome. Ceriainly, when 
they were ſo much Afﬀrighted at it, They 
muſt be Apprehenſive that it was a Thing 
of Great *Power, that was come to hurt 
Them, for elfe, had They believed it to 
be a_meer Effet of Their own Imagina- 
tion, they would have been as Xnconcerned, 
as Mr. Hobbs himſelf would be, at ſuch an 
Appearance. 

I Conclude then, that as Mr. Hobbs was 
not the Firſt that called Spirits Phantaſ- 
mata, or Fantomes, but that they were 


| called fo of Old, ( and indeed the word 


Speftrum in the Latin, and this of Appa- 
r:tzon. in the Engliſh Tongue, does an- 
ſwer very Properly to the word Phantaſma 
in the Greek, a word too Adopted by the 
Romans, in the fame ſenſe;) fo this De- 
nomination was Given to them, not with 
Deſign to (ignify their Mature and Eflence, 
(as Mr. Hobbs would have it,) but to ſet 
out the uſual way of 1 heir Appearing, of 
which more hereafter. This is Evident 
from the Younger Pl;uy, who in one of 
his Epiſtles, having put the Queſtion, 
whether Apparitions or Phantaſmata ( for 
this 1s the word he uſes) were Real and 
ſ\ubfiſtent. Things, he Affirms they are, 
and Inftances in ſeyeral Remarkable Sto- 

ries 


".. *__ B 
ries { as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) to 
Prove it. : 
So that this Firſt Argument for the 
Real Exiſtence of Spirits, takeri from the 
General belief that all the World has of it 
(as Mr. Hobbs himſelf Acxnowledges,) doe's 
hold Good and Concluſive, Notwithſtand- 
ing all that this Philoſopher has ſuggeſted 
againſt it. And indeed what he Propoles, 
is ſaid ſo T:morouſly by him, [ for he ſay's, 
the Erroneous Colle&ion thereof may (| but 
may] Proceed &c.)] and that ſo Precar:- 
ouſly, (being only an Aſſertion, without any 
Proof), that I need nor have Given my 
ſelf the trouble of ſaying ſo much in An- 
ſwer to it, but that in Things of this Na- 
ture, ſome have ſo very ſtrong a Byaſs, 
both of Crelulity on one hand, and Incre- 
dulity on the other, that if any Room were 
left for Cavil, they would be fure to 
' make it. 


, 
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SUB. I. 


Another Argument to Trove Spirits, Of the 
Converſion of an Indian Raja. A Re- 
markable Story of Witchcraft, out of 
Mr. Gage's Survey. 


ND Thus much for the Firſt Ar- 

gument, ] Row proceed to the {e- 

cond. And the fecond Argument that I 

will uſe to Evidence that there are Spi- 

rits, ſhall be taken from Operations we are 

certain of, which cannot be Accounted 
for but by ſuppofing ſuch Agents. 

I have Read in Parchas, that a certain 
Inazan, a Great Raja, and Greater Atherſt, 
was brought to a Confeſſion, as well as 
Conviction of his Folly, by a ſtrange Pro- 
vidence. The Relation in that Author, 
goes in theſe Terms. 4 A Great Raja a 
*+ Gentile, a Notorious Atheift, and Con- 
'© temner of all Deity, Glorying to pro- 
« fels he knew no other God than the 
& Kerng. nor believing nor fearing none : 
© fitring Dallying with his Women, ons 
* of them plucked a Har from his Breaſt, 
* which being faft Kooted, Plucked off a 
* little of the Skin, that Blood Appear- 
* ed; this ſmall Skar Feftred and Gan- 
« grened Incurably, ſo that in few _ 
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'© he Deſpaired of Life, and being Ac: 
** companied with all his Friends and 
« Divers Courtiers he brake our into theſe 
* Excellent words ; Which of you would 
* not have Thought that I being a Man of 
* War ſhould have died by the Stroak of 
* a Sword, Spear, or Bow ? But now 
© I am enforced to confeſs the Power of 
* that Great:God, whom I have ſo long 
© Deſpiſed, that he needs no other Lance 
* than a little Hair to kill ſo Blaſphemous 
 « a4 wretch and Contemner of - Majeſty, 
* as I have been. Part. 1. Þ. 4. f. 600. 
Thus God, 1s known in the Wal by 
the Judgments which he Executes Tb 
And. as God 1s known by his Judg- 
ments, ſo may other Spirits, by ſome E- 
vents that happen in the World, when 
they are ſo Extraordinary, and out of 
common courſe, that they cannot be Aſcri- 
bed but to ſuch Cauſes. I have here a very 
Large Field, but my Buſineſs being not 
to handle this Subject as a Common Place, 
but only to Touch it by way of Argu- 
ment, I ſhall content my ſelf with the 
General Mention of Prodzgzes, that all 
Hiſtory, Angent and Modern, abounds 
withal ; and the ſtrange Performances of 
Witches and Wizards ; of which Laſt [ 
will give an Inſtance or two, that carry 
great cmd and yet are Abſolutely 
Hnaccount- 
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flnatcountable, 1f we do not Admit of Spi+ 
rits, and in Truth not very. Eaſy to be 
Conceived if we do. But the Matter of 
Fa#, being Related by an thor po in 
every Bodies hand, I will lay it out at 
large in all its C:reumſtances, as I Find 
them ſet -down-by him, that ſo Ingeni- 
ous Men, who have the Curioſity to In- 
quire into Things of this Nature, may 
have the ſurer Grounds to go upon, in 
making their Judgment. 

In Pz:nola (fay's Mr. Gage in his new 
Survey of the Weſt-Indies, C. 20.) there 
were ſome who were much given to 
Witchcraft, and by the Power of the 
Devil did Ac ſtrange things; amongſt the 
Reſt there was one Old Woman Named 
Martha de Carillo, who had been by ſome 
of the Town formerly Accuſed for Be- 
witching many ; but the Spanyſh Juſtices 
quitted her, finding no ſure Evidence 
againſt her; with this ſhe grew worſe and 
worſe, and did much Harm z, when ] was 
there, two or three died, withering away, 
Declaring at their Death that this Carlo 
had Killed them, and that they ſaw her 
often about their Beds, threatning them 
with a Frowning and Angry Look. The 
Indians for fear of her durſt not complain 
againſt her, nor meddle with her 5 where- 
upon I ſent word unto Dor Juan de Guzman 
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the Lord of that Town, that if he took 
not order with her, ſhe would deftroy his 
Town. He Kearing of it, got for me 4 
Comtniffion froth the Biſhop and another 
Officer of the Inquiſition to make Diligent 
ind Private Inquiry after her Life and 
AQions, which 1 did, and found among 
the Iudians thany and Grievous Com- 
plaints againſt her,inoſt of the Town Affr- 
ming that certainly ſhe was a Notorious 
Witch, and that before her former Accu- 
ſation ſhe was woht witherſvever ſhe went 
about the Town to go with a Duck Fol- 
lowing her, which when ſhe came to the 
Church - would ftay at the dovr till ſhe 
came out again, and then would Retutn 
hothe with her, which Duck they Imagi- 
hed was her Beloved Devil and Fatniliar 
Spirit, for that they had often ſe: Dogs 
at her and they would not meddle with 
her, but rather run away from her. This 
Duck never Appeared more with her, ſince 
ſhe was formerly Accuſed before the 
Juſtice, which was thought to be her 
policy, that ſhe might be no more ſul- 
peted thereby. This Old Woman was & 
Widow, - and of the Pooreft of 'the Town 
In outward ſhew, and yet ſhe had always 
ſtore of Money, which none - could tell 
which way ſhe might come by it. Whilſt 
I was thus Taking Privy Inforination 
againſt 
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againt her ( it being the Time of Lenz, 
when all the Town came to Confeſſion 
ſhe among the Reſt came to the Church to 


 Confeſs her ſins, and brought me the beſt 


Preſent and Offering of all the Town; for 
whereas a Riall is Common, ſhe brought 
me four, and beſides, a Turkey, Eggs, Fiſh, 
and a little Bottle of Honey. She thought 
thereby +o get with me a better Opinion 
than I had of her from the whole Town. 
I Accepted of her Great Offering,and heard 


her Confeſſion, which was of nothing 


but Trifles, which could ſcarce be Judged 
ſinful A&ions. I Examined her very cloſe 
of what was the Common Judgment of 
all the Indians, and eſpecially of thoſe who 
dying, had declared to my ſelf at ther 
Death that She had Bewitched them , 
and before their Sickneſs had Threatned 
them, and in their Sickneſs Appeared 
Threatning them with Death about their 
beds, none but they themſelves ſeeing her ; 
to which ſhe Replyed Weeping that the 
was Wronged. I Asked her, how ſhe be- 
ng a Poor Widow without any Sons to 
help 'her, without any means of Lively- 
hood, had ſo much Money, as to give-me 
mere-than-the Richeſt of the Town ; how 
She came by that Fiſh, Turkey, and Ho- 
ney, having none of this of her own a- 
bout her Houſe? to which ſhe Replied, 
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that God Loved her and gave her all theſg 
Things, and that with her Money ſhe 
Bought the reſt. 1 Asked her of whom 2 
She Anſwered that out of the Town ſhe 
had them. I Perſuaded her to much Re- 
pentance, and to forſake the Devil and 
ali Fellowſhip with him ; but her Words 
and Anſwers were of a Saintly and Holy 
Woman ; and ſhe earneltly deſired me to 
give her the Communzon with the Reſt that 
were to Receive thenext day. Which I told 
her I durſt not do, uſing Chriſt's Words, 
Give not the Childrens bread unto dogs, 
nor caſt your Pearls unto Swine 3; and it 
would be a great Scandal to give the Com- 
munion unto her, who was ſuſpected ge- 
nerally, and had been Accuſed fora Witch, 
his the took very ill, telling me that ſhe 
had many Years Received the Communion, 
and now 1n her Old- «ge it Grieved her to 
be Deprived of it, her tears were many, 
yet I could not be moved with them, but 
Reſolutely denied her the Communion, 
and ſo Diſmiſſed her. At Noon when ] 
had done my work in the Church, 1 bad 
my Servants go to gather up the Offerin S, 
and gave order to have the Eb Drefled 
for my Dinner which ſhe had brought, 
but no ſooner was it carried into the 
Kitchen, when the Cook looking on it 
found 1 it full of Mogents and ſtinking hr 
tnar 
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that '] was forced to-hurl itaway; with 
that- ] began to ſupe&t my Old Witch, and 
went to look on her Honey, and Pouring 
it oup.moy Diſh, I found it full of Worms 
her; Eggs I could .not know from- others, 
there ,beipg near a Hundred Offered that 
day, but after as I uſed them, we found 
ſome Rotten, ſome with dead Chickens in 
them: z. the next Morning the Turkey was 
found dead ; As for her four Rzals, I could 
not Perceive whether ſhe had Bewitched 
them out of my Pocket, for that I had 
put them, with many other, which that 
day had been given Given me, yet-as far 
as I could I called to Memory who and 
what had been Given me, and in my Judg- 
ment and Reckoning I verily thought that 
I miſled four Rials z At Night when my 
Servants the Indians were gone to Bed, ] 
fat up late in my Chamber betaking my 
ſelf to my Books and Study, for I was the 
next Morning to make an Exhortation to 
thoſe that Received the Communion. After 
I had Studied a while, it being between 
Ten and Eleven of the Clocks, on a ſud- 
den the Chief door in the Hall (where in 
a Lower Room was my Chamber, and 
the Servants, and three other doors) flew 
open, and I heard one come #n, and-for a 
while walk, about ; then was Another door 


opened. which went into a Little Room, 
N 4 where 
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Where my Saddles were Laid; with this 
I thought it might be the Black-More 
Mepuel Dahva, who would often come late 
to my Houſe to Lodge there, Eſpecially 
fince my fear of Momenegro, and I Con- 
jetured that he was Laying up his Saddle, 
I called unto him by his Name two or 
three times, from within my Chamber, 
but no «nſwer was made, but ſuddenly 
Another door that went out to a Garden 
flew alſo open, wherewith I began with- 
in to fear, my joynts Trembled, my Hair 
Nood up, i would have called ont to the 
Servants,and my Voice was as 1t were ſtop- 
ped with the ſudden Affrightment; I be- 


gan to think of the Witch, and put my 


truſt in God ayainſt her, and Encouraged 
tny felf and Voice, calling out to the ver- 
vants, and knocking with a Cane at my 
door within that they might hear me, for 
T durſt not open it and go our ; with the 
Noiſe that i made the Servants Awaked, 
and came out to my Chamber door ; then 
I opened it, and asked them if they had 
hot heard ſome Body in the Hall, and'all 
the doots opened, they fatd they were A- 
_— and. heard nothing,only one Boy fad 
he heard all, and Related unto me the ſme 
that I had heard ; 1 took my Candle then 
m my frand and went out with them into 
the Hall to view the doors, and Ifound them 
all 
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all ſhut, as the Servants ſaid they had left 
them. Then I Perceived that the Witch 
would have Afﬀrighted me, but had no 
power to do me any harm ; I made two 
of the Servants lie in my Chamber, and 
went to bed; in the morning early I ſent 
for my Fiſcal the Clerk of the Church, 
and told him what had happen'd thatNight, 
he ſmiled upon me, and told me it was 
the Widdow Carillo, who had often played 
ſuch Tricks in the Town with thoſe that 
had offended her, and therefore he had 
the night before come. unto me from her, 
defiring me to give her the Communion, 
leſt ſhe ſhould do me ſome hurt, which 
I denied unto him, as I had done to her 
ſelf ; the Clerk bad me be of good cheer, 
for he knew ſhe had no power over me to 
do me any hurt. After the Communion 
that day, ſome of the Chief Indzans came 
unto me, and told me that Old Car:lo had 
Boafied that ſhe would play me ſome trick 
or other, bectuſe I would not give her 
the Communion. But 1, to rid the Town 
of ſuch a Limb of Satan, ſent her to Gua- 
temala, with all the Evidences and Wit- 
nefles which 1 had found againſt her, unts 
the Preſident and Biſhop, who comman- 
ded her to be put in Priſon, where ſhe 
died within two months. 


Many 
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Many more 1ndians there were, in that 
Town, who were faid in my time to do 
very ſirange things. One called John Gon- 
zalez, was reported to' Change himſelf into 
the ſhape of a Lion, . and in that ſhape was 
one day ſhot in the noſe by a poor harm- 
leſs Spaniard, who chiefly got his living 
by going about the Woods and Mountains, 
and ſhooting at Wild Deer, and cther 
Beaſts to make Mony of them. He eſpied 
one'day a Lion, and having no other aim 
at him but his Snout behind a Tree, he 
ſhot at him, the Lion ran away ; the ſame 
day this Gonzalez was taken fick ; I was 
ſent for to hear his Confeſſion, I ſaw his 
face and noſe all bruiſed, and asked how 
itcame? he told me then that he had fal- 
len from a Tree, and almoſt killed him- 
ſelf, yet afterwards he accuſed the poor 
Spanztard for ſhooting at him ; the buſineſs 
was examined by a Spaniſh Juſtice, my 
Evidence was taken for what Gonzalez told 
me of his fall from a Tree; the Spaniard 
was put to his Oath, who ſwore that he 
ſhot ar a Lion in a Thick Wood, . where 
an Ind;an could ſcarce be thought to have 
any buſineſs ; the Tree was found out in 
the Wood, whereat the fhot had been 
made, and was ſtill marked with the ſhot 
end Bullet ; ' which Gonzalez confeſſed. was 
to be the place; and was Examined how 
he 
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he neither fell K.. was ſeen by the Spani- 
ard, when he came to ſeek for the 
g he had killed him; to which = 
anſwered, that he ran away leſt the Spa- 
nard ſhould kill him indeed. But his An- 
ſwers, ſeemed frivolous, the Spantards in: 
tegrity being known, and the great ſuſpi- 
cion that was in the Town, of Gonzalez 
his: dealing with the Devil, cleared the 
Spaniard from what was laid againſt 
him. 
* But this was nothing to what after hap- 
pened to one John Gomez, the chiefeft In- 
dian of that Town of near fourſcore years 
of Age, the Head and Ruler of the Princi- 
palleſt Tribe among the Indians, whoſe 
Advice and Counſel was taken and prefer- 
red before all the reſt; who ſeemed to bea 
very Godly Indian, and very ſeldom miſſed 
Morning and Evening Prayers in the 
Church, and had beſtowed great Riches 
there. This Indian very ſuddenly was ta- 
ken ſick (I being then in my other Town 
of Mixco) the Mayordomos or Stewards of 
the Sodality of the Virgin, fearing that 
he might die without Confeſſion, and 
they-be chid for their negligence, at Mid- 
night called me up at Mzxco, deſiring me 
to go preſently and help John Gomez to 
die, whom alſo they faid deſired much to 
ſee me, and to receive ſome comfort from 
me. 
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me. I judging it a work of Chatiey;' all 
though the time of the night were unfes- 
fonable, and the great Rain at the'preſent 
might have ſtopped my Charity, - Fc 
would not be hindred by either of 

and fo ſet forth to te? nine Miles both 
in the Dark, and Wet. When T came to 
P:nola, being thorow wet to the skin, 1 
went immediately to the Houſe of Old 
Sick Gomez, who lay with his face all 
muffled up, thanked me for my pains end 
care I had for his Soul, hedelired to con- 
fels, and by his Confeflton and Weeping 
Evidenced nothing but a Godly Life, and 
a willing defire to die, and to'be with 
Chrift, 1 comforted him, and- prepared 
him for Death, and before I departed, 


asked him how he felt himſelf ; he an- 


{wered that his Sickneſs was nothing .but 
Old Age, and Weakneſs; with this I 
went to my Houſe, changed my ſelf, and 
lay down a while to reſt, when ſuddenly 
T was called up again to give Gomez the 
Extream Un&ion, which the Inarans (as 
they have been ignorantly taught) will 
not omit'to receive before they die. As 1 
Anointed him in his Noſe, his Lips, his 
Eyes, 'his Hands and his Feet, IT perceived 
that he'was ſwelled, and black and blew, 
-but made nothing of i it, judging it to pro- 
ceed from the ſickneſs of his 'Body ; - "rom 

ome 
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home again, being now break of the day, 
when after [ had taken a ſmall nap, ſome 
Indjans came to my door to buy Candles 


to offer up for John Gomez his Soul, whom 


they told me was departed, and was that 
day to be Buried very ſolemnly at Maſs. I 
aroſe with droufie Eyes after ſo unquiet a 
nights teſtz and walked to the Church, 
where 1 ſaw the Grave was preparing, 1 
met with two or three Spaniards who li- 
ved neat the Town, and were come to 
Maſs that Morning, who went in with 
me to my Chamber, and with them I fell 
into Diſcourſe about John Gomez, telling 
them what comfort I had received at his 
Death, whom TI judged to have lived very 
Holy, and doubted not of his Salvation, 
and that the Town would much want 
him, for that he was their Chief Guide, 
and Leader, Ruling rhem with good Ad- 
vice and Counſel. . Ar this time the Spa- 
atards ſmiled one at another, and told 
me 1 was much deceived by all the 12d: ans, 
but eſpecially by the deceaſed Gomez, if I 
judged him to have been a Saint, and Holy 
Man. I'told them, that they, as Enemies 
to the Indrans, judged ful uncharitably of 
them ; but that I who knew very well 
thwir Donſcieaces, could judge berter of 
them than they. 'One then Replyed, that 
x :ſeemec I lirtle knew the "truth of Fobe 
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Gomez, his death by the Confeffion which 
he made unto me, and that ] ſeemed tobe 
ignorant of the ſtir which was made in the, 
Town concctrning his Death. This ſeemed 
ſo ſtrange unto me, that I defired them to: 
inform me of the Truth. Then they told 
me that the report went, that Fohu Gomez 
was the Chief Wizard of all the Wizards 
and Witches in the Town, and that com- 
monly he was wont to be changed into 
the ſhape of a Lzon, and ſo to walk about 
the Mountains. That he was ever a dead- 
ly Enemy to one Sebaſtian Lopez an An- 
cient Ind:an, and head of another Tribe ; 
and that both of them two days before had 
met in the Mountain. Gomez in the ſhape 
of a Lion, and Lopez in the ſhape of a 
Tyzer ; and that they fought moſt cruelly, 
till Gomez (who was the older and weaker) 
was tired, much bit and bruiſed, and 
died of it. And farther, that I might be 
aſſured of this truth, they told me that 
Lopez was in Priſon for 1t, and the two 
Tribes ſtriving about it, and that the 
Tribe and Kindred of Gomez demanded 
from Lopez and his Tribe and Kindred fa- 
tisfaction, and a great Sum of Money, or 
elſe did threaten to make the Caſe known 
unto the Spaniſh Power and Authority, 
which yet they were unwilling to do, if 
they could agree and {mother it up _ 
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themſelves, that they might not bring arl 
aſperſion'upon their whole Town. This 
ſeemed very ſtrange unto me, and I could 
not reſolve what to believe, and thought 
I would never more believe an Indian, if 
1 found Fohn Gomez to have ſo much Diſ- 
ſembled and Deceived me. I took my 
leave of the Spanzards, and went my ſelf 
to the Priſon, where I found Lopez with 
Fetters. I called one of the Officers of the 
Town, . who was Algnazil Major, and my 


' great Friend, unto my Houſe, and pri- 


vately examined him why Lopez was kept 
ſo cloſe Priſoner ? he was loath to tell me; 
fearing the reſt of the Ind:zans, and hoping 
the buſineſs would be taken up and agreed 
by the two Tribes, and not noiſed about 
the Country, which at that inſtant the 
two Alcades and Regidores, Majors, and 
Jurates, with the Chief of both Tribes 


' were ſitting about in the Town-Houſe all 


that Morning. But I ſeeing the Officer fo 
timorous, was more defirous to know 
ſomething, and preſſed more upon him 
for the Truth, giving him an inkling of 
what I had heard from the Spaniards be- 
fore. To which heanſwered, that if they 
could agree amongſt themſelves,they feared 
no ill report from the Spanzards againſt 
their Town; I told him I muſt know 
what they were agreeing et” 4 

them- 
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themſelves fo cloſely in theTown-Houſe.He 
told me, if I would promiſe to ſay nothing 
of him (for he feared the whole Town if 
they ſhould know he had revealed any 
thing unto me) he would tell me the 
Truth. With this ] comforted him, and 
gave him a Cup of Wine, and encouraged 
him, werranting him that no harm ſhould 
come unto him for what he told me. 
Then he related the buſineſs unto. me as 
the Spaniards had done, and told me that 
he thought the Tribes amongſt themſelves 
would not agree; for that ſome of Gomez 
his Friends hated Lopez, and all ſuch as 
were ſo Familiar with the Devil, and ca- 
red not if Gomez his difſembling Life 
were laid open to. the World ; but others 
he ſaid, who were as bad as Lopez, and 
Gomez, would have kept it cloſe, leſt 
they, and all the Witches and Wizards in 
the Town ſhould be diſcovered. This 
ſtruck me to the very heart, to think that 
I ſhould Jive amongſt ſuch People, whom 
I ſaw were ſpending all they could get by 
their Work and Labour upon the Church, 
Saints, and in Offerings, and yet were ſo 
privy to the Counſels of Satan; it grie- 
ved me that the word I preached unto 
them did no more good ; and I reſolved 
from that time forward to ſpend moſt of 
my indeayours againſt Satans ſubtilty, and 


to 
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to ſhew them more than [ had done, the 
great danger of their Souls who bad made 
any Compact with the Devil, that I 
might make them abandon and abjure his 
Works, and clole with Chriſt by Faith. 
7 diſmiſſed the Ind;/ay, and went to the 
Church to ſee if the People were come to 
Maſsz I found there no body but only 
two who were making Gomez his Grave. 
I went back to my Chamber, troubled 
much withia my {elf, whether I ſhould 
allow him a Chriſtian Burial, who had li- 
ved and died {0 wickedly, asI had been 
informed. Yet I thought I was not bound 
to believe one lud:an againſt him, nor the 
Spawards, whom ] ſuppoſed ſpoke but by 
hear-ſay- Whilſt 1 was thus mulſing, 
there came unto me at leaſt twenty of the 
Chiefeſt of the Town, with the two 
Majors, Jurates, and all the Officers of 
Juſtice, who deſired me to forbear that 
day the Burying of John Gomez, for that 
they had reſolved to call a Crown Officer 
to view his Corps, and examine his death, 
leſt they ſhould all be troubled for him, 
and he be again unburied. I made as if 
I knew nothing, but inquired of them the 
reaſon; then they related all unto me, 
and told me how there were Witneſſes in 
the Town, who ſaw a Lyon and s Tyger 


the 
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the Beaſts, and ſaw John Gomez, and Se- 
bajtian Lopez, much about the ſame time 
parting one from another, and that imme- 
diately John Gomez came home bruiſed to 
his Bed, from whence he never roſe more, 
and that he declared upon his Death-Bed 
unto ſome of his Friends that Sebaſtian Lo- 
pez had killed himz whereupon they had 
him in ſafe Cuſtody. Farther they told 
ime, that though they had never known ſo 
much wickedneſs of theſe two Chief Heads 
of their Town whom they had much re- 
ſpeed and followed; yet now upon this 
occaſion, from the one Tribe and the o- 
ther they were certainly informed that 
both of them did conſtantly deal with the 
Devil, which would be a great aſperſion 
upon their Town, but they for their parts 
abjured all ſuch wicked ways, and prayed 
me not to conceive the worſe of all for a 
few, whom they were reſolved to perſe- 
cute, and not ſuffer to live amongſt them. 
I told them I much liked their good zeal, 
and incouraged them as good Chriſtians to 
endeavour the rooting out of Satan from 
their Town, and they did very well in gi- 
ving notice to Guatemala, to the Spaniſh 
Power of this Accident; and that if they 
-hed concealed it, they might all have been 
puniſhed as guilty of Gomez his death, and 
Agents with Satan, and his Inſtruments. 
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T aſſured them T had no ill conceit of them; 
but rather judged well of them for what 
they agreed to do. The Crown Officer 
was ſent for; who came that night and 
ſearched Gomez his Body; I was preſent 
with him, and found it all bruzſed, ſcratch- 
ed, and in many places Bztten and ſore 
wounded. Many Evidences and ſuſpicions 
were brought in againſt Lopez by the In- 
drans of the Town, eſpecially by Gomez, 
his Friends, uw hereupon he was carryed 
away to: Guatemala, and there again was 
Tryed by the ſame Witneſſes, and not 
much Denying the Fact himſelf, was there 
Hanged. And Gomez, though his Grave 
was opened in the Church, he was not 
Buried in it, but in another made Ready 

for him in a Ditch.” So far in Gage. 
There are multitudes of Inſt ances 1n ma- 
ny Authors, of a Nature all as ſtrange, 
and as ſurprizing, as the former z; and #ho' 
perhaps mt of the Relations handed a- 
bout 'with-pgreat Confidence, do, upon 
impartial Examination, prove e:ther bn- 
poſtures of Malicious, or Miſtakes of Tgno- 
rant and Superſtitious Perſons; 1et ſome 
come ſo well Atteſted, that it were to 
bid defiance to all Human Teſtimony to 
refuſe them belief. Among Forreign 
Writers I will mention only theLearned & 
Judicious Bodzn in his Damonomania, and 
O 2 the 
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the Curious Gaſper Schottus in his Phyſica 
Carioſa, Part 1. GC. 16. $ 3. and G. 17.92. 
Among our own, the Eloquent Mr. Glan- 
vil, in his Sadduciſmus Triamphatus z and 
Mr. Baxter ( as Sagacious and Inquiſitive 
a perſon as any ) his Hiſtorical Diſcourſe 
of Apparitions and Witches, who all a- 
bound with very Prodigious, but Credi- 
ble Relations, To all which I might add 
the Confeſſions I have in Manuſcript, (all 
Original Papers, and well vouched, ) of a 
great number of Witches, ( ſome of 
which were Executed ) that were taken 
by a Fuftice of Peace in Cornwall above thir- 
ty Years agoe : In which there are ſo ma- 
ny Rare and Curious Paſſages, that I find 
my ſelf under great Temptation of Pro- 
miſing to Annex them to the Second Part 
of this Diſcourſe, when I ſhall have Occa- 
fion to fay more upon the preſent Sub- 
je&, under the Head of Supernatural Pow- 
er. And Thus much for the Second Ar- 
gument, Which leads me to the 7herd. 
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SUBS: IL 


. The Third Argument from Supernatural Ad- 


wertiſements. An Inſtance out of Simo- 
catto. © Another, of a flrange Omen ont 
of Sir W. Rawleigh. Of the Gorps-Can- 
dles in Wales, &c. 


HE Third Argument to prove the 
Real Being of Spirits, ſhall be taken 
from the ſtrange Advertiſements of Events, 
and as ſtrange Premonitions, that are fome- 
times Given, which cannot be Reſolved 
but upon that Hypotheſis, I will but 
mention the Oral. of Old z the many 


 Admoniſhing and Predictive Dreams, that 


ſome. Perſons, in all Ages, have been Fa- 
voured. with, ( of which there is a Large 
Collection by Strozzo Cicogna 1n his Magis 
Onnifaria, Part 1.1, 2.C.4. as allo in 
Cicero, itt his Firft Book of Divination ; ) 
and in fine, the Prodigious Omens that do 
often. occur. 

Nor will I infift on- what I find in Mr. 
Stow and other Hiſtorians, that Willsam, 
Surnamed the Conquerour, though he 
died at Roan in Normandy, ſooner; than 
was Expected, yet his Death was known 
ar. Rome the ſame day he Died. But I lay 
mote ſtrefs upon an Advertiſement I find in 

O 3 Theophyla#t 
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Theophylaf S,mocatta , concerning the 
Murther of the Emperour Mauritius, be- 
| Cauſe the Relation of it being Particular 
and Circumſtantial , carries Greater Evi- 
dence than the Former, and will endure 
the Teſt. There happened,ſfays the Hz/to- 
r1an, on the very day in which Mauritius 
{ the Emepror } was Murdred, athing at 
Alexandria worthy to be Recorded. A 
certain Writing-Maſter or Scrivener ( for 
{o] do Adventure to interpret the word 
Calligraphus) being {( that day) at a 
Merchants Houſe at a kind of Goflips 
Feaſt, where he was obliged to ftay till 
the Fourth Watch of the Night ; as he was 
going homeward, being come to the Tycha- 
am, a noted part of the City, ( about 
midnight ) he ſaw ſome of the .chiefeſt 


Statues that ſtood there removing from off 


their Baſes, - and at the ſame time heard 
a Voice that ſeemed to come from the ſame 
Statues, which called on him aloud, by 
Nare, and withal, very ſhrilly, but brief- 
ly, Related the Accident that that day 
had befaln Mauritius. In the morning the 
Writing-v.aſter goes to the Palace to Dil- 
cover what had happened to him, which 
coming to the Ear of -Peter the Prefect of 
«A4gypt then reſiding there ( who was 
nearly Related to S:mocatta ) he | dihgent- 
ly inquires concerning the. whole _ 
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and after he had fully informed himſelf 
thereof, injoyns the Relater to Secrecy, 
and then ſetting down, in his Note Book, 
the whole Relation, he waits the Event. 
Of this not long after, he was aflured by 
an Expreſs, which on the Ninth day 
brought him News of the Emperours 
Death, and of the Time of it; and then 
he Declared Publickly,. how that this Ac- 
cident had been Foretold by the Statues, or 
rather by the Demons, in the manner a- 
bove Related, and Vouched the Writing- 
Maſter as the Author, This is the ſum of 
the Story, as Simocatta has Related it, 
( Hift. Mauritzan. lb. 8, Gh, 13.) A Story 
that is not told at Random, or by an Ob. 
{cure Perſon, or by a Perſon Remote from 
the Scene, or from the time 1t was Adcted 
on ; but a Story told by a Grave and Un- 
derſtanding Hiſtorian, who lived at the 
ſame time ; was well acquainted with the 
Perſons concerned ; and who made a Fi- 
gure in-the Government ſo that he had 
all the. Advantages, that could be delired 
to render him certain of the truth of it. 
Lucilzus in Cicero 1, 2. de Nat. Deor. tells 
us a ſtory of the like Nature, viz. That the 
Elder P. Vatienus coming by night to 
Rome, was Advertized by the Tyndarida 
in the ſhape of two young men, on White 


Horſes, that that day Perſes was over- 
O 4 come 


—_— 
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come by the Roman Army, and taken Pri- 
ſoner; This he Reports to the Senate, by 
whom he was committed to Prifor for 
ſpreading Falſe News z but afterwards, 
when it Appeared by the Confuls Letters, 
that the Advertiſement was true, he was 
both Releafed and Rewarded. 

And as for Omens, than which nothing 
is more Ridiculons to the Epieuveans, and 
all thoſe that deny the Reality of Spirts, 
(fo fays Cicero de Nat. Deor. FE 2. Abhil 
tam lerridet Epicurus' quam Predittionem 
reran futurarum ;,) I will Inſtance in one 
that leaves no Room for any Evaſion, ftnce 
I take it from a Perſon! who was very Con- 
fident of the Truth of it, and yet was a 
Perfon as little {r1bject to Superſtition, or 
to Fancy, as any Epicurean whatever. Sir 
Walter Rawleigh (for it is hel mean)im his 
Hiftory of the WorkdtB. 4. C.2. S. 7.)fays, 
* The ftrangeſt thing that T have Read of 
« in, this kind { ſpeakrng of Omens) being 
* certainly true, was, that the Nrpht be- 
* fore the Battle at Novara, All, * [not one, 
* or ſome, which might be Chance, but All, ] 
* the Doggs which Followed the French 
* Army Ran from them to the Switzer, 
© Leaping and Fawnrmg them, as if 
*they had beer Bred Fed by them 
* all their Lives And in; the Morning 
* Foffowing, Trmnlzr and Tremov/ll; Gene: 

© rals 
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« ralls for Lemwis the 12th were by theſe 
< Imperial Swrtzers utterly Broken and 
« pat to Rane. 
But to Proceed, What wilf atl = and 
rean,' or meer Somatrft, {ay to the Corps- 
Candles, or Dead Mens Lights in Wales? 
if alt be true that 'is Reported of them in 
Mr. B's. Hiftorical Difcourfe, Ch. 6. And 
Methinks his Vouchers are Good, T will 
Relate the Account they give in their own 
Terms ; The Ftrſt is one Mr. Lew/s, who 
in his Firſt Letter to Mr. B. (O#tober 20. 
1656.) ſpeakingof the Appearance of thofe 
Lights which are called Dead- Mens Candles, 
before Mortality, He fays, * This is fo or- 
« dinary ix moft of our Counties [" of 
* Wales} that I never fcarce heard of any 
* fort young © or old, but thns is ſeen be- 
« fore Death, and oftert obferved to part 
© from the very Boches of the Perſons, all 
« atong the way tothe Place of Burial, and 
< Infallibly Death wilf Enfue. In his Third 
© Letter Dated PFebr. 14. 1656. He fays, 
© as for the Candfes, aft the Parts I know 
© of Wales, as our Neighbouring Counties 
© (asI hear) have Experience of them,, F 
« ſcarce know any Gentleman, or Miniſter 
* of any ftanding, but hatfy ſeen them x 
© and a Neighbour of mine, will ſhortly 
© be at Worcefter Abiding ( who hath ſeen 
* them often, and I will Dire& ſome to 
© Acquaint 
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* Acquaint you, and upon Oath, af need - 


© be, ) a very Credible Aged Perſon; .for 
*my Part, I never ſaw the Candles, 
© but thoſe of my Houſe have, and on a 
© Time ſome two years Paſt, it was told 
* me by them, that Two Candles . were 
© ſeen, one Little, and a Great one, Paſ- 
© {ing the Church way, under my Hou'e, 
* my Wife was then great with Child, and 
* near her time, and ſhe Feared of it, and 


© it Begat ſome fear in us, about her, but 


<juſt about a Week after, her .ſelf firſt 
* came to me (as ſomething joyed that the 
© Fear might be over ) and faid (as true it 
© was) an Old Man, and a Child of the 
© Neighbourhood Paſſed that ſame way to 
* be Buried. This ſhe and1 can Depole. 
Thus that Gentleman; who at rhat 
time (as Mr. B. ſtiles him) was a Learned 
Juſtice of Peace, and ſeems by his Letters 
to have been a very Cautious Circumſpect 
Pe:ſon, and a Perſon of Great Veracity, 
and therefore a Perſon who cannot be [m- 
agined to go about to Deceive, or that 
could be Deceived himſelf in a matter Re- 


preſented to him- (as this was) as of Gene- 


ral. obſervation. For it was Eafie for him 
to know if the thing were of ſo General 
Obſervation or Note, ( fince it was but 
to Ask People,) and if it-was, 1t could not 
be Falſe, as having the Teſtimony of com- 


mon 
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mon Knowledge and Experience to Avow 
it ; and if it was not, it would be Teme- 
rity in him to believe it true ; ſince it 
wanted eyen that Evidence that was Pre- . 
tended to ground it ; but it ſeems the Gen- 
tleman Inquired , and found the thing 
Confirmed (as he ſays) by General Ex- 
perience, and I believe him too Honeſt to 
ſay it, if it had not been ſo, Beſides, 
what he mentions 1n Relation to his Wife 
and Family, if well Confidered, Adds no 
little ſtrength to the whole Story. And in 
Fine, he brings one Mr. Davzs for his 
Voucher. | 

This Mr, Davis in a Letter that he 
wrote to Mr.B. at the Requeſt of Mr. Lewss, 
is more particular and Full than that Gen- 
tleman, in Reference to thoſe Lights, and 
therefore ( the Matter being Rare and 
Curious, and well Deſerving to be made 
a ſubjec& of Inquiry by the Nobleſt Wits) 
I will Tranſcribe it at Large. *© Iam to 
* give you, ſays he, the Beſt Satisfaction I 
* can touching theſe Fiery Apparitions, 
* Which do as it were mark out the way 
* for Corpſes to their Koiywnmpia, and that 
* ſometimes before the partzes them ſelves fall 
* Sick, and ſometimes in their Sickneſs. Of 
© Theſe I could never hear in England, 
f they are Common in theſe Three Coun- 
* ties, Cardigan, Caermarthen, and Pembrookg, 

\- | * and 
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© and asT hear,in ſome other Parts of Wales. 

© Theſe parrzouale 11 our Language 
© we call Cankwyllan Cyrth'(1.e.) Corps- 
* Candles; and Candles we call them, not 
* that we do fee any thitig elſe beſides 
the Light, but becauſe that Light doth 
*as much Reſemble a Material Can- 
« dle Light, as Eggs do Eggs, ſaving that 
© in their journey, theſe Candles be 
© 10d0 Apparentest, modo Diſparentes, El- 
© pecially, when one comes near them 
© and if one come on the way againſt them, 
© unto him they vaniſh ; but preſently ap- 
© pear behind him, and hold on their 
© Courſe. If it be a /zttle Candle, Pale or 
©Blewiſh, then follows the Corps either 
© of an Aboytive, or ſome Infant, if a Brg 
« one, then the Corps of ſome one come to 
© Age; if there be ſeen two, or three, or 
© more, forme Big, ſome Small together, 
© then ſo matry, and ſuch Corps together; 
© if two Candles come from Divers Places, 
and be feen to meet, the Corpſes will 
«the like, if any of theſe Candles be 
© ſeen to turn ſometimes a little - out 
© of the way, or Path that Leadeth imto 
© the Church, the following Corps wilt be 
e found to tumin that very Place, for the 
_ © Avoidingot fomeDirty Lane,or Plaſh&c. 
© Now let us fall to Evidence, being about 
© the Ape of Fifteen, Dwelling at Launyer, 


« late 
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* late at Night, ſome Neighbours ſaw one 
* of theſe Candles Hovering up and down 
* along the River Bank until they were 
* weary in Beholding, at laſt they left it 
© ſo, and went to Bed, a few Weeks after 
* came a Proper Damſel from Montgomery 
© Shire, to ſee her Friends, who Dwelt 
* an the other fide of that River Iiwyth, 
* and thought to Ford the River at that 
© yery Place. where the Light was ſeen ; 
* but being Diſluaded by ſome Lookers on, 


© (ſome its moſt like of thoſe that ſaw the 
| © Light) to Adventureon the Water, which 
' ©* wasHigh by Reaſon ofa Flood; ſhe walked 
' © up and down along the River Bank, even 
| © where, and even as the foreſaid Candle 
{ «© did, waiting for the Falling of the Water, 


© which at laſt ſhe tagk, but too ſoon for 


| © her, forſhewas Drown'd therein 


* Of Late, my Sexton's Wife, an Aged 
© Underſtanding Woman, ſaw from her 
« Bed, a little Blewiſh Candle upon her 
© Tables end, within two or three days 
« after, comes a Fellow in, Enquiring for 
© her Husband, and taking ſomething 
* from under his Cloak, claps it down 
© directly upon the Tables end, where ſhe 
< had ſeen the Candle,-and what was it 
« but a Dead born Child : - Another time 
« the fame Woman, ſaw ſuch Another 
* Candle upon the other end of the ſelf 


* ſame 
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* ſame Table, within few days after, a 


«Weak Child, by my ſelf newly Chriſt- 
© ned, was Brought into the Sextons Houſe, 
«© where preſently he died ; and when the 
© Sextons Wife, who was then Abroad, 
*came home, ſhe found the Woman 
« Shrouding of the Child, on that other 
© endof the Table, where ſhe had ſeen the 
* Candle. On a Time ty felf and a 
© Kinſman coming from our School in 
« England, and being three or four Hours 
« Benighted, e're we could reach home, 
« were firſt of all Saluted by ſuch a Lyght 
© or Candle, which coming from a Houſe, 
« which we well knew, held his Courſe 
«(but not Diretly) the High-way to 
« Church ; ſhortly after the Eldeft Son in 
© that Houſe Deceaſed, and ſteered the 
« ſame Courſe. My felfand my Wife in an 
* Evening, ſaw ſuch a Light, or Candle, 
* coming to the Church, from her Mid- 
* wifes Houſe, and within a Month, ſhe 
© her ſelf did follow; at which time my 
* Wife did tell me a ſtory of her own Mo- 
© ther, Mrs. Gatharme Wyat, an Eminent 
© Woman in' the Town of Tenby, that in 
« an Evening being in her Bed-Chamber, 
© ſhe ſaw two little Lights juſt upon her 
© belly, which ſhe Afſayed to ſtrike off with 
© her hand, but could not; within a while 
© they vaniſhed of themſelves. Not oy 

© aiter, 
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© after, ſhe was Delivered of two Dead- 
© born Children : Long fith«nce there hap- 
© pened the like in my own Houſe; but 
© to a Neighbours Wife, whom my Wife 
« did ſometimes call for, to do ſome work 
© or other; and { as I Credibly heard 
«< within theſe three days) to ſome Good 
© Gentlewoman alſo in this very Pariſh ; 
© where alſo not long lince, a Neighbours 
© Wife of mine, being great with Child, 
* and coming in at her own door, met 
© two Candles, a Little, and a Big one, 
© and within a little after, falling in La- 
© bour, ſhe and her Child both Dyed. 
« Some 7 hirty four, or 1 hirty five years 
© bygone, one Jane Wyat my Wives Siſter 
© being Nurſe to Baronet Rudds three 
« Eldeft Children, and (the Lady Miſtreſs 
© being Deceaſed ) the Lady Controuler of 
* that Houſe going late into a' Chamber 
* where the Maid Servants Lay, faw there 
* no leſs than five of theſe Lights together. 
* It Happened a while after, the Chamber 
«* being newly Plaiſtred, and a Great 
* Grate of Coa!-fire therein, Kindled to 
* Haſten the Drying up of the Plaiſtring 
* that five of the Maid-Servants went 
« there to Bed, as they were wont ; but 
© (as it fell out) too ſoon, for in the Morn- 
* ing they were all Dead, being Suffocated 
* (I concerve) in their Sleep with the 
| * Steam 
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ſteam of the New-Temper'd Lime, and 
Coal. This was at Lleugathen in Caer- 

marthenſhire. | = 
« Some Thirty three or Thirty four 
© years ago, upon a Tueſday coming, towards 
home from Cardigay, where I had been 
enjoyned toPreach the Seſſhion-Sermon: In- 
cipeente adhuc CGrepuſculo, and as light as 
Noon, and having as yet, Nine long Miles 
©*to Ride, there ſeemed twice or thrice 
*from behind me, on my right ſide, and 
* between my Shoulder and my Hat, to 
«fly a little whitiſh thing about the big- 
* neſs of a Walnut, and that per Intervalia, 
© once in ſeventy or eighty pace: at farſt I 
© took no notice of it, thinking it had been 
< but the glimpling of my little Ruff, for 
< ſuch then I wore, by degrees it waxed 
© reddiſh, and as the night drew on, Red- 
*der and redder, at laſt-not Ignis Fatuus, 
*(for that I partly knew) but Parus putus 
© Ignis, both for Light and Colour. At 
C _—_ I turned my Horſe twice or thrice 
©to ſee from whence it came, and whether 
* 1t would flaſh into my face, then nothing 
© I could ſee; but when I turned home- 
< wards it flaſhed as before, until I came 
© to a Village called Llanriſkhd, where as 
yet I did not intend to Lodge, though 
there were four Lodgings, and 
* one of them (ſave one) the next Houſe 
*©10 
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in my way, which when I pafled by 
* cloſe, being juſt againſt the door, my Fire 
*did flaſh again upon, or very near the 
* Threſhold, and there I think it lodged, 
© for I ſaw it no more; home ſtill 1 would 
* go, but bethinking my ſelf, that fo I 
* might tempt God, and meet a worſe 
* Companion than my former; I turned to 
© the fartheſt Lodging in the Town, and 
* there after a little reſt, in a brown ſtudy 
*. becauſe mine Hoſt was an underſtand- 
*<1ng Man, and Literate, and ſuch as 
* could, . and had but lately read his Neck- 
«Verſe in-pure Roman Language) I could 
*not contain, but muſt needs tell him of 
© the Viſion, he the next day to ſome go- 
*1ng to the Seflions, they to others: there, 
*at laſt it came to the Judges ears, inſo- 
* much that the greateſt News and Won- 
* der at the then Aſſizes was the Preachers 
« Vitton. - Tocome at length unto the Pith 
* or Kernel (for ] have been too long a- 
© bout the Husk and Shell) at that very 
© Seflions, a—_—_— William Lloyd, a Gen- 
*tleman who dwelt, and whoſe Son yet 
« dwells. within a Mile of Glaſterig, fell 
«Sick, and in his coming homewards, was 
© taken with ſuch a violent Paroxiſm, that 
© he could Ride no farther than the Houſe, 
* where I left my Fire to Entertain him, 


*and there he lighted and Lodged, died 
P 


about 
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*4bout four days after. Ex 14bnndant, 
you ſhall underſtand that ſome 'Candles 
{have been Aeen to come +to my-Church 
«within theſe three weeks, and the'Corp- 
'« ſes not long after. 

Mr. Davis ſe:ms:to have been a:Learned 
-and Underſtanding, aswell as atP1ous Re. 
4igious Minfter, and therefore this 'Veſti- 
{mony muſt needs carry, »with Conkiderate | 
and thinking Men.the more Authority and | 
-Force; [but :now -I cannot- ſtay torprels it | 
:farther. In truth, I have ſtaid fo long: al- 
-rFeady- on : this! Head: of Argument, -anil | 
' eſpecially on the [Dead Mens i Gandles, that | 
*nothing can exculſe-/it, 'but the:Ranity and 
-Surprizingneſs of the Subje&. Wherefore'T | 
will only defire the Anti-pnezmatzttoReſolve 
-me, how theſe Dead: Mens Candles come | 
- to be Lighted, 'and-bow:. to'be-direfed t to | 
g0'fo right from' theitHoule: of the:Perfon 
whoſe : Death they :do ::preſage, ito the 
-Church, or -Ohnrch-yardi where he is) to 
ibe.Lodged, without the :inftaence of $pi- 
- rits, -or ſoms Inviſible, +but-Knowing ant! 
*Sugactons, iay, [Fore:Knowing/Beings ; 'I 
(now. proceed to the:next Argument. 


SUB. 
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The Third Argument from Apparitious. Three 
Stories of them from the Funior Pliny, an 
his Epiſtles. 4 Recent Story of an Appa- 
#1450n, 


ND the next Argument (the laſt I 
A wall anfift wpon to prove the Ex- 
wence of Spyrits, (all -be taken from their 
Apparition. By their Apparition, 1 mean 
their ſhewing of themſelves to Men in hu- 
man (or other Animal) ſhape, and 1o 
.converſingand dealing with them; I know 
he word :is, and may be taken more 
Jargely, iþut this is the ſenſe I take 1t an 
NOW. | 
On +his- Qccaſion 1 muſt mention again 
the Epiſtle of Play, which he ſent ;his 
Friend $a, to haye his Opunion upon 
this Queſtion, Whether really there were 
.any ſuch, things as Spax/4s, -that have ja F1- 
guie of their-qwn, ,qnd-areja kigd,of Als 
onens; [or elle, (that all.age gyeer fancies, 
.and effects of fear, -without any :ſubſtan- 
tial ;Regl Being, Pliny hitſelt declares, 
that he believes their Real Subliltence, 
.andl owns -he was jjnguged to t by three 
Stories, which -he there xelatss, and will 


iCepeat. 
» = 3 The 
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The firſt is, concerning Q. Curtius Ra- 
fus, to whom being in Africk, where he 
followed the Queſtor, that had that Pro- 
vince affigned to him, there appeared as he 
was walking alone, a thing in the ſhape 
of a Woman of great Beauty, and of a 
{11Zze much larger than ordinary, which 
told him that he ſhould fee the City of 
Rome once again z ſhould bear very ho- 
nourable Charges; and in fine, return 
unto Africk, with Supream Command, 
and there die. All which could not but 
much ſurprize a Perſon that was very 
mean and obſcure, (for ſo was Q. Curtius 
at that time,) and yet fays Phny, it -came 
all ro paſs to a Tittle. He adds, that Cur- 
tins Sailing to Carthage, as ſoon as he 
came on ſhoar the ſame Spettre appeared to 
him again; and that afterward falling 
Sick, with a Sicknefs which none about 
him thought any any danger of, he re- 
membring what the Spe&re had told him, 
and comparing paſt Events with future, 
abandon'd all hopes of recovery, and in 
fine, according to the Prediction of the 
Apparition, and to his own perſwaſion, 
dies in Africk. This Story is alſo in Te- 
citus. 

The next is of a Magnificient Houſe in 
Athens, that was Haunted, but in fo ter- 


rible a manner, that all that dwelt in : 
| di 
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died with the fright ; ſo it lay void a long 
time. But at laſt, a Philoſopher called 
Athehodoras, coming'to Town, and want- 
ing a Houſe, and ſeeing an inſcription 
upon this, that it ,was-to be Lett, and for 
a very low - price / he liking the Houſe, 
and admiring the lowneſs of the price, 
inquires, and was fully informed of the 


/ Reaſon, He reſolves however to take it, 


and the rather, for that it was faid to be 


Haunted. Accordingly, in the Evening 
' he orders a Bed to be made for him in the 


forward part of the Houſe, next the door, 


| and that a Writing-Table, and a *tile to 
{ write with, as alſo Light ſhould be pre- 
{ pared; which being done, he diſpoſes all 
| his Domeſticks in the inner part of the 


Houſe, and then applies himſelf to medi- 
tation and Writing; by that means im- 
ploying both his Thoughts, his Eyes, and 
his Hands; leaſt otherwiſe his un-ingaged 
mind:fhould be poſſeſſed of fear, and this 
impoſe upon him. While he was thus 
occupied, . all was filent, fiill, and quiet 
for a whilez but at laſt he hears at a di- 
{tance the clattring of Iron, and jingling 
of Chains, . which yet did not ſo much di- 
ſturb'him, but that, without looking up, 
he continued his Writing, and incouraged 
himſelf ;all he could. In the mean time, 
the noiſe increaſes, and comes nearer and 
| T3 nearer z 
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nearerz firſt without doors, dfterwaxds 
within, which makes hum look behind 
him, and: ther he faw a moſh terrible 
Speftre, 11 ſhape the fame as had beers: re- 
preſented to him ; town, a Lean, Meager, 
Deformed Old Man; with a Long. Dang- 
ling Beard, his Hair ftdnding an end upon 
his Head gives upvry his'Feet, and Chains 
in his hands; this Old Gentleman ftood 
ſtill, and ſeemed to becken with his finger 
as if he had called to Arhenodorns. Atheno- 
dorus anſwers hinv the fame way with. his 
hand, intimating to him, that he ſhould 
ſtay a while, and then goes on writing. 
Bat tlie _ ratling his Chains over the 
Philoſophers Head, obliges hiny to look 
up the fecond time; when ſeeing the 
Speftre (tilt beckning as before, he takes 
up the Light and follows him» ; who leads 
the way, but very foftly, as one loaded 
with Fetrers; and at laft; at a certdin/place 
if the Area of the Houſe; he Vaniſhes; 
and leaves Athenodoyas alone. Athenodorns 
being thus left, gathers ſome'Hetbs and 


Leaves, and what he conld {-rape together, 


and! pats them on. the place as a mark ; 
and the next day applying himfelf to the 
Chief Mapnſtrate, acquarits him with'the 
Story, - and adviſes that the place: ſhould 
be digged, which being done, there: were 
found rhe Bones of & Man, and _—_ 

| . 6 | ut 
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but. the Fleſh. entirely: Conſumed,, they, 
gather the:Bones together and bury them,, 
after which the. Houſe was. Haunted no. 
Longer. , 

The Two former Stories,, tho' they, are: 
Related. by. Pliny but,upan Tradition, ſeem 
very Credible,, But, the Lhird,, which. 
follows,. he. tells of his own Knowledge, 
He had, he ſays, a. Cer.ain Freedman, 
whoſe: Name was. Marcas, a. Learned.Un- 
derſtanding, Perſon. This. Marcw. one: 
Time- as he was Lying in Bed with: his, 
younger Brather, thought, that he ſaw 
ſomething ſitting, on, the ſame Bed; that,, 
with. a Raſor,, Shaved his. Head all.averz, 
and in; the Morning: it was. found, that 
Really his Head, had been, Shaved,the Hairs, 
Lying, all about the Place. Nat. Long 
after ſays Pliny, Another, the like. Acci- 
dent Hapned, that: Confirm.'d, the. Former. 
For, a, Certain Youth. Lying, with; many: 
others, in, the Servants. Lodgings, there 
came unto him, through the- Window, 
(for ſq, the Youth: Related. the Story ). two 
Perſons in, white, Tunicks, who, as. he 
kay, fell to. Shaving, of him, and. having 
done it; Returned, the. ſame, way, they; 
calng-3. and: that this, was a Reall Thbipg, 
and, nat a, Dream, only, or only: a; Eancy 
between Sleeping and Waking, was Mani- 
lelted ( fays the _ by the Day, for 
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when this came, it was ſeen that the 
Youth was Shaved, and that 'the Hairs 
lay Scattered about the Bed. 
Theſe are the Inſtances that Convinced 
Pliny, a Perſon uſed to Buſineſs, Wiſe, 


and Circumſpe&, not Credulous, or Eaſte/ 


to be Impoſed upon, and Abuſed; to 
which I will Add but one more, but 
that ſhall be a recent one, of our own 
Time, and well Atteſted : a Story Licen- 
ſed by a Perſon of Quality, and of Great 
worth ; who I believe has more Honour 
than to ſuffer the World to be Palm'd 
upon by what He knew a Fallity ; and 
Greater Prudence than to give ſuch a 
Story a Licenſe without ſome Inquiry 
after the truth of it. The Story is This, 
© The 22 of February, 1671, we (ſays the 
< Maſler that tells it ) Sailed from Graves- 
© end; and the 26th,by Gods Providence we 
« Sailed over the Bar of Newcaſtle, and there 
© Loaded the 2d. of March. About Nine 
* or ten of the Clock in the Night Fol- 
© lowing, we having made all clear and 
* Ready for the Furtherance of our Voyage, 
« ſome time after Supper I went to Reſt, 
© when about twelve of the Clock in the 
« Night ; to the beſt of my Remembrance, 
©] was Awaked out of my Sleep by a 
« Great Nozſe, (but faw nothing) which 
« to the beſt of my Capacity bid me Be gone, 
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* and I» 1 had nothing to do there, but 
* being To haſtily Diſturbed, and not cer- 
* tain what might be the Cauſe, I gave it 
* over for a Dream, and paſt that Accident 
* as Uncertain of the Truth. Now after 
* the Firſt Day was Paſt, about Eight or 
*Nine of the Clock at Night [ went to 
* reſt; and about Twelve, my Mate was 
* ſtrikinga Lightto take a Pipe of Tobacco 
* (asI ſuppoſe) and Expecting the Wherry 
* to go up to the Town, being the Tide 
* fell out about Two in the Morning, 1 
* deſired the Candle might not be put out, 
* and being as well Awake as now [ am, ro 
* thebeſt of my Remembrance, I was then 
* Pulled by the hair of my head off from 
* my Pillow, and the ſame words Declared 
* unto me as before z and then l ſaw the Per- 
© fe& Face and Proportion of a Man, in a 
© Black Hat, Stuff-Coat, and Striped Neck- 
© Cloth, with Hanging down hair, and a 
* ſowre Down-looking Countenance, and 
« his Teeth being ſet in his Head, I had then 
* time to ſay, Lord have Mercy upon me, 
* What art? at which he Vaniſhed, yet 
© the Candle Burned very Blew, and al- 
© moſt went out : Hereupon' being much 
© Diſcontented, I did by the Followin 
« Poſt give my owners a juſt Account of 
'* what had Befallen me. 
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© The Fifth of that Inſtant, we ſet. Sail: 
< about. four. of the Clock in: the ay,.the : 


« Wind at IW..S. W. fair Weather, and. a 
«© Brave Gale off. the Shore, which, Con- 
« tinued until half an hour after Eleven on 
* Wedneſdaynight ; at which time the-Man 


*at the Helm called out that he could. not 


* ſtir the Helm : but after I had pulled off 
* the Whip-ſtaff ; the Ship ſteered as before, 
© being Rill fair Weather, the Wind then 
* coming, to the, W.. and:Snowing Wea- 
* ther, but very fair and clear. I was yet 
© Doubtful. of more Wind. z. and therefore: 
© cauſed the Men to furl the Fore Topsſail,. 
* and Lower down the Main, Topfail, upon: 
© the. back of the Main ſail, but could.not 
* with all the ſtrength we had hale i in; the 
* Weather brake off: the fore. Top- .fail, 
* when this was till. in. my. Judgmear, 
© that our Ship did hale as mucia,. as when 
© our ſails were out, then we. haled, up: 
© our Main:ſail,. and ſtill, the Ship: had = 
* ſame Liſt as. with a Large Wind, which 
© tomy Judgment might. be half a ſtreak, 
© or thereabouts. 
* By This. time it was Two of the 
* Clack, .then, our Men. tried. the, Bump, 
* and. found Little on no Water 1n- ker : 
*the Man at the Helay called gut, that 
« the Candle Burned ſa Mew in, the, Lan» 
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© thotnz that it gave Little or no-Light, 
© and three/ſeveral times went' out, ſo that 
© L held the Candleto the Look-out, which 
« Candle did burn very well, and ſhewed 
© good Light, but of a ſudden our Ship 
* would not feel the Helm fo- kindly as 
© before, and brought all out Sails Aback, 
© then our. Shjp: heeled as much to) Wind- 
«< ward, as: before to' Leeward : the Glaſs 
© being out,, we went to the Pump, and 
« found no Water in the Ship, but ſhe 
© did not  feer well, Neither could find 
« the Reaſon, being ſtil} ſo fair' Weather, 
« this unkind: fieerage made me Urgent 
* to try the Pump: yet more, but L could 
«not get the upper Box to work,, nor 
* ſtir, but having taken that up, and try- 
« ing with the Pump-hook,. we could not 
* come near the Lower Box by a foot and 
* half, which to my Judgment was Hin- 
* dred by fomething like a Bull-pſ or 
© Woolſack,. that as we forced down,gave 
© up again, with: the Hook : Whereupon 
« Miſtruſting | that all was not well, I 
© cauſed our Men to:keep the Coat of our 
© Pump up and my ſelf Looſned the Tack ; 
© 1n the mean time I ordered two: Men to 
* Looſe the Boat, which they did being 
* Laſhed in three Places: yet they do not 
© Remember to this hour, that they Looſ- 
* ned any of them but the Middlemoſt 1 


SS > 


* and' with 'three Men in her, the Boat 


© wen# over 'the Top ''ot the Foreſheet, 
« which /lay above' the ſtem, without 
«Touching 'it, with: ſuch Violence, as 
* even Amazed us that ſaw it; And they 
* that were in the Boat, gave ſuch loud 
« cryes, as frighted him at the Helm, who 
* came Running out unknown to me, but 
* finding the Ship coming nearer the Wind 
* then formerly, I Ran to the Stair-caſe, 
*to bid him put the Helm over, | but 
* could not : and hearirig one jump down 
 * at the: Hatch, which was open at the 
* half-deck, did fuppoſe that the Helms- 
© man came Down again; and calling him 
« by his 'Name to come and help me, "the 
* word was no ſooner'out of my Mouth. 
« but I Perceived the fame Perfon that I 
* had formerly ſeen before we came out of 
© the Harbour; who came violently to 
* me, ſaying, be gone, you have rio more 
© to do here, Throwing me in at the 
* Cabbin door. clear upon the Top of 
« the lable; When I crying out; Jn the 
£ Name of God what art, he Fanrhed 
* away ina Flaſh of Fire z. thinking withal 
* that the Ship had fplit in a Thouſand 
© pieces, It giving ſucha Crack. The Men 
© thereupon calling out, ' Maſter, if you be 
« a Man come away, -did ſomething Re- 


« vive me,. and ſtriving to have got to my 
© Cheſt 
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* Cheſt, being I had got ſome :Money iri 
* it, 1 found that fomething Hindred me, 
© but what it was I-could not tell: Then 
© Perceiving the Mam Sea coming in fo 
* Faſt, that ] was'up' to the waſt, ' before 
* I could get out of the Cabbin, and find- 
*ing all our Men inthe Boat' but only 
© one, ] delired him to get a Compals; 
* which he did, yet could never after 
* know what became of it. We were no 
* ſooner in the Boat, but the Ship Sank 
* Down, and yet having a Great Sea Fur 
* Gown, which lay upon the Dicker, up- 
© on the Ships going Down, the very up- 
* ſet of the Water brought it to the Boats 
* fide, and one of our Men took it in, we 
© Reckoned our ſelves to be Ten or Twelve 
© Leagues E. S, E. from the Spern, I Per- 
* ceived the Fane at the Main-top-Maſt- 
© Head, when the Ship was ſunk: we 
* Continued in the Boat from three in the 
* Morning till ten or eleven that day, 
* when we were taken up by .a Whitby 
« Ketch, who uſed us very Kindly, and 
* towed our Boat at his Stern with two 
* Ends of a Hauſer, till ſhe brake away : 
© She being Bound for Newcaſtle, and the 
« Wind being Contrary, did on the Satur- 
* day Following, ſet us a Shore at Grimsby 
© in Hull River, where the Mayor gave us 
© a Paſs for London, This is a True and 
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* Perfet Relation to the!beſt of my know- 
© ledge :1n:every Reſpe& John Pye Maſter. 
* And Atteſted by A\jne Men mere all Be- 
< Janging to my Ship. 

* I Had forgot to Expreſs, that one ſide 
© of my Face is Burnt and Blaſted fſarely, 
* which 1 felt within balf an hour after I 
© was:gone out .of the Ship.; but how it | 
«came upon me in the Ship 1 could not 
tell being then in a Great Horrar and 
£ Amaxement. Thus Fobn Pye. 

This ſeems an Undeniable Evidence of 
the Reality of Apparitians. 
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SECT. III. 


The Apparition of Spirits twofold, Real, '6r 
Wgfeanal , both ways Explained. A Gon- 
.cert about the HSppearmg "of Ghoſts Re- 
jetted. That moſt Apparitions of Spirits 
are Vifronal, not Real, Ewinced by ſeveral 
Conſiderations. Some Phanomena of 


flpparitzons Salved, Of the Diſtre- 
rbution-of Spirits. | 


_zHIS -Laſt Argument for the Real 
Exiſtence of Spirits 'taken from 
'their Apparitien, [Invites me-to Conſider 
the iWiazs tin which they uſe -to Appear. 
'And There are two ways in which they 
do, or may Appear, the one :Rea], the 
ether-I call Viſtonal. 
tÞ;call -it Real Appearing, \when: they 


-prefent \themdelves to :fome 'of thei Qut- 


«ward enfes, .and (particwarly to -the 
:Eye;) 1n -fome 1 thing | that [does Really 
*Aﬀect at; and wo,i by. means of the ſenſe, 
- (inthe ſame way.as all Corporeal External 


- Objetts do): they. Aﬀett and fir the Imag:- 
+nation. iI call : their Appearing »#50us), 


When by Aﬀectiing. or Stiring : the , I1ags- 
matron, | they: accation ſuch -Appearances:as 
:Geem. External 60'the!Eyze, or.other fenſes, 

tho' 
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tho' indeed there is nothing that does re- 
ally affe& zt, or them, from without. This 
Conception is grounded upon comon Ob- 
ſervation. For tew are 1gnorant that 
things appear as external to the ſenſe, not 
only when impreſſions are made upon it 
from without, by real Obje&s that move 
it, but alſo when the imagination is ſmart- 
ly ſtricken by ſomething from within, for 
0 it is in Dreams, in which all things do 
ſeem as really tranſa&ted for the time; 
(and not ſeldom, where the impreſſion is 
very ſtrong, even after that men are a- 
wakened) as when the External Senſe is 
affected by Objects. 

Well then, in real Apparitions of Spi- 
rits, the external ſenſe is immediately af- 
affe&ed ; but in thoſe that are Viſional, 
the Imagination. 

The real appearing of Spirits is gene- 
nerally thought to be performed, ezther 
by their aſſuming of Bodies that are al- 
ready prepared ; or by Figuring the Air, 
or ſome other Elementary Subſtance into 
the ſhapes in which they appear; which 
latter is done by the Plaftic Power of the 
Imagination; a Power a Spirit is believed 
to have, becauſe we truly experience ſuch 
an one in our incorporated ſelves, notonly 
upon the Sprrits in the Brain, which are 
Figured into a Thouſand ſhapes at .our 

pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, -in the ſeveral things we do 
imagine; but in ſome caſes, upon exter- 
nal Bodies; as in the Signatures of the 
Fetus ; not to mention other leſs certain, 
but ſtrongly aſſerted inſtances. 

And indeed, ] take the former Thought 
in this Matter, for a much more probable * 
one, than that of ſome others; which is, 
that Spirits do appear by Condenſation 
of their Vehicles, and diſappear by Attenu- 
ating them; this being not a very eaſe 
Conception, for of what Matter muſt ſuch 
Vehicles confiſt ? ay, of what vaſt Exten- 
fron muſt the Vehicle of a Spirit be, in its 
own proportion? if when it is Condenſed 
and Shrunk ſo much, as it muſt ro be- 
come an Object of Senſe, it is yet in Ds- 
menſron Equal, and ſometimes Superiour, 
unto that of a Man. 

Some are of the Opinion, that Ghoſts 
(by which I mean the Apparitions of Souls 
Departed) do for the moſt part by virtue 
of their Formative Plaſtic Power, frame 
unto themſelves the Vehicles in which 
they appear, out of the Morſture of their 
own deſerted Bodies; this being a Matter 
that 1s believed more Congenial to them, 
and more Sympathetical; and for that 
Reaſon, they ſay, it is, that Ghoſts do 
often appear in Church-Yards; and that 
they do not appear but for ſome ſhort t5me, 
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to wit, before the moiſture is wholly dried 
up3 as alſo, that the Ancients uſed to 
Burn not to Burie the Dead ; for Cardan 
tells us, that during that Cuſtom, there 
was no ſuch Appearing of Ghoſts as is 
now. | 
But this Opinion has very little ground ; 
for beſides, that it does account but for 
the Apparition of Soxls, and not that of 
tre good, or bad; tho' it is very pro- / 
bable that Departed Souls, if at any time 
they appear, they do it the ſame way 
that Angels are uſed to do, fince there is 
the ſame reaſon they ſhould. I fay befides 
this, it is certain (if any Stories of ſuch 
a nature are certain) that pretended Ghoſts 
have appeared ſo long after their deceaſe 
from their ſeveral Bodies, that nothing 
could remain of theſe but the Duſt; and 
it is alſo certain, that many Perſons have 
been ſeen (to all Appearances) whilealive, 
in their proper Shapes and Meen, and 
with the very Cloaths they were uſed to 
wear; and: this could not be done by 
means of Vehicles framed of their Radical 
moiſture. In truth, this laſt is a very 
croſs Phenomenon ; a Phenomenon that ren- 
ders all Apparition of Ghoſts uncertain 
and queſtionable, fince it ſeems to infer, 
that- it is not the Departed Soul it ſelf 
that appears, whenever. there is ſuch an 
Appart 
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Apparition, but ſome other Spirit that 


Per ſonates 1t. 

For my own part, I ſee many Difficul- 
ties in the way, of the real Apparition of 
Spirits; for beſides that of the aſſuming of 
Bodies, many times they do Eat and 
Drink, and perform ſeveral other Vital 
Attzons, that ſeem very hard to be account- 
ed for in that way; ſo that I am much 
inclined to believe, (that) their Appari- 
tion is moſtly, if not only Y:fonal ; not by 
an immediate affe&tion of the External 
Senſe, but by affecting and ſtriking the 
Imagination in the way I have mentioned 
before. And herein 1 am confirm'd, in 


_ that it ſeems to have been the common 


Sentiment of all the Ancients; who did 
for this reaſon (as I noted before) call 
the Apparitions of Spirits Phantaſmata, or 
Idola; to wit, becauſe they were rather 
Imaginative, than Real, not as Mr. Hobbs 
would carry it, as if they thought that all 
Spirits were only Phantaſmata, or meer 
Fancies, but becauſe they thought that 
Spirits uſed not to Appear but by affecting 
and ſtriking the Fancy. And this is Evi- 
dent, in that they did call Apparitions not 
only Phantaſmata, or Images, but alſo 
Pxrenmats or Spirits; by the latter Expreſ- 
fion ſignifying the natwre of the things that 
did appear, as by the former, the way in 
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which they appeared. Thus Luke, when 
he would intimate that the Diſciples { at 
the time they ſaw our Lord after his Re- 
ſurre&ion) ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a 
Spirit, does not uſe the word Phantaſma, 
as the two other Evangeliſts, Matthew, 
and Mark, do, on the like occaſion, but 
the word Pneuma, Luke 24. 37. But they 
[the Diſciples] were terified and frighted, 
and ſuppoſed they had ſeen a Spirtt. 
[T:wuz.?) I add, that from the different 
Expreſſions that theſe Evangeliſts do uſe, 
on the like occafion z Matthew and Mark 
expreſſing the ſuppoſed ſeeing of a Spirit, 
by ſeeing of a Phantaſm, [ pxr]z2opa, ] but 
Luke, by ſeeing of a Spirit; [ Trevpa,] 
one may infer, that when they thought 
the Apparition to be of a Good Sprrit, they 
called it -16un, or a Spirit, but when 
of a Bad, they called it Phantaſma, as 
who would fay, a Sprite, an Hob-Goblin, 
an illuſion of Devils; without conceive- 
ing, what perhaps ſome others will judge 
as propable, that they had an Opinion (as, 
if I do not miſ-remember, the Modern 
Piatoniſts had,) that Good Spirits did uſe 
to appear really, but bad ones, by diſtur- 
bing and troubling the Fancy. 

Another Conſideration that induces me 
to think the Apparition of Spirits to be 
moſtly (if not always) Viſtonal, is, m 
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all Appearance will be the ſame in this bu- 
fineſs of Apparitions, upon the Hypotheſrs 
that they are but Vitional, as upon that, 
that they are real ; ſince Common Dreams, 
in thoſe that ſleep; and wakzng ones in the 
Melancholy, the Maniacal, and the Hyſte- 
rical, do ſeem as real to them, as any 
taings that are moſt ſo. And as ſome Ap- 
pearances will equally as wellbe falved 
upon one Hypotheſis as upon the other, ſo 
there are others, that will be better ſalved 
upon the Viſional, than on the Real Hypo- 
theſis ; particularly this,thatSpeZres are oft- 
en faid to be ſeen by one terfon in a Room, 
that are not by others in the ſame Room, 
tho' they look where they are faid to be 
ſeen. A Spirit may be eaſily Conceived 
to affect and ſtrike the Imagination of one 
Perſon, without doing ſo to anothers 3 
but that the ſame External Objeft ſhould 
be ſeen by one, and not by another that 
has the ſame advantage, is ſomewhat har- 
der to think, and I had almoſt ſaid, can- 
not be conceived without a double Mira- 
cle. In ſhort, one can better conceive 
now Spirits ſhould eat, and drink, &c. 
in the Viſional, than in the Real Hypo- 
theſis. 

I know it may be told me, that it 1s 
more uſual for Spirits ro appear by \'ght 


than by Day, and in Dark, and Gloomy 
Q 3 '. places, 
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places, than in open and lightſome ; ang 
thoſe who hold the real apparition of Spi- 
Tits, will think that they can give a bet- 
ter account of this Phenomenon, than o- 
thers can, who do believe it but Vitional. 
For they will ſay; Thoſe of them that do 
hold the Opinion of a Spirits appearing by 
Condenſation of his own Vehicle, that the 
Gold of the Night, as alſo of umbragious 
and gloomy places, where the Sun does 
not enter, or of ſolitary uninhabited ones, 
where Fire is not uſed, does much contri- 
bute to the Conſpiſſation of the Spirits Ve- 
hicle : And Thoſe that hold the Opinion 
that Spirits appear by Forming to them- 
ſelves a Body of Air, will ſay, that the 
Spiſlitude of the Air, which is greater by 
Night than by Day (when the preſence of 
the Sunattenuates it,) and greater in gloo- 
my and uninhabited, than in lightſom 
and inhabited places, does make the For- 
mation of a Body (and by conſequence 
their Apparition)) more agreeable and eaſie 
to them. But what can be faid of this 
appearance in the Y5/onal Hypotheſis. 

I cannot foreſee how very acceptable, 
or otherwiſe, ſuch a Diſcourſe as this will 
be unto others, but to me it is of an Aſ- 
pet (that 1s) not very Agreeable. For 
that the Anugelical Vehicle ſhould be obnox- 
10us to the impreſſions of Heat and =_ 
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(as is in the Erſt Opinion,) ſeems, ſome- 
what a groſs Conception; nor can 1 ſee 
how the Spiſſfitude, or the Tenuity -] the 
Air ſhould fignifie much, either to further 
or to hinder the making a body of Air by 
a Spirit, (as it 1s apprehended to do in the 
ſecond Opinion,) if a Spirit be conceived 
(as he muſt) to work Magzcally, and not 
Mecannically, in it. But not to inſiſt on 
this, but to anſwer diretly. The Reaſon 
then why Spirits do appear in the Night 
rather than in the Day, and in dark gloo- 
my ſolitary places rather than in others, is 
from the /ilence and vacancy that is at ſuch 
times, and in ſuch places, ſo that the Ima- 
gination not being poſſeſſed, or diverted, 
by External Obje&ts, 1s more attentive 
unto, and Conſequently more ſuſceptive 
of internal impreſſions; there being the 
ſame Reaſon for this Phiznomenon, as 
there is for ſome others, to wit, our bet- 
ter hearing a Sound by Night than in the 
Day, and our ſeeing of the Images in a 
Darkned Room upon a Paper, or Wall, 
that Diſappear as ſoon as a greater Light 
15 admitted. 

By theſe andother Conſiderations, Iam 
more inclined to a belief of the Y;/onal, 
than of the Real Apparition of Spirits ; 
the Former being accompanied with fewer 
Difficulties, and alſo being a thing that is 
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eaſily conceived ; for one that thinks, will 
more eaſily admit an Angel can affet and 
ſtir the imagination, (which we ſee both 
many Diſtempers,. and more Meats and 
Drinks can do ; ) than that it ſhould Cre- 
ate a Body, or aſſume one Created ; or in 
fine, be able to alter its own Vehicle, fo 
much from its proper Dimenſion, that the 
ſqueezing of an Elephant into that of a 
Mouſe, is of no Compariſon with it. 

I confeſs, I ſhould be more inclined 
than I am to the Real Hypotheſis, if I could 
believe the Spazirical Reſurreflion of Plants, 
or the Reality of Apparitions reſembling 
Men, that are faid to be ſeen in Diſtilling- 
Veſſels, upon the Diſtillation of Human 
Blood z of which Petey Borellus (a < uri- 
ous, but too C redulous Author) tells us 
in his Obſervations, Cent. 4. Obſ. 62. I 
fear, with more preſumption, than cer- 
tainty. For my part, I muſt acknowledge 
my unbelief as to it. 

I will only add, for the fuller clearing 
of the Theory of rhe Apparition of S:- 
r:2s, that what Grazity or weight is in 
reſpett of Elementary Bodies, That a 
ſtrong Inclinatzon or Habit, and Will or 
Paſſion is u3to Souls ; and Conſequently, 
that we ſeldom hear of the Apparition of 
Any but of ſuch as went out of the Body 
with great Relattance ; with a violent Paſ- 
5 . ſton 
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fon of Revenge z or with a ſtrong Deſire 
of havinz ſomething done, that was in 
their will, but not in their power. And 
of the appearing of ſuch we often hear 
but whether the Apparition is of the De- 
parted Soul it ſelf, or of its Repreſentative 
only, to wit, ſome Genius Ferſonating the 
Deceaſed; and why (often times) 1t ap- 
pears unto Perſons no way concerned, and 
not to thoſe that are, when it would have 
ſomething revealed ; as alſo the Laws of 
the Spiritual World, (for Laws there muſt 
be, which do. confine and regulate the 
motions of Spirits; ) theſe, and many 0- 
ther points in the buſineſs of Spirits are all 
unknown unto me, and perhaps are only 
known unto God. 

Iſhould now proceed to the Dyſtribution 
of Spirits; but this entirely depends upon 
the Hiſtory of them, and we know but 
little of that Hiſtory : Beſides, there is in 
what we are thought to kaow, ſo much of 
Tale, Romance, and J[nvention, that, 
upon ſtrict inquiry, not one Relation of a 
hundred holds true, even of their Appari- 
tions; an Obſervation which obliged Lu- 
cian of old, and many now, to Ridicule 
them all. Wherefore | reſolve to Omit, 
as a Task too hard for me, to diſcourſe 
of their K:nds, and their Orders ; only in 
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General, T will adventure to affirm (if 
this be to Adventure, to ſay, what 
few will deny,) that that there are ſe- 
veral Species ; Angels in Heaven, and 
Devils out of it; and perhaps a Lower 
ſort of Spirits than thoſe we commonly 
call Devils. But for the Celeſtial Hie- 
rarchy, as Dronyſcus (the True, or the 
Falſe ) has ſet it out, and the Diſtinct- 
z0n in it, that he makes of Seraphim, 
of Cherubim, of Thrones, of Dominations, 
of Vertues, of Powers, of Principalities, 
of Arch-Angels, and of Angels; as alſo 
of the Politick Government of Devils, 
and the ſeveral Orders that are in # : 
One had need be a Saint, and as illu- 
minated with Revelation as Drony/zus 
himſelf was, to underſtand the For- 
mer ; and for the Latter, he muſt be 
a Conjurer of the Higheſt Claſs, and 
poſſibly more than a Conjurer, to have 
any, or any certain Account of it. 
One that is Curious may find many, 
and very ſtringe, things upon this Sub- 
ject in Gardan, in his Books, de warie- 
tate, and de ſubtilitate; and in Corne- 
lins Agrippa, in his, of Occult Philoſo- 
phy, L. 1. CG. 11. Fernelius alſo has 
ſomething, which he has gathered out 
of Plato, and others, concerning the 
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Kinds of Spirits, in his Treatiſe De 
Abaitis rerum Gauſis, L. i. C. 11. but all 
is but Gueſs and Conje&ture. See 
Gaſpar Schottus his Phyfica Curioſa, L. 1- 
C12. Wc. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Another Efſay about the Nature of Animals 
and Spirits. 
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The Subject farther Illuſtrated, by a Compari- 
ſon of the Univerſe with a particular Ani- 
mal. The Univerſe a whole ; Particular 
Animals but Members of that whole, A 
Particular Animal is as an Organ with its 
faculty; the Univerſe,as a Body compoſed of 
. ſeveral Organs, with a Soul that endues 
theſe Organs with ſeveral Faculties. 4 De- 
monſtration even to ſenſe, of a common Prin- 
ciple that penetrates throughout the Univerſe, 
In what ſenſe a Soul is a faculty, and in 
what a Principle of Faculties. Two ſenſes 
of the word Soul, and how in both, it may 
be concerved as a Principle of Faculties. 
The Soul in its ſtate of ſeparation becomes 4 
Spirit | roperly. Soul is the name of a part, 
a Spirit the name of a whole Subſtance. 
God the Central Sun, and Fountain of all 
Souls and Spirits. The Emanation of Souls 
and Spirits from God, or from his Spirit, 
ſet out in the Compariſon of Light and Co- 
lours. Not only Philoſophers, and Poets, 
but even many Chriſtian Doctors, and par- 
ticularly St. Auguſtin, compared God inre- 
ſpect of his influence in and over the Dnti- 
verſe, unto the Soul in a Man. 

IN 
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N the Precedent Chapter, I have offer- 
ed to my Reader ſomething concern- 
ing the nature of Animals, as well thoſe 
that are Inviſible, called Spirits, as thoſe 
that are Viſible; but the ſubje& being 
Obſcure, I think my ſelf obliged to turn 
it every way, to ſee what further Light 
may be Given to it z and therefore I will 
now Enlarge upon one Pozxt, in Relation 
unto it, that I did but touch before , 
whereby I hope to Illuſtrate it. 

It is Received on all hands, except by 
Garteſians, that in every viſible Animal, as 
well as in Man, there is a Body Compo- 
ſed of ſeveral Organs, and there are ſeve- 
ral Faculties or Powers, according to the 
ſeveral Organs 3 and there is a Common 
Principle (called a Soul) that Permeat- 
ing throughout the Body, doth Furniſh 
it in fits ſeveral Organs with thoſe ſeve - 
ral Faculties. 

Now, As all the Organs of any Particu- 
lar Animal, tho' being Compared one with 
Another, they are ſeveral, not Parts one of 
Another, but a kind of wholes, and have 
their ſeveral Faculties ; yet in reſpe& of 
the Body, they are but Parts, and all [n- 
fluenced by a Common Principle, which 
giveth being to zts ſeveral Faculties, but 
1s none of them it ſelf. Why may not 

all 
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© all the Animals, themſelves (as well the [n- 
viſible as the Viſible, that do Exiſt in the 
Hnoverſe, be, in reſpe&t of this but as fo 
many Parts, ſo many Organs, (ſome 
more Simple, others more Compound ) 
Ad&uated by ſome Common Principle that 
Penetfates throughout #t ; and yet, in Re- 
ſpect one of Another, be ſeveral wholes, that 
have their ſeveral Powers and Faculties? 
And then, as all the Particular Animals 
would, in truth, be but as ſo many ſeve- 
ral Organs Endued with ſeveral Faculties, 
in which the Organ or Syſtem of Organs 
would be the Body, the Faculty or Syſtem 
of Faculties the Soul ; ſo all of them taken 
together, would be an Entire Body [| of 
the #niverſe ] Actuated by an Univerſal 
Principle, (as by a Common Soul ) thar 
ſhould Endow it with thoſe ſeveral Powers 
and Faculties, In ſhort z why may not 
the Univerſe Really be Body and Soul, 
and every Particular Animal {( as a part 
thereof) be Organ and Faculty, in the 
ſame ſenſe that in our ordinary Common 
way of Conceiving, every Particular Ani- 
mal is Body and Soul, and the Parts of it, 
Organs and Faculties * But to Pro- 
ceed. 
This is Certain, that what in Animals, 
and particularly in a Man, we do Com- 
"RE - aunty 
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monly call a Faculty, is neither that which 
commonly is called the Soul, nor is it 
meerly the Body, or any Part of the Body, 
but a Reſult ; fome Third thing Ariſing 
from them both in Conjun&ion. For the 
Eye, for Example, tho' never ſo well 
Qualified, doth not ſee, unle(s the Mind 
or Soul do Attend ; and again, the mind 
or Soul, tho' never ſo Attentive, cannot 
ſee, unleſs it has the uſe of an Eye, to fee 
with ;z ſo that the Power of ſeeing neither 
is in the Eye barely, nor in the Soul barely, 
but belongs to the Animab, which is Soul 
and Body: as ariling from the preſence of 
the Soul in ſuch a Particular Part, or 
Organ, of the Body, And the like is to 
be ſaid of other Powers. 

And. yet if all the Faculties that are 
united in Man, were ſuppoſed Separated 
each from other, with their ſeveral Or- 
gans, and fo to-be in the Natureof wholes, 
and this without the ſuppoſal of any Thing 
elſe ; for Example, that the Eye could ſee 
apart, the Ear hear apart, and the Tongue 
taſte apart from the Body 3. there would, 
to all Appearance, be ſo many ſeveral Ani- 
mals, and: Conſequently ſo many ſeveral 
Souls: So: that what is called a Faculty 
only, while it is in a part, is Denomi- 
nated a. Soul, in the whole and then, 
where: the Body. is a: Compage, or _”m—_ 
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of Organs, the Soul muſt be a Syſtem: of *\ 
Faculties : and yet be one ſtill, in the ſame 
ſenſe as the Body is. 

But here I muſt expe it ſhall be told 
me, that the True and commonly Recetv- 
ed Notion of a Soul is, that it 1s the Prin- 
cigle of the Faculties called Vital and Ani- 
mal, and not any one of them 1t ſelf, or 
any Syſtem of them All: To which I 
Anſwer, that this 1s indeed the Popular and 
Common Notion, but how true 1t is, and 
how much Adjuſted to the Nature of the 
Soul, cannot beunderſtood but by making 
ſome Diſtinction in the ſenſe of word 
[Soul.] | 

The word [Soul] may be taken Two 
Trays, the one of which I will call the 
+ biloſophical, the other the Popular ſenſe 
of the Word. 


Firſt then, word [ Soul] may be 
taken Ph:loſophically, as a Name of all the 
Cauſes together, that are neceſſary for 
the Producing of Vital and Animal Acti- 
ons, in the ſeveral Species of Animals : 
and ſo, tho' it is commonly conſidered as 
if it were ſome Subſtantial thing , that 
Differ'd from them All, yet zndeed it 1s 
nothing but a Modification of their Ai- 
on, as they are All in Conjun&tion. And 
Dicearchus, who Affirmed there _ ” 
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ſuch thing as a Soul, if he 'meant but 
thus, was very Excuſable; for in this 
ſenſe, a Soul is nothing -but a Reſult, 
that is, a Mode of Conceiving \ for this I 
mean 'by Refult) of all the Canſes that 
muſt be' Joyned fot Animal, or Vital 


Actions, as they'do either Quakfie, or elſe 


Aid, each others Influence. And in this 
ſenſe, as a Soul, in reſpe&t of the Aon, 
of 'a Particular Organ, may be called a 
Faculty; fo in reſpe&t of the whole Body, 
a Soul, is- a Syſtem of Faculties. Thus 
Lefe in Animals , ariſes from the Con- 
currence of many things; ' which things 
therefore, in that Concurrence, as they 
are the Prince of Life, ſo they may 
be called. the Soul; [” for by Sout, is 
meant nothing, but the Principle of 
that, we call the Life;] if one of theſe is 
wanting - ( that are neceffary, .) the Life 
ceaſes, and we ſay, the Soul is gone ; but 
then again, (ſuppoſing all the other Re- 
quiſites\ Remaining as they ought to be, 
and Ready to do their Parts,) if that 
one, which was wanting is Reſtored, there 
1s again a- Concurrence 'of all the Cauſes 
Requiſite to Life, and fo, with the Life, 
the Soul is faid to Retwrin, or come again. 
For Example, there is in Snakes, in Dor- 
mice, in Swallows, and in other Dorms- 
tive Creatures of that kind, and (if we 
F, R ſhall 
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ſhall believe Gaaguinns, apud Schottum , 
Phyſ. Curioſ. I. 1. part. 2. C. 38. $., 4.) in 
ſome Men too, ( for ſo he ſays of the In- 
habitants of Lycomoria, a certain Country 
of Ruſſia, that there is) an Actual Suſpen- 
fion of the Exerciſe of Life in all the Spe- 
Cles of it during Winter, while their Spi- 
rits lie Congealed and un-active; ſo that 
tho' all the Organs of thoſe Animals, in 
other Reſpets, are duly Qualified and 
Diſpoſed, yet there being not, for that 
| , ſufficient Heat Jmparted to them 
from the Sun, to put their Sprrits in Mo- 
tion, Theſe, like Mercury while Cold, are 
wholly un-active,and fo for ſeveral Months 
there is a Cellation of Life ( for Life is a 
Sort of Action). in all the ſenſible Inſtances 
of it. But then again on the other fide, 
nothing being wanting but a due Heat, 
(as unto Mercury, to put it im Aqual Mo- 
tion,). as ſoon as, the Sun Returns, and with 
its warmth,  Communicates 'that Motion 
that is Requiſite. to the Spirits, and- other 
Parts, for the Invigorating, and the ſtir- 
ring of them, there Reſults that Action, 
or Exerciſe of Organs, which we call Lefe, 
and which in many Places of. Holy Scrip- 
ture, is called the Soul, tho'' commonly we 
call the Soul the Principle, not the Exerceſe 
of. Life 3 but then by a Principle we muſt 
mean the Concourſe. of all the —_— 
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Cauſes, and fo the Soul in Effe& will be 
' but a- Faculty, or rather a Syſtem of Fa- 
culties. And ſo much for the Phsloſophs- 

But beſides the Former, there is Ano- 
ther meaning of the word [Soul], which 
I call the Poplar, becauſe it is the moſt 
nſual, 'and that is, when it is Taken not 
for all ' the Cauſes together, or the Reſult 
of them, as in the Former, but for the 
Principal and Chief Cauſe of Animal and 
Vital A@ions, which in the Holy Scrip- 
tures is called the Sperit ; [who knoweth 
the Spirst of a Man that goeth Upward, or 
the Spitit of a Beaſt that goeth Downward 2] 
And fo when a Perfon dies,he is faid to to 
give up his Spirit, to Give up the Ghoſt. 

And thus a Soul may be Conceived, a 
Syſtem of very ſubtle Refined Matter,fuch 
as Light, (bur in fome more, in others 
lefs Refined). that gives the laſt Diſpoliti- 
on: toaBody and itsOrgans for the receive- 
ing of Vital Cogttative Influence, from the 
Originat Mind; it is the Texture and Quali- 
fication: of the ;Body, and the Organs that 
compoſe it, that is the Ligament and 
Bond of union. between this ſubtle Matter 
or Spirit, and That ; but it is the Subtle 
Matter or Spirit that is the Yinculam or 
Bond of Union between the Body and the 
| R 2 In 
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In this way of Conceiving ; This Sy- 
ſtem of Subtle : Matter while it is in the 
Body, tho' it is called a Spirit, becauſe 
of its ſubtlety, in truth, may be but a 
Sonl, that is, a Means only of Conveying 
the Vital | Influence into the Body, trom 
the Original Mind; but then again, out 
of the Body, as the Syſtem of it may be, 
it may become a Spzr/t properly fo: called 
it being then no longer a Part, (as a Soul 
muſt { be), which-is only a Mediate Sub- 
zect,) but a whole, and ſo a Terminative 
Subject, .of the Influence of the Original 
Mind : . in ſhort, it becomes a Suppoſitum 
or Subſiſtent by it ſelf. That the Soul is 
but a Mediate Subje&t while it 1s. in the 
Body, and not a Terminative, ſo that 
properly the Animal, (which is Soul and 
Body,) and not the Soul only, is Agent 
in all that Paſſes, ſeems Probable, : in that 
all the Ordinary: A&:ons of the Man, that 
commonly are . faid to be the Souls, are 
plainly 'Organical, nothing can/ be In- 
ſtanced in, as Proceeding trom the Soul 
while it is in the Body, that 1s-not pro- 
perly Animal : : even Jntelle&0n : it - ſelf, 1s 
not an Action only of the-Soul, or Anima, 
bat (as the Latins would Exprels it, )- an 
Action of the Animus or Underſtanding 3 
which is to be Conceived as an Animal and 


Organical Faculty, that 1s, as..a thing a- 
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riſing Principally, but not only, from the 
Soul : for ſo does Cotta Diſtinguiſh, apad 
Cicerol, 3. de nat. Deor. when he fays, 
Probabilius videtur tale quiddam efſe Ani- 
mum, at /it ex lgne,atque Anima temperatum, 

It is true, the Ordinary way of Con- 
ceiving is much otherwiſe, for the Soul is 
Conſidered by the Meft, as if it were an 
Angel or Spirit, that only dwelt in the 
Body as in a Houſe ; and thus the Soul 1s the 
an,the Body but as a Tabernacle, or a Gar- 
mentto it : nor is this a meer Platonzcal No- 
tion; it is Conformable to the way of ſpeak- 
zng in the Holy Scriptures; as, where St.Paul 
ſays, I Deſire to be Diſſolved, and to be with 
Chriſt; Alſo, where he rells the Corinthi- 
ans, we kyow if our Earthly Houſe of this 
Tabernacle were Diſſolved, 8&c. And for 
certain, if the Theory of the Pre-exſtence 
of Souls is a True one, this Opinion 1s 
beyond diſpute. However, I will not De- 
termine in this matter, ſince the Language 
of the Scripture is often Adapted but 'to 
the Conceptions of the Vulgar, and there- 
fore cannot be the Standard of Philoſfo: 
phical Truth z and it is certain, that even 
in our Saviours time a many Pythagorean 
and 'Platonical- Doftrines, and this in par- 
ticular of the Pre-exiſtence of Souls,” and 
the Souls being the Man, had obtained't6 
be Vulgar among the Jews; As appears by 
| R 3 that 
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that Queſtion of the Dsſcrples, which the 
put Ms Lord, was this Man Born pb 
_ for his own, or for his Parents ſin ? for it 
ſuppoſes, that the Man might fin, and 
therefore alſo ſuppoſes that he was, before 
he was Born, for he could not Sin, if he 
was not (in Being.) Beſides, the Gene/:s 
or way of Generation of Animals, ſeems 
to Favour the former opinion more than 
the latter:z for in the latter Opinion, the 
Soul 1s conceived as an A/ifiant, rather 
than an Informing Forw, and fo rather 
as an Animal, than as a Part of one: 
which doth not ſo well conſiſt with the 
Method of Generation. In fine, the Di- 
ſtin&ion between Souls and Abſtratt Spirits, 
as to their Natures, cannot be ſet out with 
that Diſtin&neſs and clearneſs in the Lat- 
ter, as 1n the Former Opinion. 
ut Take it either way ; if we Diſtin- 
uiſh Soal and Faculties, and do hold, that 
pr Attions are the Effects of Faculties, 
but that the Soul is the Principal cauſe of 
thoſe Faculties z why may it not be Affr- 
med (as I Hinted before) that the Moſar- 
eat Spirit. 1s, unto all the Bodzes in the 
verſe, (thoſe of Invinſible, . as well as 
£ Yithble Animals ) what the Soul Con- 
ceived: of, after this manner, is in our 
I6Ives. unto - ours f So that All particular 
ial in reſpdt of the Univerſe, ſhould 
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be but as the ſeveral Organs in any Par- 
ticular Animal ; and then Particular Soals 
ſhould be but as ſo many Portzons of the 
ſubtle Matter, through which, and by 
means of which, the Moſazcal Spirit (as 
a Soul of the Univerſe) ſhould Radiate into 
the ſeveral Bodies, and give them their 
Faculttes, In ſhort, we may conceive 
particular Souls as ſo many Anim: (for now 
I Diſtinguiſh, as Cotta do's, between Anz- 
mus and Anima;) and that the Anima, 
that is the Sourſe of All theſe Anzmz, is but 
one, throughout the Univerſe. Why 
may not this be ſo? And if it may, it 
muſt, fince then, the being of Subordinate 
Anima (other than Anim: ) would be ſu- 
perfluous and unneceſſary; and Beings 
are not to be Multiplied but on Ne- 
ceſlity. 

Beſides, there is Reaſon to think there 
is but one Soul Diffus'd throughout the 
Univerſe, if it be Allowable to make the 
lame Judgment in Reference to the whole, 
that, upon good Conſiderations, may be 
Framed of the Parts which come Diſtin&- 
ly within our View. For in this Ter- 
refirial World, as to the ſeveral Reg:ons of 
it, the Animal, the Vegetable, and the 
Mineral, it is as certain, that all had but 
one Plaſtic, as that the Body of a Man; 
or any other particular Animal, had not 
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more. The Evidence is the ſame for 
Both, There is a ſenſible Analogy and 
Correſpondence in Fabric and Conforma- 
tion, not only between rhe ſeveral Specze s 
of Animals, ( which is very manifeſt in 
Comparative Anatomy; but'alſo, in a good 
degree, between Plants and Animals, and 
Msznerals and Plants. . Again, there is a 


like Connexion. between the Beings that 


fill thoſe ſeveral Regions, as there is be- 
tween the Parts that compoſe particutar 
Animals ; There are no Vacuztzes; or Gaps 
in Natare, in reſpect of Speczes, no Jumps 


or Leaps, bur all in orderly Gradation : 


Extreams are Knit and United by Part:- 
c:ples that partake of Both z and all is full, 
without any Chaſms. Thus ( to touch it in 
an Example ) Mznerals and Vegetables are 
Toyned by L:ithodendra or Stone-Plants, 
{uch as Coral and the like; Vegetables and 
Animals by Zoophytes or Plantanimals,ſuch 
as the ſenſible Plant, the Scythian Lamb, 
and the like. And in the General Kinds 
of Animals, between. Fowls and- Beaſts, 
the Bat ; . Between F:ſhes and Fowls, the 
Flying Eifþ ; between Terreſtrial and Aquatic 
Animals, . thoſe that are called Amphrbious, 
are Middle 4niting Species, &c. Farther, 
there-is a Conformity .in their Origination, 
as well as in their Structure and Fabrick; 
for Plants as well as Animals are: Produced 
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by Semination z and even Minerals. and 
Mettals have their Matrices; and tho' the 

have not what is properly called Seed, they 
have ſomething that is Analogous in their 
Production. In fine, the Tranſjantation of 
things, and -the Eafie Tranſition of them 
from one Region unto Another, evinces it. 
The Tranſmatation of Earthly and + queous 
Bodies into Vegetables, 1s ſo Obvious, as [ 
need not io Inſtance; That of Vegetables 
into Animal Concretes 1s as certain, tho' 
not ſo Obvious and Uſual. The Anima- 
tion of Horſe-hairs that fall into Pools in 
the Summer time, may be an Example ; 
but thoſe are more Adequate, that are 
Given in the Generation of Barnacles; and 
in the Animation of the Branches of cer- 
tain Trees, I Vouch not theſe Inſtances 
upon uncertain Report (tho' ſome will be- 
lieve it no other,) but on the credit of a 
Perſon Grave and Unſuſpected, I mean the 
Excellent Schottus, who in his Phyſica 
Curtoſa, 1. 1. C. 20. among other Examples 
very pertinent to this purpole, relates thoſe 
I have mentioned, on his own Knowledge. 
Pili, (ſays he, e caudis equorum in aquans 
pluviam, foffis ac ſcrobibus exceptam deci- 
dentes Animantur, &' in graciles ac Longos 
vermes inſtar Serpentum convertuntur, at 
:pſemet non ſemel v1di, Aves Anatum forma 
ex Ramrs Arborum deciduis intra aquas in 
MN Scotia 
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Scotid & Hebridsbus Inſulis naſct teſtantay 
multi Scriptores 5, Ipſemet vidi, Ramoram ex- 
tremitates paulatim anima ſenſitiva Informatas 
decidiſſo & Avolaſſe. 

Now, ſo much A4niformity even in dif- 
formity ; ſuch Connexion; and ſo Ealie 
Tranſition from one Region into Another, 
cannot be conceived to be in the World, 
without conceiving at the ſame time, that 
as it had but one Author or common Plaſtic 
at firſt; ſo ſtill it has but one Principle, 
that hath the ordering, the Diſpoſing the 
Framing and Actuating of it, in all its 
Parts. 

But to make it more Conceivable, that 
all Particular Beings may be Animated 
by but One, and yet being ſuch Diverſity 
as they are, let us confider that Glorious 
thing we call Light, which as it Proceeds 
and Iflues from the Sun. is of one Nature, 
but meeting with divers Objects, and Re- 
ceiving Different Modifications, according 
to thoſe of the Objects it meets with, is 
varied into a Thouſand Cologrs, of Different 
Natures from the Light, as well as one 
from Another. And it is even thus with 
the Yital Energy, or Light that flows from 
God (the Intellectual Sun and Father of 
Spirits,) for This, tho' as it Proceeds and 

ows from him, it is but of one Nature, 
yet, according to the Bodies it meets with, 
| ( it) 
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(it) becomes Diverſified and Varied, into 
a Thouſand ſhall I ſay ? or rather into In- 
finite Faculties and Powers, that, in their 
particular Natures, are as Different from 
the Original Vital Energy it ſelf, ( taken 
in it ſelf, ) as All are one from Another. 
In ſhort, the firſt Subje& of Vital Energy 
is the Moſaical Spirit ; but This, as it is 
Received in Bodies of ſeveral Fabricks , 
Diſpoſitions and Textures, (as well in Vi- 
ſible, as in Invifible Animals, ) become 
Diverſified into ſeveral Powers and Facul- 
ties; or (which is the ſatne in Effe&,) be- 
comes in Each a Principle of Actions that 
Differ one from Another, as much as the 
Bodtes do that Inveſt it, and as the Mottons, 
that, by means of thoſe Bodies, do Aﬀect 
and Modifie it. Modifications of the Co- 
oitative Faculties, or of the Immediate 
Principle that makes the Being Cogitative, 
are called Ideas, or Images, and are the 
ſame unto the Mind, in the Senſe, and the 
Underſtanding, that Senſible Specter (as they 
commonly are called) are unto the Light 
in the Air : for as Theſe are nothing but 
Modification of the Light, ſo Thoſe are of 
the Mind. | 
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| « 
Several Objeftions againſt the Former Hypo- | | 
theſis conſidered, tirſt, that it makes Souls I 

to be Faculties or Powers, whereas indeed 1 

' they are Attions, or Atts. This Objettion | j 
Anſwered, and the notion of the Souls be- } t 
ing a Principle and Faculty, rather than 
an Attion, cleared. The Second Objettion, 
that im this Hypotheſis the Deity u conſsi- t 

* dered as an Immanent, and not (what he t 
#5) 4s a Tranſent cauſe of all things, Re- 
moved ; and how he ts both the one and the 
other, thewed, aud jon. gr by the Authori- 
ty of St. Auſtin, and other Chriſtian Fa- 
thers; as well as of the Chiefeft Philoſs- 
phers. The Third Objeftion, that hereby 
God and Nature are Gonfounded , Anſwer- 
ed, by ſhewing bow God and Nature are 
DiſtingutJhed im this Hypotheſis. The L aſt 
and ſtrongeſt Objeftion, that if there were 
but one Original Perceptive Principle 
throughout the Univerſe, all Animals would 
have the ſame Perceptions, which they have 
ot. This Objettion Removed, and the Rea- 
ſon of Different Perceptions in Different 


Animals cleared. 
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HO' I have Endeavoured to Antici- 

pate Objections in the Diſcourſe that: 

I have made, all along as I made it, yet, 
to give them a farther clearing, and there- 
by elucidate more fully the Hypothe/ss that 
I Eſpouſe, this Section ſhall be Employed 
in propoſing in expreſs Terms, ſuch Qb- 
jettzons as do lye againſt it, and in giving 
them the neceſſary Anſwers, | 


The Firſt Obje&on againſt this Hypo- 
theſis is, that it ſpeaks of Souls as of Facal- 
ties or Powers, and not as of things that. 
are Eſſentially A&:ve ; whereas a Soul is. 
a Knowledge, a Cogitation 4 or at leaſt a 
thing that is always Buſie and Doing in- 
ſomuch, : that even in {leep it does not all 
Reſt, but that Men do always Dream when 
they ſleep, tho' perhaps they are not al- 
ways ſen(ible,- that they do. . | 

I know. not how truly it is ſaid, that 
the Soul is always Buſie, and that Men 
do always Dream when they ſleep ; but 
could wiſh they did only Dream at that 
Time ; for then we ſhould not be Trou- 
bled with ſo many Groundleſs Fantaſtick 
Opinions. But to come nearer the Matter, 
I know. a Perſon who. Affirms, that, to 
his Knowledge, he never Dreamt in his 
whole Life 3 and certainly, ſince we are 


always 
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always Conſcious that we Dream, when 
ever we do, we ought to believe we have 
not Dreamed at all, when we are not ſen- 
ſible we have. Beſides, how dothey know 
that the Soul is always Doing * for my 
part, T am much miſtaken if I donor Ex- 
perience in my ſelf (what I think any o- 
ther may) that I am able to faſpend all 
t, or (as we commonly Expreſs 1t ) 

think of nothing. To be fure, every one 
who hath made the Leaſt Reflexion muſt 
needs know, that as we have Eyes, and 
Ears, and other ſenſitive Organs, and fo 
do fee, and hear, and are Conſcious of 0- 
ther Sentiments, in Cafe our Eyes and 
Fars and thoſe other Organs which we 
have, are Impreſſed by External Objedts ; 
ſo ( ordinarily) we do neither ſee, nor 
Hear, or are-Confcions of any other ſenti- 
ment of any External Obje#s, if theſe do 
not Aﬀe& our Organs: without the pre- 
ſence of Objects we are only faid to have 
the Facnitres or Powers, that is, we are 
faid, only to be Able to ſee, to Hear, &e. 
but upon the preſence of Obje&ts, 2nd the 
lication of our Faculties or Powers, 

we are faid to have the Exerciſe of them, 
and aRually to See and Hear, &c. Thus 
it 13s in the External Senſe, Now, ' fince 
the Mind or Underftanding is an Organt- 
cat thing as well as the External fen An 
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ſee no Reaſon to think, but that as there 
is no Acual Senſation but when the Qr- 
gans of the ſenſe are ftirred, ſa- there is no 
Actual Intelle&ion but when that of the 
Underſtanding ts; and that tho' we have 
always the Power of Underſtanding, as 
we have that of ſeeing, yet we do not 
actually Exercife that Power, but when it 
is drawn mto Ati, by ſome Impreſhon up- 
on it, either from the W:# within, or' from 
Objetis without z any more than we: do 
Actually fee, &sc. but when the Eye, 6c 
1s Aﬀected, In fine, fince nothing of Co- 
gitation is done; within us by the Saul In 
medzately, but only by- means of -the Un- 
derſtanding, or of the will, or of the 
ſenſe, External, or Internal, and All theſe 
are rather Faculties than Actions, I believe 
I have Reaſon to. Conclude, that' the Soul 
is rather a Syſtem of the Faculties, .or elfe 
a Principle of them, than that it is a Per- 
petual never ceaſing Exerciſe or Action, 
It 1s rather 4#«s, than A440, in the Lan- 
guage of the Schools. And tho' in the O- 
ang we theſe, it be — an oy 
us #4, an Informing form to 

Body, = is cetve Rohde ris h 
Attus Primus, not Afins Secundus ; for tho: 
it be an Original Principle of Aion, and 
fo an Attive Power, yet, in it ſelf, it is 
but a Power, .and not Acually. Active, or 

| Aging 
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AQiing; but in the Requilite Circumſtan- 
ces. .i\} ſus we are Obligef to ſpeak, - to 
wit, #nadequately, in the Notions of Power 
and A4&#, or Faculties and Exerciſe. And 
thus muck for the Firſt ObjeQion. 

The Second is, that in this Hypotheſes, 
in the laſt Reſult, God is made the Imma- 
nent cauſe, whereas Really, and accord- 
ing to the truth of Revelation, Gen. 1, he 
is only a:Trayfent Cauſe of all things. But 
to this the Anſwer is Eafie ; for tho" in 
Gen.. 1: God 1s Repreſented ( as he is in 
Reality) to be the Almighty Creator of all, 
and ſo as a Tranſient Cauſe, yet in this 
ſenfe, he is alſo the Immanent, that, by the 
Moſaical Spirit, he giveth Life and Being, 
and Motion unto all; and this according 
to. the - Apoſtle, who ſays, that iz h:m we 
live, and-move, and have our being ; as 
well as.to Common Metaphyficks, which 
tell us, that all Beings are either Firſt, or 
ſecond: Beings; and that Second Beings are 
Participations of the Firſt, And however 
ſtrange it may Look now, it was certainly 
of Old, the Common ſentiment of all the 
Wiſer 'part -of the World; the Jew!ſb 
Doctors, . as well as Gentile Philoſophers, 
and 'even of many Ancient Fathers of 
the Chriſtian Church; it would be 
Superfluons, as well as Tedious, to 
mention/all: ( 1f I could,) and therefore'to 

confine 
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confine. my ſelf. within 'Fitting Bounds, I 
will inſtance two or three of the Chief 
for Examples. The firſt ſhall be Apule:us 
in his Book de Mundo (a Book aſcribed to 
Ariſtotle, and by Huetius to Poſidonius, and 
for certain it was originally Greek,) where 
he ſays, vetus opints eft, atque Cogitationes 
omutum honinum peniths Inſedit, Deum Eſ- 
ſentie originis. haberi Auttorem, Deaumque 
ipſum ſalutem eſſe & Perſeverantiam earum 
quas ' effeterit rerun, ' neque ulla Res. eſt que 
viduata dei Auxilio, ſur natura contenia ſit, 
HancOpinionem vates ſecuti profiteri aufs ſunt, 
omnia Jouve plena effe. It is an Ancient 
Opinion, and imprinted on the hearts of 
all Morrals, &c. And afterwards he adds, 
Sed cam credamus Deum' per omnia permeare, 
& ad'nos, & ad uliva, poteftatem ſui nomi- 
nis tendere, quaiituri abeſt, vel | Imminet, 
tantum Exiſt imandum eft eum amplius minu- 
ſue rebus utilitatis dare, - n 

Tho* it is true, that in concluſion he 
cotnpares God to a Great King, * that does 
many things by his Miniſters. | 

The ſecond ſhall” be Seneca, who in his 
65th Epiſtle, among .many other exprel- 
fions'to the ſame' purpoſe, has this in ſo 
many words. (uem'in hoc Mundo Locum 
Deus Obtinet, hunc in homine Animus. What 
God' is, in reference to the Worlds. that 
ſame the Soul is, in + wits of a Man 
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The third ſhall be. the Emperor Marcus 
Amtpuinas, who in his 4th Book, Sect. 40 
TOWV, ers CLD ſays, ws 6 Edoy Toy. $9007 
pity 20 ces, uy lu :wicr ent ov TUENs 
ETWoay, "$ Be Nd minding that this 
World is.like an Animal, that Hath but 
one Subſtance or. one Soul. . I had. not 
Cited this Emperor ,_ after I had.cited Se- 
neca, ſeeing both were 'Stoicks, but that 
in doing ſo I knew 1 ſhould have. occaſion 
to refer my Reader to Mr. Gataker, who, 
in his Annotations on this aſlage of Anto- 
minus, | has made a large Collection of Au- 
thorities to the ſame intendment; which 
faves me.a farther Labour. | 

The laſt that I will, mention ſhall 'be a 
moſt Celebrated Father in the Chriſtian 
Church the.great St. :4«/tin, (for I, qmit 
the Excellent Oven, tho' as Learned as 
he, for being chore obnoxious,) .and I will 


cite the Teſtimony he. gives, .as 1 hind. it 


in a_Schoolman,: toſhow, that ſome even 
of the Schoolmen were in the ſame.Opi- 
nion. Orbellss then; (for he is the School- 
man I intend) upon; the firſt of the Sen- 
won Dit.” 8. Q. 2. fays (juſt as Seneca) 

exs in Major; qa ſic Anima in 
Moor 3. as God 1s in the greater ors 
fo is the Soul in the le ud and then by a 
noſe Converſ fion of the Sentences, what 
the Soul | is in the leſſer \ World. (of Man, 


that 


eat hae 
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that God muſt be in the reater ; and this 
he ſays is according to Anguſtine, ſicnt 
enim ({ays he) Deans eft in \Majors | 

fie Anima in Mimort, viz. 1n —_— ſecundurs 
Auguftimun. 

Only here it muſt be obſerved, that 
when God is compared unto a Soa}, it-muſt 
be underſtood. with due limitation; to 
as a Soul is taken only for a Principle of 
Powers aid Actions, and not as it is an 
infortning Form, or part of the Animal ; 
for that God ſhould be a Soul in this lat: 
ter ſenſe, is a notion. no ways agreeing to 
him, who, in himſelf is all, and only per- 
fetion. 

Another Obje&:on 1s, that God and Ne- 
tare are confounded in this Hypotheſis, fo 
that it is not eaſie to ſay what is the inte- 
reſt of God in things, and what is Natures, 
or How they differ; to which I Reply, that 
indeed in the Holy Scriptures all is: aſcri- 
bed to God, and the Spirit of: God, with- 
out any mention'of Natures and yet ſince 
there are ſecond Cauſes, as well as'a firſt; 
and ſo: there is a thing which we call Na- 
ture, (for by this T'now- mean nothing but 
ſecond Gauſes and their workings )' it' will 
be very corivenient to ſhow how God, how 
Nature does operate, and how: they differ”: 
and' :hi3' pethaps' nay be: done upon: the 


propoſed” tr” _— than - on any 
other. 
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other. For in th;s, God and Nature are 
diſtinguiſhed, . as the Soul of an Animal, 
and the Syſtem of Faculties; taking the 
Soul (as it is in the common Opinion) for 
the Frinciple of Faculties, and Faculties 
for the immediate Principles of all actions 
of Animals; and thus Atrve Nature is, the 
Syſtem of all the Fowers, all the Faculties 
of the Univerſe, and God the eflential 
Principle of them. Or more plainly, ſince 
Faculties and Principles are notions rather 
than things, and ſome will be apt enough, 
without conſidering their grounds, to re- 
gard them only as meer notions, - I ſhall 
therefore ſet out the difference that is be- 
tween them, in more Real Expreſſions, 
by faying, that the Influence of God, or 
his a&tive preſence in things by means of 
the Moſaical Spirit, is as Light, and that 
Natare, (the Syſtem of all the Powers in 
the Univerte) is as a Complex of all Co- 
hours ; ſo that as Colour is the Modification 
of Light, and Light-the eſſence of Colour, 
ſo particular Powers and Actions (that are 
but Powers in act,) are Modifications of 
the Divine Energy, and the'Divine Energy 
the ſubſtance both of the a&tand the row- 
er; and thus the influence of the firſt and 
ſecond Cauſes differ, as Motion, and Mode- 
ficatzon of Motion ; the Motion ariſes from 
the fri, the Modification from the ſecond 

= all | Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, | either as it is an Organ, or as an 
Object: and ſo too, the Aberrations of Na- 
ture in Monſters, and in other inſtances, 
are accounted for, either by the 11 1 ex- 
ture of the Organs, the over-whelming of 
matter, or by ſome other vitiolity and de- 
feet in the ſecon:| Cauſes, w:thout any 
impeachment of the firſt. As the ſcriblings 
of a bad miſhaping Pen, are not impured 
to the hand that guides it, which perhaps 
may be skilful enough) but to the Inſtru- 
ment that depraves the motion; and this, 
tho' the Motion comes from the Writer. 
In fine, I do not ſee any reaſon why v#tal 
Energy may not be Imparted and Commu. 
nicated, as well as Local, which our ſenſe 
evinces to be ſo: one Body that isin mo- 
tion, ſtriking another that is not, thereby 
Communic.ites its Motion to it; and thus a 
C —_— vital Energy may come from God, 
and being diffuſed as Light is throughout 
the Univerſe, may be catched by agreeable 
Organs, and Modified by Obje&ts, in the 
way that I have ſhewed before. I only 
hint this by way of Anticipation, to ſuch 
as will inquire, whether this Cogitative 
vital . Energy, difftusd throughout the 
World, be God himſelf or no, or what it 
is; for there I ſtick, and call in the aſhiſt- 
ance and united force of greater under- 
ſtandings, mine beginning to be dazled 
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with the luſtre, or the ſubtilty-of the Ob- 
jet: as yet I take it to be the Moſaicat 
Spirit. So much for this Objection. 

The laſt I ſhall propoſe 1s the Herculean 
one, that is inſiſted upon by many Great 
and very Judicious Men, which is, that 
if there is but one Original Perceptive 
throughout the Univerſe, all Animals 
would have the ſame Perceptions, fo that 
what is known by one, could be ignored 
by noze; ay, the ſame ſentiments, the 
ſame Reſentments, the ſame Pains, the 
ſame pleaſures, that are in any one, would 
be in every one; and there could be no 
Numerication, no individuation of Spirits, 
or Souls, becauſe no ſeparate, particular 
Perceptions. 

; But this Obje&ion as it is greater in ap« 
pearance than in reality, ſo it can have 
little effet, if we conſider, that it does 
equally deſtroy the diverſity of Perceptions 
in the ſeveral Organs and Parts of oze Ani- 
mal, which yet our own Experience at- 
teſts unto, as that of the perceptions of ſe- 
ver) Animals in the Univerſe; (ince, as 
there is but one Original Perceptive 
throughout the Univerſe, in the propoſed 
Opinion z ſo in the common, there is bur 
one 1n-every Animal ; + and yet, tho' the 
Soal is but one, the Faculties aremany, and 
the exerciſes of them ſeveral. For if but 
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one Eye is inflamed, 'the ſenſe'of Pain is 
not in} both 5 and; when but one 'Arm;, 'or 
one Hand is wounided, ' the fawre thereof 
is oulyin one; ay, the pains and ailments 
of the Superior Parts, ' are not- felt in the 
Inferior, nor the {ufferances 'of ' theſe in 
thoſe; ſo that though the Animal: it ſelf 
may be ſaid to ergy of all 
thoſe of its ſeveral parts, yet theſe cannot 
be truly faid to have one anothers. I ac- 
knowledge, that as the Soul may- be faid 
to have a common ſenfe of all perceptions, 
but the ſeveral Members, each 'to have 
but a private ſenſe for it ſelf; ſo anſwer- 
ably, tho' the Original Perceptive is ſenfible 
of all, (and needs muft, for he that made 
the Eye muſt needs ſee, and he that plan- 
ted the Ear, muſt needs hear ; and he that 
gave an heart unto man muſt needs under- 
ſtand,) yet Particalzr Perciprents, particu- 
lar Animals, as ſo many particular Or- 
gans muſt have 64} their ſhare :- one Ani- 
mal can no more pretend to have the per- 
ceptions of another, (tho' the Original per- 
ceptive is the ſame in both, and is conſci- 
ous to the perceptions of both) than in the 
ſame Afiimal the Zye can pretend to Hear, 
or the Ear to See, or either of them to 
Snell. d--2 OY UIR «£ 
Henee it is evident, that the brijrvidita- 
tion and Numeritation of Pereeptibiee, and 
; S 4 conſe- 
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quently of Perceptive; Powers, ariſes from 
the Bodtes, or Organs, by means of which 
ſuch perceptions are made; for where the 
Bodies are: ſeparated, or the Organs diftinet, 
there the Perceptions made in thoſe Bodies, 
and by means of ſuch Organs are likewiſe 
ſo. . In ſhort, as I hinted before, percep- 
tions and perceptive powers are individua- 
ted by Bodres, in the ſame ways as Images 
are by Looking-Glaſſes, or Eccho's by the 
contrivance of Objets. 

But to demonſtrate it in Experience. as 
well as by diſcourſe, 1 will add a Hiſtory 
or two of Monſters, that will do it plainly. 
The firſt ſhall be out of Trevet, and in his 
own Terms, (as I read them inan Ancient 
Manuſcript) who reports the Accident juſt 
as Sigebert alſo does in his Chronicle add, 
An. 396. © In the time of this Valentinian 
* ſays he (but it ſhould be as others ſay, 
© in the time of Theodoſeus) at the Town of 
* Emaus in Fewry, there was a Child bore, 
© the which from the Navel upward, had 
© double Body, that is to ſay double Breaſt, 
*and double Head, and proper feeling of 
*all parts; and ſometimes the one ſleepeth, 
© and cateth, and drinketh, when the 0- 
© ther dotb nought, and otherwiſe they 
eat, and drink, and fleeep together z and 
* ſometimes they weep. and ſmile together, 
* and ſometimes ſtrived and chid ar 
wi, | *an 
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©and when they were almoſt of two year 
* Age, the one of them died four days be- 
* fore the other. 

Schenckjus the Son, Reports another, 
but reſembling ſtory, and with more Par- 
ticularity and Circumftance, and Conſe- 
quently more to our purpoſe, out of Bk- 
chanan his Scottiſh Hiſtory ; Monſtram nous 
generss (ſays he) m Scotia natum eſt, infe- 
riore quidem corports parte ſpecie Maris, nec 
quicquam 4 communs homimum form4 diſcre- 
pans, Umbilicum vero ſupra, trunco corporis 
ac reliquis omnibus membris geminis & ad 
uſum atque ſpeciem Aiſcretis 1d Rex dili- 
genter 6 Educandum, & erudiendum curavit, 
ac maxime im muſicis, qua mm re mirabiliter 
profecit, = & varias Linguas edidicit, UW 
variis voluntatibus dus Corpora ſect diſcor- 
dia diſſentiebant, ac interim Litigabant, cum 
aliud alit placeret, interim velutt in communs 
conſultabant. Illud etiam in eo memorabile 
fuit, quod cum inferna crura Iumbive offende- 
rentur, commune Corpus utrumgue dolorem 
ſentiret, cum vero ſuperne Pungeretur, aut 
alioqui L.ederetur, ad Alterum corpus tan-. 
tum doloris ſenſus perveniret. Quod diſcri-. 
men in morte fuit magis Conſpicuunm. Nam. 
cum alternum corpus complures ante alterum. 
dies extinflum fuiſſet, quod ſuperſies fuit,. 
dimidio ſus Compatreſcente paulatim contabuit. 
Vixit 1d monſtirum Annos Vigints Offto, ac de- 


reſi, 
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ceſſit, Adminiſirante rem Scoticam Joanne 
Prorege.., Hac de re ſcribimus eo Confiden- 
tius, quod adbuc ſuperſint homenes honeſtt 
Gomplures, qui hec viderint. So Buchanan, 
and Schenkius from him. 

I will not give my ſelf the trouble to 
tranſlate the Relation, becauſe I find it in 
Mr. Roſs his continuation of Sir Walter 
Rawleigh's Hiſtory of the World, who 
thus tells the Story, ad An. 1490. About 
this time (fays he) a ſtrange Monſter was 
born in Scotland, which beneath the Navel 
was one Body, but above, two diſtin& Bo- 
dies, having different Senſes, Souls, and 
Wills ; any hurt beneath the Navel is 
equally felt by Both Bodies above, but if 
any of the apper Members were hurt, one 
of the Bqdies ouly felt the pain. This Mon- 
ſter the King cauſed to be inſtructed in 
Mulick, and divers Languages. One of 
the Bodies died ſome days betore the other, 
which alſo ſhortly after pined and conſu- 
med away. It lived Eight and Twenty 
years. a 
I might inſtance in many ather Stories 
of this kind, but theſe ſuffice to evince 
what I induce them for, that the numerrca+ 
t1ow of Souls, and conſequently of other 
Spirits, depends upon that of Bodies; for 
in the alledged Examples, eſpecially the lat- 
ter,. it is /plain, that where the Bodzes 
. were 
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were divided and ſeparated, the Powers of - 
ton Hchewiſe were; fo that the of» 
fences of but one, were not felt by both, 
but by one only; and yet again, in the 
pars beneath the Navel, common unta 
th the Bodies, any hurts in theſe were 
perceived by both. - I take the 
Theodoſian and Scottsſh Monſters to be evi- 
dent illuftrations of my Hypotheſis. And 
ſo much for Subſtance, Harmonically con- 
ſidered. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Subſtance in the Scholaftical-Confideration 
of it. Subftauce what, that it 1s Firſt or 
Second. Second Subflance 1s called a fin- 
=m_ a Cs! or a ſubſiſtent. Of the 

renciple of Individuation, or that which 
makes a ſingular to be fo. Dr. Sherlock's 
Notion of the Individuation of Spirits. Of 
a Perſon. The true Idea of it. Lauren- 
tius Valla his notion of a Perſon, the unuſe- 
fulueſs of it to the ſalving of the Holy Tri- 
nity ſbewed. The Trinity a Myſtery, and 
Dottrine of Faith ; not a Point of Philoſo- 
phy; and ſo the Idea of it to be derived 
only from Revelation im the Holy Scriptures, 
and not from bare Diſcourſes of Reaſon. 


 'F Have Diſcourſed of Subſtance after the 
Harmonical way, in the Precedent 
Chapters. It now remaineth that I add 
ſomething concerning it in the Scholaſtical ; 
and thus, Subſtance is defined to be a 
thing that is by it ſelf, or that 1s under 
others called Accidents; and is divided in- 
to Firſt, and Second. The <econd Sub- 
ſtance is that which is not in a Subjec, 
but may be Przdicated of it, and ſuch 


are Generical and Specifical Subſtances Fo 
or 
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for example; Living Creature, and Man 
neither of which is in a ſubjet, as an 
Accident is, but both are Prezdicated of 
ity for Living Creature is Pradicated of 
Man, and Man of Peter, James, Fohn, &c. 

- As for firſt Subſtance (which is the ſub- 
Nance I deſign to ſpeak of more particular- 
Iy,) it is defined to be that which neither 
is in a Subje& (as an Accident is,) nor is 
Przdicated of. it, as the ſecond. ſubſtance 
is3 it is alſo called a Suppoſitum, a ſubſiſt- 
ent, or a ſingular, in which is wont to 
be diſtioguſhed Nature and . Subſetences 
Subſftence is a mode of Exiſtence, to which 
it adds Perſeity, and Exiſtence is Eſſence 
in At; the Nature is the Idea or Defini- 
tive Conception of a Subſtance. Or thus, 
the Nature is the Thing or Subſtance as it 
is defined; a Suppoſitum, is the Thing or 
Subſtance that hath that Nature or Defini- 
tion. Nature and Subſiſtence differ but as 
Eſſence and Exiſtence ; Subſiſtence being 
but the Exiſtence of a ſubſtantial Nature. 
But Nature and a Suppoſitum Differ, - as 
Eſfentia and Ens, the Former ſignifying 
(as the Schools ſpeak) ut Quas, the latter 
at (210d, 

In a. ſingular Subſtance or Suppoſitum, 
that which comes particularly into Conſi- 
deration, is the Princeple (as Schollars call 
it) of Indivi/duation; or that which makes 

a 
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a fingular to become. a dingular, for-the | 


Natur is ſuppoſed to belong to one ptrti- 
cular no more than to another, but to be 
a thing abſtracted from all Particulars, « and 
thence the queſtion ariſes, what that” is 
that /ſmgularizes the Nature 3 (for exam- 
ple, that of Man,) and makes it to belong 
to Peter, or to Fohn, or to James in partt- 
cular. This Principle of Individuation, 
(be it what it will,) may (as is thought 
by fome,) be called the individuating dsf- 
ference; as well as that which does divide 
the Genius and conſtitute the Species, 1s 
called the fpecifical, fince this indiuidua» 
ting Principle doth as much: divide the 


s, and conſtitute the individual, as, 


the ſpecthcal difference divides the: Geneas, 
and conftitutes the ſpecies. Much ado 
there is what this Principle ſhould be; 

bue after all, they ſeem to me to-come 
neareſt to the Truth, who do affirm, that 
a ſingular or individual becomes ſo, not 
by any diftin& Principle of individuation, 
but immediately and per ſe, and in thar, 
that it is in. being; juſt as Quant?ty is Ter- 
memated by. ſelf, and not by mediation of 
another Thin , that ſhould confine and 


bound itz and in like manner is Fgared, 


not by any thing ſuperadded to it, but 
barel = in that it. is thus and thus Termi- 
nated; 


lam 
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I am already almoſt tired with this idle 
fruitleſs way of talking, and ſhould not 
overcome my felf to proceed any farther in 
it, but that the Notzon a Learned Perſon 
has of late delivered to the World, about 
the Indiwiduation of Spirits, will oblige me 
to Conſider zt, and by affording matter of 
more intelligible Diſcourſe, make ſome a- 
mends for the dryneſs and barrenneſs of 
the former. It is Dr. Sherlock I mean, 


Conl t it ſelf. This, makes. a 
© Finite. SpirW"-Wumerically one and fepa- 
© rates it from all other Spirits,--Fhat eyery 
« Spirit feels only itsown Thoughts, and Puſ- 
© /zons,but is not-Conſcious to the Thoughts 
* and Paſſions, of. any, other Spirit; 3; and 
© therefore if there. were three Created Spit 
© rits ſo United as. to be Conſcious. each to 
others Thoughts, I cannot ſee any: Rea 
_ © ſon, why we- might -not ſay: that. three 
< ſuch Perſons were. nt numerically = 

| e 


—_ 
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£He adds, let any Man, who can give me 
* any other notion of the numerical One- 
© neſs of an Infinite Mind but ſelf-confcioul- 
© neſs. 

Thus this Learned Perſon. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the Numerical 
Oneneſs of Spirits can be nothing elſe but 
(as this Learned Author fays it 1s) every 
Spirits &nity (he might as well have ſaid 
Oneneſs) with it ſelf, and its diſtiat and 
ſeparate ſubſiſtence from all other Created 
Spirits. But this is not the oneneſs of Spr- 
rits only, but of every thing elſe that is 
one; for as omne ens eſt unum, {0 unam eft, 

od eſt indiviſum mm ſe, & Diviſum a quoh- 

t Alio; and therefore it doth hold in Bo- 
dies as well as in Spirits, and perhaps in 
the Infinite firſt Being, as well as 1n all 
, Created Finite Beings. * But to confine my 
felf, | as this Learned Authag?does) to the 
Numerical Oneneſs of Spirg 'earinot' ſay 
farther of it, )as. he has, Wat 1t can be no- 
thing elſe but ſelf-Conſerouſmeſs, in the ſenſe 
of the word as he unfolds it, I ſay as he 
Unfolds it z for elſe, taking ſelf-conſciou(- 


- els for a Spirits ſelf-being; ſo I take it the 


numerical oneneſs of ' a Spirit is nothing 
but its ſelf-conſciouſneſs, for then the 
meaning is, that a Spirit (which is a Co- 
gitative Being) is #t ſelf, andnot any other 
thing;- but taking - Conſciouſneſs as he 


does, 


, Y a. En ESO nr So, 
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does, for a Spirits Being /en/#ble of! its own 
Afions and Pathons,, 1o its numerical one- 
neſs cannot be its ſelf-conſciouſneſs.: - For as 
a Being (and even a Cogitative Being as a 
Being,) muſt be conceived to be, before it 
can be conceived to AF ; fo again, it muſt 
be conceived to act, that 1s to Think, to 
Reaſon, to Love, to Hate, i for theſe are the 
Actions he inſtances in) for ſome moment 
of Reaſon before 1t can be conceived to be 
Conſcious of theſe its atings. Now for that 
Moment of Reaſon, in which a Spirit 1s 
conceived i Bering,. without being concei- 
ved to be acting, and in which it is conce1- 
ved 4ting before it becomes Conſcious of 
its actings, in that precedent moment, 
(which ſpeaks order, not daration,) it muſt 
be conceived to be one with tt ſelf, and nu- 
merically different from every thing be- 
ſides; and therefore that it is ſo, cannot a- 


'riſe from ſelf-conſciouſneſs, or its being 


conſcious of its own actings. So that if 


'there: were (as in the Authors ſuppoſal) 


three created Spirits, that were as conſ:ious 
to each others Thoughts and Paſſhons, as 
each of them unto his own, there would 


[yet be no reaſon, that we ſhould ſay (as he 
'fays we muſt) that three ſuch perſons would 


be numerically one ; for if they were, how 

could they be Three? ſince the number 

Three, is not the number One,:- and they 
T cannot 
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cannot: be Three in number, if they are 
but one in number ; to be Three is to be 
more than One; to be but One is niot tobe 
more than one. All that could be ſaid of _ 
them is, that upon that ſuppoſal they would 
be intimate with one another, but with nu- 
merical diſtin&ion ; for ſtill one of them 
would not be the other, and ſo they-would 
remain Three Perſons ſtill, not one Per- 
ſon. Self-Unity is before Self-Conſciouſneſs, 
and may conſiſt with Conſciouſneſs of o- 
thers. dgain, in Dr. Sherlock's way of Dif- 
courſing, which is, that Three Perſons ſo 
intimate . to one another as he ſuppoſes, 
would become numerically one, I do not 
ſee but that inſtead of the Three Perſons of 
the Blefled Trewsty, (which doubtleſs he will 
own to be really as intimate toone another, 
as he ſuppoſes his Three Finite ones to be.) 
we ſhall have but ove Perſon (in number.) 
Io fine, if Perſons by being ſo intimate to 
one another do become numerically one, 1 
do not fee but that, by this reaſoning, God 
who is as conſcious to all the Actions, Paſ- 
ſions, and Thoughts, of all Finite Created 
Spirits, as theſe are to their ogn, 'and as 
the Docors Imaginary Perſons are to one 
anothers, he muſt'/be numerically one with 
them all -- But perhaps the DoQor will tel 
me, that he afhirms-the Three Eternal 

Minds :(for  fo-he calls/'them)' gr o—_—_ 
| | cally 
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cally one God, not one Perſon, {Tliree Per- 
ſons, one God but then it wilt be de- 
manded of -him, fince' Three are thrzce one, 
what that is that makes each Perſon one in 
it ſelf,” and diſtingmithes it from both the 
others? for it muſthe ſomething that is not 
Common,” which ſelf-conſciouſnek is, (in his 
ſenſe of the word }} all being as confcious to 
one' anothers Thoughts and Actings, as 
each unto'its own: whereas, that which 
makes a thing numerically one, muſt be 
D#ferencing and Particular. Not to inſiſt, 

that tobe an Eternal Mind is the true dee 
or notion-of God, and then if there be (as 
he owns there de) 'Three Eternal Minds 
(really diftin,) it will T confefs, © be no 
grear difficulty to evince them Three Per- 
ſons, but T doubt it will, intelligibly to 
make it"out, that theſe Three (Three E- 
ternal Minds, really diftin&t from-one ano- 
ther,)' are not Three Gods, as wellas Three 
Perſons. So' that 'methinks the knot re- 
mains-untied. Por ny own part; I believe 
4s the' Scriptures inſtruct me, that there is 
but ae: God, tho" Three Pojenry each of 
whieh is God ; which I ſay only to prevent 
Miſtakes.” But I reſolve to Di courſe more 
fally of #z##y or Onerieſs, when I come to 


treat-of the notions of Whole arid Part. 
' As for "the name” m—_ it ly 
belones © Mo; we y ap- 


T 2 ply 
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Ply 1t, to1Bepſts,- or unto, Angels, or, other 
Pirits, | but. by Tranfation and Metapher, 
when, they.do appear-in, the Figure op ſhape 
of Men... Nor is [Perſon] a name of Aa- 
ture,taking/nature in the ſenſe of the School- 
men ; for, Nature is Common unto a!l of the 
kind, but that only is Perſonal which is di- 
ſtinguiſhing and. peculiar among thoſe im 
the ſame kind, . Thus, Man is a-name of 
the kend;,ior ſpecifical Nature, the Nature 
in commcnz 4 Man an:exprefſfion of the 
Nature aS/ngularized but Perſon properly 
15 the name of that which differences Men 
from one another. - When we ſpeak of the 
Perſon ; of a Man, , we- mean by. it that 
Cumble of Accidents, External, Internal, 
of Body, of. Mind, Adventitiousand Ex- 
trinlical, Abſolute or Relative, whereby he 
15 diſtinguiſhed,; and: known from others. 
Hence : Perſoua in Latin, 1s Tpogwrov in 
Greek, - and. Tp3 G wTov. {ignifes. the-Counte- 
nance or Face, in thefirſt-place; andfrom 
thence; a Perſon,..in the. ſecond (place,) be- 
cauſe the . Countenance or. Face, is that by 
which we do chiefly diftinguiſh Men, - In 
canformity.to this Idea-or notion of Perſon, 
I underſtand Levit..9.,15. Thou ſhalt not 
favour the Perſon of the.-Poor,, nor honour the 
Perſon of the Mighty: the word for Perſon 
is T-P0G Wray in the-Septuagint, Tranſlation, 
and. the, meaning. of; the Text is Ry 
 ; r This, 
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This; ::thou fhalt.not in giving Jadgment 
have regard to the Poverty of the one,” 'or 
tothe Riches of another for theſe'concern 
thie Perſon, not the Cauſe. In this ſenſealſo 
is God Mid to be AmpogaroAtmys no; Ac- 
cepter of Mens Perſons, for that he in judges 
ment - reſpects not (as Men too often do) 
the foreign Qualztzes and Accidents that do 
diſtinguiſh them from one another, ' as, 
their: wit, or their weaknefs; their comelt- 
neſs, or their deformity ;_ their riches, or 
their Poverty; their Grandeur or their 
Littleneſs of Figure in the World. - But all 
1s as one to him,when he enters into Judge- 
ment. tor he judges uprightly, according 
to the merits of the Canſe, without regard to 
the Perſon, fave where the Confideration 
of the Perſon is' of moment (as ſometimes 
it-is) in the merits, of the Cauſe. _ But as 
the Perſon of a;Man is that bundle of Qua- 
lities thar do diftinguiſh him from others; 
ſo4 Perſon is a Man with thoſe Qualities z 
that is, ' a Perſon is. a Diſtinguiſhed Man 3 
and ſo the word comes to be taken, not 
only. for the Qualities that do diftinguiſh, 
but for the May that is diſtinguiſhed, by 
thoſe qualities, in, which ſons the word 
is;uſed; not only by the Schoohmen, who 
after Boetius, define-a Perſon tobe a ratio- 
nalſubfiſtent, Rationalis Nature 'Individua 
fubſtantza ; but by. the” Apoſtle, "when he 
"4 KEW : GK 1 '*. -->=: ſpeaks 


a 
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Gp H, Fs bby _— 
% 2Ft 
5 by 4g 9g yh ay ſaid (and. I have 
more for. that the cauſe of lare has ny 
Rehearing) we may judge of che juſtice of Lau 
remtins Valls, who in his Elegance, !. VI. c. 34. 
ſeverely, {or rather inſolently) refle& *npon 
Boetics for afferting that 4' Perſon was nota 
rand or if any- other . Predicament bur thar 
Sub z he ſhows i ei men inſtances, that 
ar the iggifies 2 and t infers, 
t the lame man may woo ie a hundred Per- 
5 [20 fit, ſays he, ut. Aſſit mihi Multiplex 
Perſons ac Drverſa, ſed una tantym ſubſtantia; } 
and to give #n Example, he fancies himfelf a 
He&or, and fays [a4 Priamiim ſum Perfont Fill, 
ad Aftianatt4 prrſoud Parris, ad Andromacham 
perfend Vir. ad Paridew perfond Fratrias - yok 
pedonem: perſon agierth 3 ad, Achillem. 
ici, ] lo mains avplication Q _— 
fays unco the Dees tie inks that he has carrie 
e Prize, by demonſtrarting bbw God may be 
but one Subſtance, and yet be Three ez: Bot 
— in which his #etber may be 'a Hliaw- 
(God as 411, and more: ' So' thar 
nn 'believed it worth my while to mention 
this Opininn, Hos Brat that an Excellent Zorſony of nr 


ON we FE the cur Meckor offi Fre 


mos corcerning the Sarred Triny, ſhews 

Panrentive Valle does, that the word FPetfon} 
was uſed of old co fignifie the 'Srare, Quality, 
ent Man, ashe. —_— to 
El SE es he a Sutjet, ; Of a6 

ra oblerves. 
Lacks Phiate Mens onam Imponere ”e a FE 
put 
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tw 
l ot a DignityConſerred pcm ins 
Fodatry &"l nam, Lan he Cen upon him 
Office"; Suſtinere perſovam, when one bears, . or 
Exectires ap Office, &c, In ſhort, he tells us, 
235 Laurtftins V alla |: $clag 'tis poſh ſtrange 
the ſame ran to ſuſtain Divers Lo 1n- 
| in Tully, who lays; ſuſtineo anne Tres 
Perfanas, Meam, Adver{ari, Fudicis, 1 being but 
one; do yet (ſuſtain Three Perſons, - my own, 
thar of an Adverſary, and that of a Judge, Is 
fine, he makes the ſame application of it co the 
Divine Trin-unity that Laureniice Y alla doth, far 
(fays he) if Three Perſons may . be one man, 
what hinders but that Three Divers Perſons 
may be one God? and that the ſame God as Ma- 
ker of the World, or God the Creator may be 
God the Father; and as Auchor of our Redemp- 
tion be God the Redeemer, or God the Sor ; 
as working effeQually in the hearts of bis Elec, 
be God the Sanctifier or God the Holy Ghof. 

I confels if this is a{/rhat is in'the Myſtery, it 
is very Conceiveable, ' and (which will be an 
unvaluable happineſs. ro the Chriſtian World) 
there will need to be no more diſpute abour it : 
but as the Received Dofirine of the Divine Trin- 
unity 1S-quite another thing, fo it have a 
—_ different Expoſition, Behdes, Lawrentius 
Fallaſeems to ſuppole that the difficylry is only 
about the word Perſon.) Bur this is his miſtake; 
for the word [Perſon] as applied to the Trinr 
ty is but of a /ater uſe, and of the Schoolmer, ra- 
ther than of the Fathers, whoſe word is Hypoſta- 
fis, which is alſo the Apofties word : So thatun- 
leſs it can be found, chat one Man can be three 
Hypoft aſes, or-Subſiſtents, and thac for God to 
be a Creator, a Redeemer, and a SanQifier, is, 


ro 
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to be three Zypoſtaſes in the. Fathers ſenſley as, 
yell as ,Three , cof4y in Ce OT Dig Ax = 
isnot'removed, but only avoided. ., Ia,fine, jt, - 
is not the ſame thing to fay that. one [uf ang 
Three Perſons, as to ſay that one « Three Per-, 
ſons-: For he that only ſuſtains a Perſon,, doth 
bur 4 the part of that Perſon which he. id 
to ſuſtain; and chus Cicero. ſuſtained *Three 
Perſons, when he acted as if he had been Thegs 
ſeveral: Men under different Characters : To, 
Perſonate 2 Judge is not 0 be one: And in this 
ſenſe'of' the word Perſon Seneca ſays, Ep. 24. 
nou hominibas tantum, ſed & Rebus PERSON A 


Demenaa «ft, & reddenada facies ſus. 


I fay nor chis with any-intention to enter into a Diſcourſe 
of the Divine Trin-unity, ' rhe doing of which wonld be im- 
proper, in a Treatiſe that pretends bur to Metaphyſiets: I 

e only. mention'd jr on occaſion, as an inquiry after the 
Idea and notion of a Suppofitum, and char of a Perſon, obliged 
me. . The DofFrine df the Trmity is a point of pure Rint elaion, 
not of Philoſophy or- Science ; all Diſcouaſes and explications' 
of it, not derived from the Holy Scriprures, and grounded 
upon them, but on Analogies and Reſemblances 10 zeture, 
or on Principles of 'Human Diſcourſe and meer Reaſon, are 
as Foreign unto it, as Karth is to Heayen: Ir is an Article of 
Faith, and a Fandamental one roo; indeed the chief of all 
thoſe of which the, Apoſtle ſays, they.are. ſuch as neither Eye 
ſaw, nor Ear beard of, nor entred into the beart of man to conceive, 
before they were brought to light in the Goſpel, Where- 
fore, 'ris rthcre only thar'we are obliged to ſcek it, and there 
only, in the Analogy of Faith, that we can hope to diſcover 
Ir, 1n its true Idea and Notion. And fo much for Subſtance 
as Scholaftically Confider'd. 7 | 
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